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REPORT 



To fhA Honorable the General Aeeembly of the State of Rhode Idand: 

In compliance with the provisions of law, the State Board of 
Education respectfullj^ presents to your honorable body its fifty-first 
annual report, for the year nineteen hundred twenty. 

The State Board of Education, now the oldest existing Rhode 
Island state board and the only Rhode Island state board with a 
continuous existence cxceedinjj half a centun', held its first meeting 
and organized in compliance with law on April 15, 1870. It would 
be interesting, were time and space permitted, to recapitulate, in 
recognition of the fiftieth anniversary' of the organization of the 
Board, significant events of the past half century in the history^ of 
Rhode Island education, and to indicate the contributions that the 
Board has made to a consistently progressive and continuous evolu- 
tioii of a broadening educational program and its carrying out in 
practice and experience. That has been done twice recently in 
"Public Education in Rhode Island''/ a volume published jointly 
by the Board of Education, the Commisdoner of Education and the 
Trustees of Rhode Island College of Education, and in a pamphlet 
souvenir of the public observance of the Board's anniversaiy.f It 
will not be out of place, however, to trace briefly the development 
of the duties and responsibilities entrusted to the Board by the 
General Assembly as shown by the contrast of functions in 1870 and 
in lf)20, and the accretion of powers in the years between. 

In its first annual report to the General Assembly the Board said: 
"After a general survey of the field it was perceived that the work of 
the Board was of great magnitude, requiring time, patience, caie and 
assiduity. Our school system is so complex and working under so 
great a variety of circumstances in the different sections of the state, 

*Publtc Kducation in Rhode hlaDd. Cbkrles CairoH, LL. B., A. M., Ph. D. Providence, 

1918: E. L. Freeman Company. 

tComnipnioration of Public Education in Recognition of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Cvwtion of the State Board of Education and of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Appoint- 
ment of the CommiBsioner of Education. By Charlea Carroll. LL. B., A. M., Ph. D. With an 
iDtroduetion by Walter E. iUDger. A. M., LL. D. niiiau»ted, Pmvidenee, 1820: E. L. Fi«e> 
IBMI Comi>any. 
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tlic hindrances to efficiency are 80 manifokl and ^;o chronic in char- 
acter, that to judiciously consider the necessities of the pul)hc schools 
and wisely devise means and nirtliods of supporting; them was seen 
to require thorough examination and mature deliberation." Indct'd 
the Board had been created with functions that were advisoiy and 
supervisory rather than effective, and it found many varied and 
complex problems awaiting solution, without the power or authority to 
initiate measures for change or to carry forward a definite program 
of refoim. In 1873, in its fourth annual report, the Board said: 
"While the Board, in words of the act by whidi it was established, is 
invested with the general supervision and control of all the public 
schools of the state, it has no authority whatever either to make or 
enforce any law. Its whole duty consists in making such recom- 
mendations and in giving such counsels as will, in its judgment, best 
subserve the cause of popular education." Again, in its sixth report, 
in 1875, the Board lamented its helplessness, saying: "Yet, we 
would again call your attention to the fact that our acts under the 
present law are only advison,-. We, as a Board of Education, stand 
in relation to the educational department of the state as Congress did 
to the United States while working under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, having power to direct, yet not having power to enforce." The 
Board, from intimat<' contact with the educational problems of the 
state, had realized the need of effective measures to accelerate im- 
provement, and chafed at the restraints imposed by the need of 
constructive legislation; it scarcely realized, it would seem, the 
significant coniril)ution it was actually making toward the solution 
of these i)roblems by presenting them definitely to the General 
Assembly through annual reports and suggesting the type of legisla- 
tion wanted. 

The Board had, however, in a few years become an important 
factor in the state's educational organization. Through it.s power to 
elect the Commissioner of Public Schools, it had assumed a measure 
of control of this chief administrative and executive officer, and it 
had definitely reestablished the liaison between the (Jeneral Assembly 
anti the state school office needed to Restore the wholesome and 
helpful relation existing in the first decade after the enactment of the 
Barnard school law of 1845. The General Assembly had already 
clearly indicated its purpose to support the new Board in developing 
a program for the extension and improvement of Rhode Island 
education by enacting laws, on the recommendation of the Board. 
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Furtheniiorc tlie (lenoral Assembly had begun to entrust to the 
Board administrative functions in a broadening educational program. 

A list of functions of the State Boanl of Education in the ortler of 
their creation will suggest the develo{)ment of the powers: With 
the Commissioner to serve as a board of tnistees and manage Hhude 
Island College of Education*; to apportion state support for public 
evening schools and for free public libraries; to cooperate in the 
management of and to make appointments to state free scholarships 
at Rhode Island School of Design; to register, visit, inspect and 
receive reports from private schools; to receive reports from state 
institutions maintaining schools; to supervise the education of deaf, 
blind and imbecile children; to examine and certificate teachers; 
to approve secondary schools; to examine and certificate superin- 
tendents of schools; to administer the teachers' pennon law; to 
establish and aid traveling libraries; to provide for the educatton of 
the adult blind in their homes; to approve sanitary standards for 
schools; to apportion state support for health inspection; to estab- 
lish post-graduate courses in education at Brown University and to 
make appointments to state free scholarships; to apportion state 
support for vocational education; to provide for the care and 
maintenance of blind babies; to apportion state support for deficient 
schools; to provide professional supervision for certain tx)wns; to 
appoint to state free scholarships at Rhode Island College of Phar- 
macy-; to administer the state physical education law and publish a 
syllabus; to serve as a State Boartl for Vocational Education; to 
administer the Americanization law, and to establish standards for 
testing literacy; to supervise the n^huhilitation of victims of in- 
dustrial accidents. As part of its duties the Board established and 
developed the State Home and School, the Rhode Island Institute 
for the Deaf, and the Exeter School, all of which have been transferred 
to the control and manag(Mnent of o{\ivv l)oards, though still subject 
to visitation and inspection and required to reijuri to the State Board 
of Education. 

The contrast between the position of the Board in 1870 and 1920 
will appear more clearly when the Board's statement of its own want 
of authority in 1870-1875 is read in connection with the following 
general clsssification of its functions in 1920: 

1. Schools. The Boaid maintains general supervision of schools 
and may establish rules and regulations necessary for carrying into 
efiect the laws relating to public schools. It approves and appor- 

~*Th«n " Rhode lateod Normal SebooL" 
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tioDS support to high schools and evening schools. It apportions 
special aid for deficient schools, support for health inspection, and 
federal and state funds to promote vocational education. It also 
provideB supervision for certain towns. 

2. Teachers. To the Board is entrusted measures for the train- 
ing of teachers, including management of Rhode Island College of 
Education and its summer and extension divisions; cooperation with 
the corporation of the univernty in the management of the graduate 
department of education at Brown University, and cooperation with 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education in training teachers for 
vocational schools. The Board certificates teachers and super- 
intendents of schools. The Board administers the teachers' pension 
law. 

3. Scholarships and appointments. Tlio Board mako?; appoint- 
ments to free state scholarships at Rhode Island School of Design, 
Rhode Island Collie of Pharmacy, and Brown University. Tim 
Board supervises the education of the blind of all ages, and promotes 
rehabilitation of crippled victims of industrial accidents. State in- 
stitutions maintaining schools report to the Board. 

4. Libraries. The Board apportions aid to free pui)lic lil)raries, 
and supports and maintains traveling libraries. The Board makes 
1 all s and regulations for free public libraries, and employs a library 
visitor. 

Withal, though clothed with administrative powers in the divisions 
of public education service indicated, the Board still has advi.son,'' and 
supervisoiy authority, rather than effective functions, with refer- 
ence to the pul)lic schools and the enforcement of school law. 
This situation, entirely consistent wiili lihode Island's educational 
policy of leaving to towns control of local school interests, emphasizes 
the significance of the Board's relations to the public schools and to 
the General Assembly. It is the Board's duty to present to the 
General Assembly from time to time in its annual reports suggestions 
and rec<»nmendations for the improvement of schools. It is equally 
the duty of the General Assembly, as it has given to the Boaid no 
effective power to initiate reforms or to enforce its advice to town 
school conmxittees, to give careful consideration to the requests of 
the Board and, in its ii^om, to enact progressive educational legis- 
lation. To the splendid spirit of support exemplified by the General 
Assembly, and to its consistent pursuit of its general policy of sup- 
porting the Board by legislation and appropriation has been due a 
very large part of the achievement for public education that has 
characterised the past half century. 
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Tbe National Gsibib in Public Education 

In its annual report for 1919 the Board directed attention to the 

crisis in public education arising from "the increasing employment of 
deficient teachers, the short ago of qualified teachers, the closing of 
many schools, the lack of school accommodations, the educational 
loss from absence of thousands of the public's children, and the 
demoralization of schools in many places." \Mule Rhode Island up 
to the close of 1919 had suffered less loss in those particulars than 
other states, it was pointed out that Rhode Island was facing; serious 
conditions, had its own perploxino; problems, and, united with other 
states in the national enterprise of education, must share in their 
gains and losses. The rcport included a critical analysis of condi- 
tions in Rhode Island, showing that, while Rhode Island public 
schools liad nearly held their own and exhibited '"a more prosperous 
condition than might have been expected uniid the exigencies of war 
and its aftermath," there were grave reasons for concern for the 
future because progressive standards had been nudntained largely 
throu^ using up a reserve, and had been helped forward somewhat 
by a momentum of past progressive years. Though an emergency 
had been met suco^sfully for a time, the schools actually faced 
severer trials- with impaired resources. Particular factors con- 
tributing to a situation that warranted not complacency m the 
present so much as apprehension for the future were (1) shortage of 
teachers, (2) shortage of accommodations, (3) shortage of school 
funds, (4) loss of attendance, (5) unrest among teachers, and (6) 
neglect of opportunity. Inasmuch as the emergency continues, it 
seems desirable to examine the situation as affected by changes that 
have occurred during 1920. 

(1) • Shortage of Teachers, The shortage of teachers, while 
apparently less acute in 1920 than in 1919, has not yet been suffi- 
ciently relieved to warrant cheerful optimism. There were 273 
resignations in 1920 as compared with 349 in 1919, and 111 teaohere 
were lost to other occupations as compared with 184 in 1919. The 
needs of the schools call for an annual increase in the number of 
teachers of 70. A loss of 1 1 1 teachers to other occupations, plus a 
loss of 76 teachers to other states, plus the annual increase of 70 
indicates a definite replacement need of 257 teachers, without any 
margin for emergencies. In 1920 less than 75 teachers were grad- 
uated from Rhode Island College of Education, the state's chief 
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ag^cy for supplying new teachers. This number is much smalleTi 
and for a few years the number of graduates will be smaller, than the 
. average for the past five years. Replacement miist, therefore, con- 
tinue to draw upon an already diminished reserve, with indications 
that the acute period of shortage may be in the future rather than 
in the past. 

The State Board of Education has discontinued the practice of 
issuing emergency teachers' certificates of qualifications. While these 
were granted to hi|^ school graduates with special training in the 
summer school for teachers, to teachers of former experience or of 

incomplete training, and to persons with no experience and lower 
qualifications than were regularly required of beginners, the effects 
were substantially to establish two standards, and to permit a 
filtration into the ranks of the teaching force of persons not well 
qualified for service. While emergency certification might be 
justified ^as a war time measure to prevent the closing of some schools 
for want of teachers, the Board was constrained by the necessity of 
miiintahiing good standards of instruction to discontinue the practice. 
It will Ix' oV)served that cmerfiency certificates had been issued to 
two groups of teachers who ha<l had limited preparation for service; 
many of these have {|ualified for the new type of provisional cer- 
tificate described in a later s(M'tion of this report, and through the 
summer school and extension division of the Rhode Island College of 
Kducation are acquiring the additional pn^parat ion needed. The 
net loss of numbers by the discontinuance of cnicr^t'iicy certificates 
has been small; a net gain in efficiency will result from the restoration 
of definite minimum qualifications. It has been found practicable 
and better to close some sdiools temporarily and transport children 
to other schools than to attempt to continue instruction with un- 
trained teachers. * 

The shortage of teachers continues, and calls for effective measures 
to increase the supply. To recoup losses and provide for normal 
demands in the near future, nearly twice as many teachers are 
needed as agencies for training teachers can with their present equip- 
ment prepare. Urgent necessity exists for extension of provisions 
for training teachers, and the General Assembly is requested, there- 
fore, to give favorable consideration to the request of the Thistees of 
Rhode Island College of Education for a new building designed to 
meet the requirements of the present and the future. 
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(2) Shortage of School Aecovimodaiions* There has been in 1920 
no relief from the shortage of school accommodations reported in 
1919. A school building program that, if maintained, promised to 
solve the problem of providing for increasing school population, 
increasing public school enrollment and average attendance, reached 
its peak and almost its culmination in 1917. In that year 11 new 
buildings with 107 new classrooms and 4,434 new seats were ready 
for use. In 1918 eight new buildings with 6^ classrooms and 2,650 
seats were available, but scarcely sufficient to meet the average 
annual increase of 2,934 in school population. In 1919 three new 
buildings with 19 classrooms and 706 seats were opened. In 1920 
only one new building with two classrooms and 77 seats was ready; 
additions to older buildings included five new classrooms and 109 
seats. 

Statistics of new buildings, new classrooms and new seats are not, 
however, an accurate measure of the adequacy of new construction. 
In some instances new buildings replace old buildings; the process of 
consolidating schools, involving the temporary or permanent closhig 
of schoolhouses, tends to reduce the number of seals in use. The 
net increase in sittings in 1917 was 3,420, or more than one thousand 
less than the total of new seats in new buildings; in 1918 the net 
increase in sittings was more than three hundred less than the num- 
ber of new seats; in 1919 and 1920 there. has been a net decrease in 
the number of sittings. 

It is true that the number of seats in schoolhouses in use exceeds 
the total enrollment, but it is less than the school population reduced 
by the number enrolled in parochial and private schools. It should 
be remembered, too, that total sittings include seats in schools 
reduced in size* because of shifting population. To offset emergent 
shortage in more closely populated sections of the state, school 
oflScers have been constrained to introduce part4ime schedules, with 
consequeht educational loss because of reduced school time. The 
public school accommodations in several sections are inadequate at 
the present time; meantime almost nothing is being done to provide 
for a future which indicates no lessening of the number of children 
to be educated in pul)lic schools. With economic readjustment in 
process toward reduced building costs, further delay in schoolhouse 
construction is unpardonable; the program to be undertaken should 
be on so liberal a scale as to provide for future needs as these may be 
discovered from a careful investigation of conditions. 
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(3) Shortage (4 School Funds, While there have be^ during the 
past year notiUl>le increases in town appropriations for school sapport, 
in higjd part these have been made definitely for the purpose of pro- 
viding ways and means for advancing teachers' saUiries. In too few 
instances have appropriations been increased mth consideration of 
the marked advance in the cost of most of the commodities and much 
of the service used in conducting schoolSi or <rf the tendency during 
recent years to find money for increasing teachers' salaries by cutting 
down eaqsenditurcs for other purposes. School committees have been 
embarrassed in planning school programs by a wish to keep expendi- 
tures within the limits of appropriations, while still complying with 
mandator}^ provisions of law and maintaining in other particulars 
roRsonal)ly satisfactory' schools. The situation has been more than 
usual h' t lying where api)ropriations have hovn less than estimates hy 
the school conHnittee, and where school committees have \m'u unable 
to maintain schools with expenditures within the limits of appropria- 
tions and have been constraiiUMl to incur deficits. Study of the 
problem suggested reveals the incongruity of imposing responsibility 
upon the school committee without effective ]>ower to control the 
anuiuiit of school revenues, and of statutoiy enact nicnts establishing 
definite minimum standards for schools without providing waj'S 
and means within the control of the school conmiittee. Sugges- 
tions for the solution of this problem, which is of fundamental sig- 
nificance in any plan for a readjustment of -school finance and ad- 
ministration, may be expected from the special survey commission 
appointed by the General Assembly in 1919, and should include 
measures whereby definite provision shall be made by towns and 
through state appropriations for placing reasonably sufficient funds 
subject to disbursement by school conmuttees. 

(4) Loss of Attendance, While unusual industrial activity in war 
time and opportunity for emplojTnent of young people at extta- 
ordinaiy wages had an unquestioned effect in reducing enrolhnent 
in the years beyond those of compulsory attendance, the contributing 
factor of uiusatisfactory school accommodations and instruction 
should not be neglected. Losses of attendance generally are irre- 
trievable. If there were no other reason for accelerating the pro- 
vision of additional school acconmiodations and instruction where 
needed, the desirability of preparing immediately for children return- 
ing to school from emplojinent and for others who will remain in 
school because with the readjustment of economic conditions the 
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demand for child labor has decreased would couoBel action. There 
should also be a stimulation of effort by school officers to improve 
average attendance. Average attendance of 149 days in a school 
year of 194 days, as shown in a recent report, means an avenii^ loss 
for each child of 45 days or nearly one quarter of the school year. 
The unusual conditions of weather, epidemic and fuel shortage that 
tended to produce a low average attendance are no longer in effect. 

(5) Unrest Among Teachers. Reasonable advances in salaries 
have relieved the majority of Rhode Island teachers from the pressure 
of economic conditions that tended to produce general discontent 
and to break down the morale of ihe service. Contentment has not 
been completely restored, however^ and our teachers scarcely yet 
have overcomo the distraction that has affected education only 
somewhat less than other occupations. The amount of increase has 
varied throup;hout the state; in general there has been least improve- 
ment where salaries were lowest, and the educational situation in 
distinctly rural towns is far from l)eing satisfactory. Besides the 
greater conveniences of urban life, the higher salaries tend to draw 
teach( IS from the country. Few are to be found wiliing to replace 
those who leave, and it is iinlikol>' that a remedy may be found short 
of at least doubling the minimum tcs'icher's salaiy to be paid, and 
providing suitable boarding or home accommodations for ruial 
teachers. 

(6) An Opportun itij Loftf. Rhode Island in the years immediately 
preceding the war came nearer than any other state to training a 
sufficient number of toarhcrs to supply vacancies and new positions. 
This work had Ijeen done so well that 85 per cent of the personnel 
was {)rofcssional, and what might l)e called a reserve had been 
created. This reserve has been used up since 1917, and the state 
faces a condition that may be worse lief ore it is better. In 1913 the 
enrolhneiit of iirospective teachers in Uliode Island Normal School 
so far exceeded available accommodations that the General Assembly 
was requested to pro\'ide a new building. When no action was taken 
upon the request, the Thistees were constraiofid to take measures to 
restrict admission, whereas forces were already in operation, though 
not then clearly understood, that tended inevitably to produce the 
crisis in education. It would have been wiser m 1913 to undertake a 
program of expansion; bad all those who wished professional training 
been provided for, and had the numbers of applicants for admission 
followed the invariable rule of increase with every improvement of 
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facilities for training, there would be now no shortage of teachers in 
Rhode Island. That there should be no further delay in providing 
additional accominodations at Rhode Island Collef^e of Education 
seems clearly to be the lesson to be drawn from pa^t experience. 

While the situation as a whole is somewhat better than a year a/go 
there is urgent need for immediate action to overcome the shortage 
of teachers by increasing provision for training, to increase school 
accommodations, to provide additional support for public education 
and to assure school committees of reasonable resources, to improve 
enrollment and attendance, and to insure a better living by larger 
salaries and better home accommodations for teachers in rural 
eonununities. 

Americanization 

A complete school year of experience with the act to promote 
Americanisation, which became effective July 1, 1919, has demon- 
strated the desirability and value of this legislation as a measure for 
eliminating adult illiteracy. Reports from sbcteen towns that main- 
talned Americanization classes indicate a total enrollment of 2,642 
persons who could not read, write and speak the English language, of 
whom 917 were within the years of compulsory attendance, sixteen 
to twenty-one, and 1,925 were over twenty-one years of age. That 
80 many as 1,925 persons of adult age attended evening literacy 
classes shows an appreciation of this essentially new type of school 
that would warrant its continuance, in view of the public interest to 
be subserved by reducing the percentage of adult illiforacy in our 
population. Reports from towns also show that 107 classes were 
organized and that 110 teachers were employed. Aggregate attend- 
ance was 72,553, which means that 145,106 pupil-hours of instruction 
were given. 

Although tlif Americanization act provided a penalty for failure 
to enroll or for irregular attendance of illiterate youth Ix'vond com- 
pulsory attendance age for day schools and still untler twenty-one 
years of age, there was little effective etiort to (mi force attendance 
during 1919, principally because the act did not <le.signate a schf>ol 
officer for the purpose of enforcement. To remedy this defect in the 
law, an amendment was enacted by the (ieneral Asseml)ly of 1920 
that retjuires the truiml officer emi)loyed by the school committee to 
" inquire into all cases of irregular attendance or of failure or neglect 
to attend upon instruction" as required by the Americanization act, 
and authorizes truant ofiioers to make complaints "in case of viola- 
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tions of the compulsoiy atteiulaiuo provisions." 'Vhe law as 
amended also requires superintendents of schools to report annually 
l)(>fore the first of October the number, location and hours of sessions 
of Americanization schools. An amendment to the school census 
law extends the ages to be covered by the census to twenty-one, and 
requires inclusion of questions concerning literacy. The census law 
as amended should fumish accurate infonnation not only concerning 
the number of persons amenable to the compulsory provisions of the 
law, but also establish definitely the responsibility of school com- 
mittees under the section requiring the establisbment and main- 
tenance of classes in towns with twenty or more illiterate readents 
sixteen to twenty-one years of age. 

The General Assembly also provided a liberal increase in the annual 
appropriation for evening schools, to be applied to the support of 
Americanization classes. Of this appropriation $5,674.18 was 
apportioned and paid to towns, 11,321 on the basis of per capita of 
enrollment, and $4,353.18 on aggregate attendance, as follows: 
Barrington, $46.16; Bristol, $560.44; Central Falls, S634.0<); Cov- 
entry, $16.94; Cranston, $46.92; Cumberland, $51.64; East Provi- 
dence, $187.64; Lincoln, $57.00; Newport, $40.82; Pawtucket, 
$581.90; Providence, $1,357.76; Smithfield, $9.58; Warwick, 
$389.32; Westerly, $66.08; West Warwick, $692.68; Woonsocket, 
$945.24. 

iNnUBTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

An amendment to the act providing an annual appropriation for 
industrial and vocational education makes the state apjjropriatioii 
available for a fiscal year bep;iiming; July 1 and ending the following 
June 30, and thus establishes a hscal year for industrial and vocational 
education corresponding with the school year and with the fiscal year 
of the federal government. From the point of view of administra- 
tion this is an important change, because it promotes simplicity in 
accounting, always complicated when funds used for the same pur- 
pose are derived from two appropriations made for differing fiscal 
years; because it permits budgeting of both state and federal appro- 
priations for concurrent periods of time for purposes of a plan made 
for an entire school year as a unit of time; and because the educa- 
tional program may be adjusted for a school year to the budget for 
the corresponding fiscal year in contrast to attempted adjustment to 
parts of two fiscal years, an undesirable practice made imperative 
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while state appropriations were made for the calendar year. The 
change also warrants continuance of the method of reporting on the 
basis of the school year inaugurated in the annual report for 1910. 

For the school year of 1919 1920 the most significant advand ? in 
the field of industrial and vocational education have been the begin- 
ning of the teaching of agriculture as a secondary' school subject in 
one Rhode Island high school, an innovation in a state in which the 
trade and industrial interest predominates as in Rhode Island, and the 
organization of teacher-training in each of the three lines of vocational 
. education promoted by the Federal Vocational Education Act — 
agriculture, trades and indu.^tiics. and home economics. Trade and 
industrial classes already organized rendered even more satisfactory 
Bervice than in earlier years, because there was a clearer understand- 
ing and a keener appreciation of vocational aims, and, besides, 
helpful suggestion and guidance from the expert supervisor employed 
by the State Board for Yocatioiial Education and the State Board of 
Education. An industrial course, operated previously supplementaiy 
to the regular high school course at Westerly, was vebrganixed as an 
all-day industrial course conforming to federal requirements. To 
the continuation classes in Providence was added a class in salesman- 
ship at the English high school, a pioneer in its field and the first of ita 
kind to receive the approval and indorsement of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

The following table shows the amounts made available by the 
federal act, the amount of federal money expended, the amounta 
expended from the state treasury and by school committees from 
town school funds, and total expenditures in each of the three- 
divisions of vocational education promoted by the federal law: 



• 


Federal 
AUotnwDt 


BxPBMOiniBas 


Federal 


Stote 


Town 


Totals 


Trades and 

Industries 

Training Teachers.. . 


$5,000.00 

12.405.42 
10,000.00 


12,405.42 
G,429.74 


9583.33 

1,470.38 
5,237.78 


91^.22 

13,431 .90 
1,172.00 


93.785.0» 

27,307.70 
12,859.52 


927,406.42 


920,727.70 


97,311.49 


915,023.12 


943,952.31 
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Total expenditures for voeational education were $43,952.31 of 
which $3,785.09 was for agriculture, S27,307.70 for trades and in- 
dustries, and $12,859.52 for teacher-training. Of the $43,952.31 
expended, $20,727.70 was derived from the federal fund, 17,311.49 
from state appropriations, and $15,913.12 from other pubUc sources 
including town a])j)ropriations and payments at iliiode Island State 
College. From the federal funds balances of $3,107.46 for agricul- 
ture and $3,570.26 for teacher-training were carried forward. Essen- 
tially these amounts are returned to the United States TVeasury, as 
they are deducted from the money apportioned to the state for the 
next fiscal year. 

Industrial Rehabilitation 

The General Assembly in 1919 passed "An Act Providing for 
Rehabilitation and Education of Injured and Crippled." This act 
authorizes the Commissioner of Education, with the approval of the 
State Board of Education, to appoint "any crippled, disaV)le(i or 
injured person, beintr a resident of this state, crippled, disabled or 
injured in any Rhode Island manufacturing establisliment, or in the 
pursuit of any other occupation in this state, who shall appear to 
said Commissioner to be a fit subject for such rehabilitation and 
education, as a state benffu iar\' at any suitable institution or school 
. . . either within or witliout the state." To the State Board of 
Education is conunitted the duty of su]jervising the rehabilitation 
and education of persons so appointed. An annual appropriation of 
$5,000 is provided, part of which is available for expenditure for 
artificial limbs, to be provided free of charge or on such tenns of 
repayment by installments as the Conmiissioner of Education may 
approve. Rhode Island is among the first of the states to enter upon 
this ngnificant field of conservation. 

An act of Congress approved by the Preddent on June 2, 1920, 
provides for industrial rehabilitation on a national scale by appro- 
priating money for apportionment to the states that cooperate with 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. A beneficiary of the 
federal law is defined as meaning "any person who, by reason of a 
physical defect or infirmity, whether congenital or acquired by acci- 
dent, injury or disease, is, or may be expected to be, totally or 
partially incapacitated for remunerative occupation," and re- 
habilitation is defined as meaning "the rendering of a person disabled 
fit to engage in a remunerative occupation." 
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For the piirpost :^ of the federal law $750,000 is appropriated for the 
fiscal year endin^j June 30, 1921. and $1,000,000 annually for throe 
years thereafter. The ajjport ionment to the states is to he j)ropor- 
tional to po|)ulation, except that no state allotment may be less than 
$5,000 in any year. To avoid the constitutional question of the 
ri^i of tiie fedend government to encroach upon the field of public 
education, heretofore controlled by the states, the federal act becomes 
effective in any state only upon acceptance of its provisions by the 
legislature of the state, although tentative acceptance may be made 
by the Governor and is valid until the legislature has been in session 
sixty days. The state must also agree that for every dollar of federal 
money expended another dollar shall be expended in the state, and 
to admit civil employees of the federal government to the benefits of 
. courses conducted by the state. The State Board for Vocational 
Education is designated as the state agency for codperation with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, and the state treasurer is 
custodian of federal money allotted to the state. 

While the state and federal legislation is not identical in purpofle* 
there is a substantial similarity, and the amount of federal money 
to be made available, $5,000, is the amount carried by the state act. 
Upon the recommendation of an agent of the State Board who at- 
tended a conference in Washington railed for the puri)Ose of discussing 
the federal law and plans for carr> ing it into efTect, and after careful 
consideration of the premises, the State Board requested tlie Ciovemor 
to issue a proclamation accepting the provisions of the federal act, 
and he did so November 23, 1920. A plan for eoop<'ration with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education was drawn in the office of 
the Commissioner of Education, and ai)prove(i by the Federal Board, 
which has certified Rhode Island to the Unitctl States Treasurer as 
entitled to participation in the allotment of federal money. It will 
be necessarj% if the General Assembly approves cooperation with the 
federal government, to enact legislation accepting the provisions of the 
federal law, and it will be desirable to amend the state law, Chapter 
1737, Acts of 1919, in such manner as to make codperation effective. 
Bills for this purpose will be presented to the General Assembly. 

Supervision 

The probable effect of the act providing additional support for 
trained supervision of schools, predicted when the General Assembly 
was asked to increase the permissible maximum aid per town for 
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salary of superintendent from $750 to $1,000, has been realised in 
general contentment among the personnel. Only two changes have 
been made during the year, one superintendent resigning to accept s 
position as teacher in another state, and one new appointment being 
made because of a readjustment of unions of towns for which the 
State Board of Education provides supennsion under Chapter 1234 
of the public laws. 

The unsatisfactory situation in six towns that have not yet availed 
themselves of any one of the three state plans for supervifflon con- 
tinues. All but one of these towns now pays more annually for 
supervision of schools than the town would be compelled to pay at 
the rate of fifteen dollars per school under Chapter 1234, the state 
assuming responsibility to an amount not exceeding SI, 000 per town 
for supervision. The six towns pay ;iltogether $1,225 for snf)ervision, 
whereas the total expenditure required of the towns would be 1885 
under Chapter 1234, Suix^rvision of approved standard could be 
furnished for these towns by the State Board of Education at an 
expense to the state of not exceeding S6,000, with a possible saving 
by the organization of convenient unions; perha])s S4,000 would be 
sufficient. Supervision provided by the State Board of Education 
for eight towns lias been satisfactory in practice for ])oth towns and 
state; the effect has not been, as might be feared, an increase in 
centralization or a surrender of control of town school affairs to the 
State Board of Education. The Board has consistently maintained 
•its policy of appointing as superintendents persons nominated by the 
school committee of the town. In no instance have towns in any 
supervisory union failed to reach an agreement in makmg a nomina- 
tion. The superintendent appointed invariably has become, as was 
intended, for the period of his service, the school committee's own 
superintendent and agent. Town autonomy and school committee 
administration have not been interfered with, except as school com* 
mittees, having advice from persons trained for efficient supervision, 
have been induced to undertake projects for improvement. There 
can be no doubt that school affairs have been measurably better 
because of expert supervision, and there has been no disposition in 
any town to revert to imtrained part-time supervision, after a trial 
under fuU-time supervision. The schools in these towns suffered 
mucb. less than schools in other rural towns from interruption of 
prc^prams by shortage of teachers, fuel and other conditions incidental 
to the war time educational crisis. 
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The law passed in 1906 requiring superintendents of schools to 
hold certificates of qualifications issued by the State Board of Educa- 
tion applied only to towns receiving state support for supervision. 
When the statutes were revised in 1909 the certificate reqmrement 
was made general. At that time only half the towns in the state had 
qualified for state support by paying the minimum salary designated 
in the law; the remaining towns were supervised by persons who were 
not qualified to meet professional standards. The State Board of 
Education solved the problem for the time being by establishing 
definite standards for professional supervision, and by issuing pro- 
visional certificates on lower qualifications to superintendents em- 
ployed in towns pa>ing only nominal salaries or salaries lower than 
the minimum stipulated for state support. It was expected that the 
solution would work out satisfactorily in practice, because it seemed 
unlikely that a school committee pa>inp: so much as SI, 500 for super- 
vision would enpif^e any but a professional supcnntondent. And the 
expectation was realized until 1920. In 191S a superintendent of a 
town eligible for state support resigned, and was replaced by a super- 
intendent on a pro\'isional certificate at a small salar>' for part-time 
serAHce. It was anticipated that the arrangement was temporary, 
and that in a short time the school committee would reestablish pro- 
fessional super\ision. The salary paid the provisional superin- 
tendent has been raised, and in 1920 the amount paid as salary was 
$1,500. The law providing state support stipulates certification and 
the pajTneut of $1,500 as the only conditions to be compUed with to 
entitle the town tq reimbursement. The superintendent held a 
proviaonai certificate, and the salar^^ had been paid. The State 
Board of Education reports these facts to the General Assembly for 
consideration. Actual experience in this instance has demonstrated 
that the minunum salary requirement alone is not sufiident to guar- 
antee standard supervision. 

Superintendents^ Certificates of Qualification, — ^Under the super* 
Intendents* certificate law of 1906 as amended,* 91 certificates of 
qualification have been issued to superintendents of professional 
ranking as follows: 30 permanent certificates of the first class, 5 
permanent certificates of the second class, 45 temporary certificates 
of the first class, 11 temporary certificates of the third class. Tem- 
porary certificates of the first class are renewable after ten years of 
successful experience in supervision as permanent certificates of the 
first class. During the past year 2 permanent certificates of the first 
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class, 3 temporary certificates of the first class, and 2 t<jmporary 
certificates of the third class have been issued. 

Of the 27 professional superintendents now in service, 25 hold 
certificates of the first class (14 permanent and 11 temporary); 1 
holds a permanent certificate of the second class, and 1 holds a tem- 
porary certificate of the third class. In addition, 7 provisional cer- 
tificates, valid for one year, have been issued to town superintendents 
of the non-profesnonid class. 

Under a new rule of the Board the requirement for a superintend- 
ent's professional certificate is established as (a) g^uAtion from an 
approved college, or university, or normal school, or its equivalent, 
(b) professional study, 216 hours, (c) accredited experience in teaching 
for three years. 

Teachers 

Since 1898 the law has required that every teacher employed in a 

public school shall hold a certificate of qualifications issued by or 
under the authority of the State Board of Education. Under the 
statutes the Board exercises the right to determine requirements for 
certifif at ion, and to issue cortificates of various types. For more 
tiban twenty years certificates have been classified generally into 
four grades, based upon the nature of the holder's academic prepara- 
tion for toaohinp:. While the quahfications stipulated have varied 
from time to time as the Board has made the requirements more 
stringent with the purpose of advancing standards, the essential 
basis of classification has remained the same and is indicated in the 
following general statement: 

First grade — Graduation from an approved college or university, 
or its equivalent. In addition a requirement of a successful exami- 
nation in six professional subjects, including history- of education, 
principles of education, educational psj-choiog;>', methods of teaching, 
school and classroom management, and Rhode Island education, or 
of professional courses in education totalling twelve semester hours, 
was developed, and has been in force for a decade. 

Second grade — Graduation from a state normal school maintaining 
at least a two-year professional course following graduation from a 
standard four-year high school, A successful examination in Rhode 
Island education has been required in recent years of all normal 
school graduates, including graduates of Rhode Island College of 
Education, who take the state examination as part of the work of the 
college. 
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Third grade — Successful exatnination in academic subjects and 
three professional subjrc ts — methods of teaching, school and class- 
room management, and Rhode Island education. This certificate 
has also been granted without examination to jjersons who have 
completed succcissfully one year of a standard normal school course. 

Fourth grade — Successful examination in common school subjects. 
This certificate lias l>een probationaiy, limited to two vi'urs, and not 
renewable. The holder thereof within two years must quaUfy for 
hinder certification or retire from teaching. 

There have lieen two principal criticisms of this general classifica- 
tion, first, that the graduate of a normal school who has had thorough 
and specific professional preparation for teaching and who was a 
professionally trained teacher received a rating that was scomingly 
inferior to that given to the college graduate whose education was 
general and who had not been trained specifically for teaching 
school; and, second, that the classification was rigid and indicated 
no way l>y which a teacher holding any hut the If)\v<'st grade cer- 
tificate miglit advance to liigher professional rcc(tmiit ion, however 
nnich the teacher might advance professionally by notably successful 
expel ieuce. extension or summer school courses, or reading. For 
.some years the Commissioner of Education had been studying the 
possibility of using certification as a device for stimulating and 
encouraging teachers to advance professionally while in service, 
with the purpose of devising a dynamic classifi( ation, in(ii» ating 
higher recognition of professional attainment, to replace the static 
or rigid classification. The development of the extension wnvice 
and the inauguration of the summer sesraon at Rhode Island College 
of Education, and the state scholarships for graduate work in Educa- 
tion at Brown University and courses in education at the State 
College and School of Design presented opportunities through the use 
of which teachers might qualify for higher professional recognition. 

At the February meeting of the Board it was voted to discontinue 
Issuing new first, second, third and fourth grade certificates, and to 
issue thereafter new certificates classified generally as professional or 
provisional according to a plan the details of which should be worked 
out in practice. At the May meeting it was voted to discontinue 
issuing emergency certificates after June 30. The Commissioner of 
Education was authorized to issue preliminary certificates for a 
period not to exceed four weeks pending the presentation of complete 
and satisfactory evidence of qualifications, thus making provision 
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to replace one type of emergency certificate. At the June meeting 
it was voted that no certificate should be issued to any person less 
than nineteen yeara of age, TrcmsaiooBX substitute certificates were 
authorised to meet urgent needs, in the discretion of the Conunis- 
sioner. At the October meeting the issue of certificates on accredited 
teaching experience and professional improvement was authorized. 
In accordance with the general plan and under the new rules of the 
Board, certificates are now classified and issued as follows: 

I. Professional certificates, valid for five years and renewable: 
permanent on accredited experience of five years in teaching ana 

minimum credit for professional imj)rovement. Qualification in 
Rhode Island education is required for unconditional professional 
certification. Professional certificates are classified as follows, 
according to the preparation for service: 

1. Professional certificates valid in secondary schools, (iradua- 
tion from an approved college or university, or satisfactoiy proof of 
equivalent education; 216 hours of professional courses in education. 

2. Professional certificates valid in elementarj^ schools. Gradua- 
tion from an approved normal school, requiring graduation from a 
four-year seoondaxy school for entrance. 

3. Professional certificates valid in primary and pre-primaiy 
schools. Graduation from the primary-kindergarten course in an 
approved normal school, requiring graduation from a four-year 

secondary school for entrance. 

4. Limited professional certificates, valid only for teaching a 
special subject or ait. Accredited academic quaUfications, and 
professional study equivalent to requirements for other professional 
certificates. 

5. Conditional professional certificates. An applicant for a 
certificate who presents evidence of qualifications for a professional 
c^tificate except in Rhode Island education may receive a condi- 
tional professional certificate valid for one ycixr on condition that he 
will qualify in Khode Island education within that time. 

II. Provisional Certificates: 

1. Senior provisional certificate renewable and valid for five 
years in schools and subjects classified as for professional certificates, 
(a) Academic qualifications as for professional certificates, (h) 
Successful experience of five years in teaching, (c) One year of 
successful study in normal school or equivalent, including Rhode 
Island education. The holder of a senior provisional certificate 
may obtain a professional certificate by pursumg courses dfeied for 
study and improvement to teachers in service. 
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2. Junior provisional certificates, valid for one year in elementary 
schools and classified by years from one to five. An initial provisional 
certificate may be granted to graduates of secondary schools on 
approved profesfional study in summer schools or extension courses 
or on examination. An advanced provisional certificate, valid for 
another year, may be granted on successful teaching and continued 
professicMQal study until the candidate is entitled to a senior pro- 
visional certificate. 

3. Special provisional certificates. A college graduate or a 
teacher of accredited experience of five years in public schools may 
receive a special provisional certificate valid for one year and renew- 
able for one year after the iiolder has qualified in Rhode Island 
education. 

Teachers' Permons 

Rhode Island is one of a few states that maintain strictly public 
service, non-contributory teachers' pensions. In this respect the 
state holds a unique and honorable position as l>eing the most liberal 
in making provision for the retirement of teachers. No assessments 
of any kind are levied. The pension plan has worked well in ex- 
perience. It is far from IxMng an excessive charge upon the p;eneral 
treasury, because in iletail it was worked out after a careful estimate 
of expense based upon records of the certification of teachers. 

Pension Statistics. In Rhode Island the average teachers' pension 
in force continues to increase gradually but slow 1> . When pensions 
are classified, however, as long service and disability and with 
reference to two amendments to the pension law intended to make it 
retroactive in operation with reference to teachers ril ready retired, 
it will be seen that the long service pension is steadily approaching 
the maximum pension provided ujiih'r the law. The followinp; table 
shows the average pension in force and the average pcMision granted 
from year to year under the provisions of the original pension act 
and the amendments to it. 
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pension 
m force 




DlMBIUTT PBNMOm 


Aet of 1907 


Art of 1909 


Act cf 1914 


Aet of 191S 






$333.24 
314.55 
.370.54 
394.40 
377.15 
375.02 
30S . 78 
390.60 
421.21 
37d.l3 
418.18 
443.74 
449.22 








1909 


320.33 
331.77 
339.44 
339.32 

343.77 
339 . ;v.) 
334 r,() 
342.62 
342.31 
343.76 


3r2..')0 
333. 13 






1910 






1911 






1912 


154.00 






1913 










308.14 
2.37.09 
207.39 
246.58 

281.30 








244.05 
207.36 
131.96 
136.57 


1916 




1917 




1918 "... 









348 39 
322.78 


1920 


353.25 













In 1920 ten new pensions for a total value of $4,065.91 were 
granted, and five pensions for a total of $2,031.23 were terminated. 
Of new pensions granted seven, for $3,117.58, were for long service, 
and three, for $968.33, were for disability. The net increase in the 
amount of pensions in force is $2,054.68, a little less than the increase 
of $2,090.30 for 1919. The avera^ pension in force was slightly 
increased from $351.24 to $353.25, the gain being made in long service 
pensions;. The average value of long service pensions granted in 
1920 was $449.22. 

The following statistical summary gives an account of pensions 
granted and expenditures for pensions since 1908: 

Number of state penaioiis granted in 13 yean. . 
Number of state pensions terminated 

Number of ptato pension ? in force. 

Highest annual pension in force 

Lowest annual pension in force 

Average annual pension in force 

Pensions granted under act of 1907, 138 

Pensions granted under amendment of 1909, 33 
Pensions granted under amcndmont of 1914. 27 
Penaiona granted under amendment of 1915, 11 
Amount of 212 pulsions granted since 1908. . . . 

Amount of 03 pensions terminated 

Amount of 149 pensums now in force 



212 

63 
149 
$500. UO 
114.50 
363.26 
52,293.33 
10,079.20 
8,407.72 
2,428.30 
73,208.66 
20,574.20 
82,634.35 
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Amount of state appropriation in 1920. . ^ 

Expense of state pensionB in 1920 

Total nmoimt expended since 1908 

Total amount appropriated for state pensions since 1908. 



t88,000.00 
51,680.12 

448,334.54 
455^74.40 



It is estimated that, taking into consideration the number of 
teachers who may be retired in June, 1021, and allowing for the termi- 
nation of pensions, at least $53,000 will be needed for 1921, and the 
State Board of Education recommends that the General Aseembly 
appropriate so much. 



There has been little change with respect to public high schools 
during the year. Compared with 1919 there was a gain of 224, or 
2H P^^ > in total enrollment in high schools, which is somewhat 
better than the usual slow but steady rate of increase in recent years. 
As has l)een pointed out frequently in the annual reports of the Board 
and the Commissioner of Education, there is still need for greater 
enrollment in secondary' schools, our greatest educational losses 
bcinp; with youth of high school age and beyond the years of com- 
pulsoiy attendance. Rolat i voly larger gains have been made recently 
by towns not maintaining public lu^ih schools but complying with 
the mandatory provisions of the high school law by sending; hoys and 
girls to academies or public high schools in other towns. In four of 
our six cities the normal growth of high school enrollment and 
attendance has been retarded somewhat l>y insufficient accommoda- 
tions, in one instance produced \>y fire, and in the other three by need 
for new buildings or enlaigenient of i)resent buildings. There can \)e 
no reasonable doubt that the carrying forward of building plans and 
the development of diversified and liberal high school education 
would have an immediate effect m attracting a larger enrollment. 

For purposes of the law providing state support for a])proved high 
school education the North Kingstown, Newport, Warren and West 
Warwick high schools were approved in 1920 for a tenn of three yesrs 
ending in 1923. Other high schools having three year approval sie 
Cranston, Pawtucket, Providence Classical and Providence Hope, 
for three years ending in 1921; and Cumberhind, East Providence, 
Westerly and Woonsocket, for three years ending m 1922. Three 
year approval is given for complete compliance with the minimum 
requirements for high schools established by the State Board of 
Education. One year provisional approval is given for appnndmate 
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compliance and an undertaking to attempt to attain complete com- 
pliance. The following high schools were approved for one year: 
Barrington, Bristol, Burrillville, Central Falls, Hope Valley and 
Ashaway in Hopkinton, Little Compton, New Shoreham, North 
Pravideiiee, Engliib and Teclmical in Frovidenoe, and South Kings- 
town. In addition several public hi^ schools in other states and 
several private secondary schools were approved for the purpose of 
permitting towns to send pupils to them in compliance with the 
mandatory provisions of the hifjti school law. 

PuBUC Evening Schools 

Total expenditures for instruction in public evening schools for the 
school year of 1919-1920 were 883,033.61. an increase of $28,495.72 
over the preceding year, and an increase of $17,051.57 over 1915- 
1916, when the previous high record was attained. The total ex- 
penditures for four years, 1916 to 1919, were, respectively, $65,982.04, 
$63,879.56, §56,963.46 and $54,537.89, showing a steady decrease, 
attributed to various causes, among them the distraction of w ar and 
the fact that so many industrial establishments have been engaged 
on overtime and night schedules. The unusual increase for 1919- 
1920, while due in part to compliance with the mandator^' provisions 
of the Americanization act, indicates also a wholesome resumption 
of evening school . instruction. The public evening school has been 
for many years a feature of the state's general plan for education, of 
great ragnificance because of the opportunity afforded for school 
education for adults and for youth who have entered upon employ- 
ment. The widespread revival of interest is shown by the facts that 
with only two exceptions every town increased its expenditures in 
1919-1920 over the preceding year. Warwick inaugurated evening 
school instruction, an important advance because the town is an 
industrial centre. 

The following table shows the amounts expended by the several 
towns for three years, and the amount of state support for 1919- 
1920. As the town cixpenditures for 1920 include amounts expended 
for instruction in Americanisation classes, the state column gives 
the total apportionment of state support, including support for 
Americanisation classes: 
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Evening School Finances 



ToTAii AHODim EKnnn»BD bt Towm 



1918 



1919 



1»20 



Support by 
Mite 



Baifu^fton. ...... 

Bristol 

Burrillville 

Central Falls 

Coveotry 

CraQBton 

Cumberland 

East Providence. . 

Jolmston 

Lincoln 

Newport 

NorUi Providence. 

PawtMckpf 

Providence 

Smithfield 

Warren 

Warwick 

Westerly 

West Warwick. . . . 
Woonsocket 



1502.03 

sr>o 57 
3,705.40 
137.50 
jS00.07 

901.66 
1,039.50 
252.50 
278.09 
884.50 
200.00 
S.119.55 
31,667.78 
147.80 
514.75 



902.65 

1.975 ns 

4,284.43 



$499.02 

1,463.66 
870.75 
3,267.68 



418.50 

9.'>4 no 

5:i4 20 
477.50 
251.06 
2,135.85 

82.50 
6.42.'>.0O 
30,605.53 
113.88 
507.40 



1,507.04 

473.52 
3,859.72 



$56,963.46 



$54,537.89 



$834.52 

1,703.78 
971 19 

5,679.67 
384.00 

1,738.82 
S29 28 

1,690.70 
(>52 50 
533.51 

2,321.85 
140.00 

8, -,:•!.} 03 
38,091.92 
282.90 
921.66 

1,464.71 

1.304.12 

4,332.89 
10,023.56 



$463.42 

1,160.44 
370.00 
1,634.06 
208.04 
646.92 
408.64 
687.64 
326.25 
323.76 
630.82 
70.00 
1,581.90 
2,357.76 
133.58 
460.83 
889.32 
.'>30 42 
1,692.68 
1,945.24 



$83,033.61 



$16,522.62 



State Scholarships . 

The State Board of Education awards free state scholarships at 

Rhode Island School of Dosign, at Rhode Island College of Pharmacy 
and Allied Scienros, and in the graduate department of education at 
Brown University. Under the rehabilitation act the Commissioner 
of Education, witli the approval of the Board, appoints crippled 
victims of industrial accidents to free state scholarships at suitable 
institutions. To the Board is entrusted supervision of the work of 
students appointed on free state scholarships. Regular reports of 
the progress made by these students are received by the Board. 
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Rhode Island School of Design 

During the school year of 1919-1920 the number of a{>plications 
for state scholarships m the Rhode Island School of Design made to 
the State Board of Education was 680 of which 134 were for day and 
546 for evening classes. There was an increase of 13 in the number 
of applications for day scholarships, and an increase of 134 in the - 
number of applications for evening scholarships, or a total increase 
of 147 in the total number of applications. The total number of 
appointments for the year was 434, including 112 day and 322 evening 
scholarships. In comparison with the preceding year these numbers 
show an apparent decrease of 8 in the number of day scholarships 
and a decrease of 81 in the number of evening scholarships, and a 
decrease of 89 in the total number of scholarships awarded. The 
apparent decrease is to be explained in part by the innovation of 
granting 47 day scholarships and 137 evening scholarships for a year, 
instead of for a term as previously. Were these scholarships counted 
as two in each instance the total of appointments would show an 
increase of 95 for the year, instead 'of an apparent decrease of 89. 
The increase in the annual appropriation made by tlie General Assem- 
bly of 1920 became available for the school year of 1920-1921. The 
number of applications rejected was 240, including 224 for evening 
scholarsliips and 22 for day scholarships, and was 237 more than in 
the preceding year. The numlx^r of scholarships resigned or re- 
linquished during the year was 167, including 29 day and 138 evening 
scholarships; in the preceding year 96 scholarships were relinquished. 
At the end of the school year in May, 1920, 79 state students ^ycre 
enrolled in day clafises in various departments, as follows; Freehand 
drawing and painting, 15; architecture, 6; mechanical design, 28; 
textile design, 11; jewelry and silversmithing, 4; normal art, 5; 
decorative design, 10. Besides the state students enrolled in day 
classes, 181 were enrolled in evening classes. The law regulating 
appointments requires an apportionment so that the people of the 
several counties may participate in the advantages of free scholar- 
ships as nearly as possible in proportion to the respective populations 
of the counties. It will be observed that a county may not attain 
the maximum ratio in the apportionment unless there are from the 
county applications for scholarships up to the county's quota. It 
rarely happens that the applications from any county esccept Provi- 
dence reach the county's quota; hence generally all applicants from 
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towns outride Providence county receive appoinlnu nts if the appli- 
cations conform to the general rules and regulations adopted by the 
Board to conserve the state's interest. Besides four summer scholaiv 
ships, appointments in the year under review were apportioned as 
follows: 

Day Scholarships: Bristol county — Barrington 3. Kent County — 
East Greenwich 1, Warwick 2, West Warwick 3; total 6. Newport 
county— Newport 7. Providence county — Burrillville 2, Central 
Falls 5, Cranston 5, Cumberland 1, East Providence 1, Glocester 1, 
Johnston 1, Lincoln 1, North Providence 1, North Smithfield 2, 
Pawtucket 18, Ptovidence 43, Woonsocket 12; total 93. Washington 
county — Hopkinton 1, Westerly 2; total 3. Total for state, 112. 

Eveniny Scholarships: Bristol — Barrington 2, Bristol 1; total 3. 
Kent county- — Coventry' 1, East Greenwich 8, Warwick 7, West 
Warwick 3; total 14. Newport county — Newport 3. Providence 
county — Rurrillville 2, Central Falls 10, Cranston 18, Cumberland 5, 
Kiust Providence 9, Johnston 2, Lincoln 4, North Providence 7, 
North Smithfield 1, Puwtucket 72, Providence 143, Woonsocket 29; 
total 302. Total for the state, 322. 

^>ixteen state students were graduated from Rhode Island School 
of Design, recemng diplomas from various departments as follows: 
Mechanical design 6, decorative design 3, normal art 3, and one each 
from the departments of freehand drawing and painting, textile 
design, architort ure, and jcwcliy and ^^ilvcrsniithing. One state 
student was f^radnatcd from evening class<\s in the department of 
textile design, and 4 received gi'aduate certificates not classed as 
diplomas. Four other certificates for completion of part of a course 
short of graduation were awarded, two in tlie department of textile 
design and two in jeweln,- and silvcrsniithing. 

To state students honoraiy scholarships were awarded by the 
School of Design as follows: Trustees post-graduate scholarship for 
fideUty and ability; three Benedict scholarships; Walter F. Chassey 
memorial scholarship; evening life class scholarship; medal and 
scholarship by New England Manufacturing Jewelers and Silver- 
smiths Association; the Providence Art Club scholarship in the 
department of freehand drawing and painting. State students re- 
ceived honorable mention in the awards of the Providence Art Club 
scholarship. State students were also awarded prizes and medals 
as follows: The Beeckman prize, the medal given by Herpers 
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Brothers of Newark, X. J., the nudal given by the Utopian Club of 
Providence. In addition, two state students received first honorable 
mention for the Augustus Hoppin prize, the Beeckman prize, and the 
Ives prize. 

Rhode Island College of Pharmacy 

In the school year of 1910 1020 twenty-two appUcations for free 
state scholarships at Rhode Island College of Pharmacy were filed, 
and ten were granted. Because it was constrained to reject more 
than half of the applications, the State Board recommended an 
infTease in the annual appropriation, and the General Assembly in 
1920 made provision for an annual appropriation of $2,000. For the 
school year of •1920-1921 twenty applications wvvv received before 
May 1, and sixteen later. From 36 applications f w cnty-one appoint- 
ments were made, the increased appropriation he'mg still inadequate 
to provide for all whose cjualifications reached the requirements 
established by rule and regulation. The average ap;e of applicants 
was between 20 and 21 years. Of the 21 who were appointed 17 had 
had high school education, 14 had attended the College of Phannacy 
at least one year, and four had only elementary' education. In 
awarding scholarships preference is given to persons who have not 
I^eviouBly had free state sdiolarships, in oid^ that the state's pro- 
vision may be distributed to the largest poedble number. 

Brown University 

The number of applications for scholarships in the graduate de- 
partment of education at Brown Univcisity was larger than in the 
preceding year, and the amount awarded was larger also, both facts 
indicating a return toward normal conditions as affecting schools 
and teachers. Altogether 48 scholarships were awarded, amounting 
in value to $2,631.68. Graduates of the following schools and 
colleges were included among applicants: Amherst College 1, Bates 
College 3, Beloit College 1, Boston University 2, Bridgewater Normal 
School 1, Brown University 15, Coe Colk^ 1, Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College 1, Cornell University 1, Mechanic Arts School of 
Boston 1, Mount Holyoke College 2, Ohio State University 1, Rhode 
Island College of Education 4, Rhode Island State College 2, St. 
Laurent College 1, University of Tennessee 1, Trinity College 1, 
Tufts College 1, Yale University 1. Fourteen state students com- 
pleted university requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. 
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Education of the Bund 

For more than s<^vonty-five yoars the ( Iciicial AsM-mLly has made 
annually an appropriation for tlie education of the blind. For 
blind children of school age the original plan of appointment to free 
state scholarships at institutions for educaticm of the blind has been 
followed. In addition provision is made for education of blind adults 
in their own homes, and for care and maintenance of blind babies at 
suitable institutions. The General Assembly in 1920 increased to 
$40 each the amount that' the Board might expend for clothing for 
blind children, and also increased the appropriation for education 
of the adult blind to permit an increase in the salaries of instructors. 

EdueaHon of Blind Children 

Twenty-four children were appointed to slate .scholarships at the 
Perkins Institution in 1018-1910. Of these on<' left during the year 
and one by change of residence became a Massachusetts pupil. The 
remaining twenty-two wore reappointed, as were also two former 
pupils, one for sjX'cial work and one who through change of residence 
became again a liiiode Island pui)il. Five new appointments t)rought 
the number of state pupils for 1919-1920 to 29; a.s two of these did 
not for various reasons return to the school the number in attendance 
during the year was but 27. In the course of the year three state 
pupils left the school, one to go to work at home; one to gain ex- 
perience in tuning, his chosen profession, in a pianoforte factory with 
intention of returning at some future time to finish the course and 
earn a certificate for excellence in that line of work; and one proving 
sufficiently incapable and incompatible to warrant discharge from, 
the school. Report for the other pupils, with one exception in 
which physical infirmity was the cause, is given by the director as 
follows : " Nearly all of them are doing good work, but they require 
further training in order to render their education productive of good 
results. Hence we earnestly recommend them for continuance." 

For a part of the year one young man was in attendance at a 
commercial school on a state scholarship. On the completion of his 
course he found < inplo>iuent in a business establishment, and has 
since been successful in hts work. 
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EdueatUm (fte AduU Blind 

Perhaps no service directed and supervised by the State Board of 
Education m less conspicuous than the education of the adult blind 
in their own homes. Day after day, month after month, year after 
year, two devoted teachers travel from one section of the state to 
another, visiting here and there a blind person, giving a lesson, leav- 
ing a mese^agc of hopefulness, litrhtening; the burden of affliction, and 
departing as quietly as they came. The general public knows very 
little of this work; it is not of a kind to attract attention. One of 
the instructors wrote thus in a recent report to the Board: 

"Perhaps this work seems small to those who do not know it, but 
nothing can be really small that so transforms the lives of people as 
does the demonstrated knowledge that even when the most im- 
portant wheel is gone from the machinery' of life, much still remains. 
One of the modern writers of today classes occupation as one of the 
thirteen great things in life, and he is right. So long as a man is 
usefully busj^ he has courage, but there is nothing that so saps the 
vitality as idleness. I have seen this forcibly demonstrated in many 
cases since I have been engaged in my present work. 

" I am happy to report tlw,t most of my people are happily busy, 
that they are all interested in tiying to do something. You will 
notice that my route does not lie so much in the South or Washington 
• County as formerly, but that is because I have done all I can for 
several living in that district. It is my plan, just as soon as I get 
hold of anything that is worth while, to go to my ex-pupils and give 
it to them. ' 

"In order that the work may be as far reaching as possible, I am 
prejiaring an article descriptive of the same to be sent to all the 
principal papers outside of Providence. It astonishes us that we 
often meet persons who did not know that there was any such work 
carried on, and I often wonder why they have not seen it in the 
papers. The teaching of the blind in their homes is almost as great 
a boon to their families as to themselves, for when it is realized that 
the untoi tunate member is happily employed, it entirely alters the 
atmosphere of the home." 

In the past year the teachers of the adult blind travelled 6,238 
miles and visited homes in Bristol, Carolina, Central Falls, Cranston, 
Conimicut, East Providence, Jamestown, Kingston, Newport, Oak* 
land Beach, Pawtucket, Pawtuxet, Pascoag, Providence, Tiverton, 
Warren and Woonsoeket. The number of persons receiving in- 
struction was 62, including 14 new pupils. The age of pupils ranged 
from 23 to 81 years, and averaged 56 years. Besides reading in 
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three systems, writing, sewing, knitting, crocheting, tatting, netting, 
chair seating and caning, basketry and raffia work were taught. 
Three sales of articles made by the blind were conducted, two in 
Newport and one in Pirovidence. The amount realised from sales 
was $809.87. Altogether $1,134 was paid to b^nd woricers, as the 
proceeds of sales and exchanges. By reason of the instruction pro- 
vided 37 blind pupils are partly self-support ing. In addition to work 
with the blind one instructor visited and taught a child 12 years of 
age who was confined at home with spinal trouble. 

FitEE Public Libraries 

For seventy-five years the significant place of free public libraries 
in a state educational sj^stem has been recognized in the law directing 
the Commissioner of Education to give his assistance in the selection 
of books. The first Commissioner was influential in promoting the 
establishment of free public libraries in more than half the towns of 
Rhode Island. Other Commissioners labored zealously to increase 
library^ facilities. For nearly fifty yeai*s the state had assisted free 
public libraries through an annual ai^jnoyirintion to bo apportioned 
to the libraries and used for the purciiase of now books. For 1020 
the number of free pul)lio libraries receiving state support was G3, as 
it was in 1919. The amount of $9,969.94 was apportioned from the 
appropriation of ?10,000, besides which an appropriation of $3,000 
was expended for free traveling libraries and libraiy visitation. 
With the annual report of the Commissioner of Kducavion will l>e 
found statistical tables indi( ating the development of free public 
library service, with comparisons on the l)asesof the preceding year 
and ten years earlier. It is significant that, largely because of state 
support, more than 175,000 new books have been placed on the 
shelves of free public libraries in ten years, and that annual circula- 
tion, now more than a million and a quarter annually, has increased 
a quarter of a million as compared with ten years ago. The increase 
in circulation is not, however, commensurate with the increase in 
number of volumes. 

More than one recent report of the State Board of Eklucation has 
suggested either a state appropriation to be applied to the salaries 
of librarians or otherwise under such conditions and regulations as will 
promote the improvement of free public library service, or possibly 
the apportionment of part of the annual appropriation on the basis of 
circulation. The desirability of the apportionment of public money 
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in felation to more than one measure of public service has frequently 
been demonstrated in connection with schools. Teachers' money , for 
instance, is apportioned on the number of schools and on the school 
census. Evening school money for the promotion of Americanization 
classes has been apportioned on the two bases of enrollment and 
attendance. Certification of librarians, similar to certification of 
teachers, has been*advocated, with an annual appropriation to be 
apportioned as part of the salaries of certificated librarians. The 
extremely wide variation in the public service rendered by free public 
libraries is indicated by the difference in the ratio of circulation to the 
number of volumes in the library. The law in its present form 
assists in placing books on the shelves of public libraries; there is 
need of measures that will take the books from the shelves and keep 
them circulating. The present law promotes a static development, 
whereas the free public library may be made a dynamic agency for 
extending public education. 

One student was iimduated from Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion as a trained librarian, the first giaduate of the librar>' training 
course iii:iumirated two y(\ars ajj;(). In connectioTi with the annual 
summer sesjsiuii, the customaiy institute for iibrariaub was conducted. 

Traveling Libraries 

The trend toward an* improvement in the circulation of traveling 

libraries indicated in the report for 1919 was continued in* 1920, and 
the circulation for the year was the largest of i ocord with the excep- 
tion of 1916, when the total was in excess of 52,000. The summary 
following shows the number of libraries, books and loans since- 1908: 



libwies Volumes Lniu 

1906 84 5,636 10,627 

1900 127 7fiQ7 19,369 

mo Ifi9 9,193 28,623 

1911 214 11,783 28,284 

1912 210 11,274 30,073 

1913.. 206 10,507 31,464 

1914 211 11,044 33,717 

1916 311 11,894 47,770 

1916. 212 12,26o 52,186 

1917 214 12,125 47,671 

1918 : 242 13,261 46,430 

1919 227 12,205 46^708 

1920 226 12,428 48»646 
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The admiiiistnition of a system of travolinp; lil)iiui('S involves 
careful att( ntion to l)ooks, to insure tlie most eeonomie use, Kaeh 
time a libraiy ivS returned to headquarters it is carefully examined, 
and necessary repairs are made. A library is not returned to service 
until all books are restored to first-class condition. During the year 
9,006 books were cleaned, 4,938 books were repjiired, 10,278 books 
were shellacked, 50 books were rebound, 22 libraries were revised, 
and 50 cases were repaired. 

Superintendents of schools and teachers codperate in extending 
the service of traveling libraries by making schools centres for the 
loaning of books. Most are apj^rcciative of the service that nvdy be 
rendered. Following are a few extracts from recent letters: 

" I appreciate your help in supplying this valuable material for 

our schools/' 

"Let me tell jou again how much we appreciate the books you 
loan us." 

''I do not know what we would have done without the traveling 
library this cold winter. We will be pleased to get a new one." 

" This libraiy has meant a great deal to our people, who are several 
miles from a library." 

George Towns Bakeb 

Honorable George Towne Baker, member of the State Board of 
Education continuously for twenty-six years from 1804 to 1920, 
died at his home in Barrington on February' 7, 1020. He was bom 
in Providence June 25, 1842, and was educated in the public schools. 
He served three months in the Civil War as Sergeant in CoMi])any B, 
Tenth Rhode Island Volunteers. He represented Barrington in the 
State Senate, 1890-1894. His service as a member of the Board of 
Education was painstaking and covered a wide field; in his death 
the State of Rhode Island has lost a citizen who in his lifetime ex- 
emplified the finest ideals of civic service, and public education has 
lost one of its most devoted friends. Action on his death was taken 
by the Board in the adoption of the following resolutions: 

BeaohUtOM 

In sorrowful recognition of our loss in the death of the Honorable 
George Towne Baker,^ our late associate, and in sincere acknowledg- 
ment fo our appreciation of his life and character, it is hereby resolved 
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by the members of the Board of EdueaUon of the State of -Rhode 
Island: 

That we treasure in appreciative remembrance his long and 
honorable service in the membership of ihm Board, his willing 
sacrifice of time and effort to public interests, his devotion to the 

cause of public education, his courtesy, constancy and saneness in 

the deliberations of the Board, his wise and efficient activities in the 
execution of many of its varied duties entrusted to him in a devoted 
service of twentj'-six years. 

That the records of the Board on nearly ever>' page reveal his 
sense of public responsibility and his painstaking care in fulfilling 
public trust. In attendance at meetings of the Board and con- 
ferences of committees, in visitation of institutions, in the auditing 
and verification of accounts, in the preparation of fi;overning rules 
and regulations, in the examination of reports and applications, and 
in supervision and direction of the interests entrusted to him, no 
member has been more active or devoted more tune and thought to 
the ser\nce of the Hoard. As chairman of committees he exercised 
care of the l)uil(lin^ and ^;rouiids of tiie Rhode Island Normal School, 
supervised the apportionment of mileage and served on the com- 
mittee on instruction. As chainnan of the committee on scholar- 
ships, he gave attention to hundreds of applications, approved the 
awarding of state scholarships in the Rhode Island School of Design , 
Brown University, the Rhode Island College of Pharmacy, the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, and other institutions, gave 
thoughtful supervision, sometimes with visitation, to the work of 
state students, and directed the instruction of adult blind in thdir 
homes under the authority of the Board. In the founding of the 
Exeter School in 1907 and its aciministration until 1917 he was chair- 
man of the committee of management, which gave direction to its 
beginnings, its policies and its growth to an institution of ten buildings 
and three hundred inmates. 

That under the observation of the Board as member and chainnan 

of the school committee of Barrington for twenty-seven years, he not 
only rendered signal service for the schools of that town, but also 
established high standards for the administration of pubhc education 
worthy of emulation elsewhere. Through his influence a critical 
survey of the schools in the town was made in 1901 by the Conmus- 
*sioner of Public Schools, which was the l)eginning of improvements 
that under his guidance have kept Harrington schools in the first 
rank among town systems. 

That we revere him for the rectitude aiid devotion of his life in 
home and community, recall with appreciation the merited lionors 
paid him by his townsmen by repeated elections to public office 
fully equalled by the honor conferred on the town by his service for 
school and library, on the town council and as State Senator, and 
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hold him in grateful remembrance as a soldier in our civil war for 
freedom. 

That in all our personal and official relations with him we have 
known him as a cheerful, dilinent and capable fellow-worker, a man 
of kindly disposition, unfailing courtesy, ready sympathy, sane 
judgments, broad .views, high ideals, deep religious faith, loj'alty to 
duty and ever active service; an advocate of measures he believed 
to be right; a protector of others against injustice; one exhibiting a 
constancy and a practical comprehension of ways and means in 
pul)li(' administration; a friend to others whose good will, pood sense 
and good humor endeared him to tliem; in all a Christian gentleman, 
a noble citizen, a patriotic public servant. 

That in a common fellowship of sorrow we extend our heartfelt 
sympathy to his bereaved family and sorrowing friends, and cherish 
ti^e memory of him as a friend whose fruitful life ha^ enriched our 
own. 

Commemoration of Board's Semi-Centenary 

As part of a program for the suitable observance of the anniver- 
saries of significant events in tlie (Mliir;il i(mal histoiy of Rhode Island, 
a' commemoration of pubhc education in recognition of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the creation of the State Board of Education antl the 
seventy-fifth of the appointment of the (^'ommissioner of Public 
Schools, was conducted at Rhode Islund College of Education on 
December 3, 1920. Before an unusual gathering of citizens who had 
assembled in honor of the occasion addre.s.ses were delivered by dis- 
tinguished educators from Rhode Island and other states, who 
brought to the Board and the ( "onnnissioner messages of greeting 
and felicilat ion. and wlio reviewed tlie events of the past, applauded 
the ])i()gress of Rhode island education, eulogized the men who had 
contributed to its evolution, and forecasted a future experience no 
less rich than had been the past. It is significant of the recognition 
of the importance of these anniversaries that every New England 
state and the State of New York was represented by a leading 
educational ofiicei. In the evening tiie State Board of Education 
and the Commisvsioner were tendered u coniplimentaiy dinner l)y the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. The program follows; 

Commemorative Exorci.HCK at 
Rhode Inland CoUece of Education 
•i3':0OP.M. 

Singing: "Eotudiantina" P.Laetuf 

"Fnyv" Jlowaan< 

CoLUEin aw Education Ovkm Cum 
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Psatbh^Rbt. Edwasd HoLYOKB . FMtor Calvmiy Baptist Cbureb, FMridenoe 

AOMUEMn 

Hdv FiiKiiKHH K HfF.rKERT • . > . • Ctainoan State Rnurd of F<)iif:if ion • 
Dr. Waltck K. Ranqeb ....... CommiBsioner of Education 

Commemoration Adorebb 
Da. JoBK R. FnnwT .... ComiuiMloDer of EdueatioD, 8Ut» of New York. 

Sinciiv: "Fiddle and I" Goodme 

"My NativaLand" JvUt Jordan 

CiHEF.TlNOn AND MRMHAaEH 

Verniniit, PinnmiMioner Clarence H. Drmpm-y 

Connecticut, Coinn>i»«ii)n« r Albert B. Meredith 

Brown Uoivenity, President W. U. P. Faunee. 

Rhode Island State College, President Howard Edwards 

Providence College, President Albert T. Casey 

Rhode Ifllaod College of Education, Principal John L. Alger 

Rhode bland School of Dedgn. Mrs. Guatav Radcfce. Present 

School ComniitteeM. Rev. Anson B. Howard, Bristol, 

Superintendents of Schools, Superintendent Herbert W. Lull, Newport 

Seeondary Sdiools» Prineipa] Ehner 8. Hoemer, Pawtueket 

Elementary Schools. Mi^^s Cl;irri V.. Ctiuk- Pirfr tnT of Teacher Traininc 

Public T-iliniricft, William T. Cioddnrd, President Hhodc Islanrl Library .\s«nriation 

Sinking: Soprano .Solo . . . . . . . . . . . Selected 

MiMEiin.T EiiUOVT 
RBcapnogr at 5:30 P. M. 

Ciinipliinnntary IlitiiuT at 6:30 V. M.. given to the ."^tate Board of Ediirrition by the Rho<lp Inland 
InBtifutc of In^truriiijii unflor the direction of tlic Fiftieth Annivcr^iir; ( 'Dinniittec: .Superin- 
deut .lolm F. DtHTinij, Kent County: Superintendent Isaac O. Win^luw, Providc'ncc County; 
Superintendent Herbert W. Lull, Newport County; Superintendent Willard H. Bacon. Washing- 
ton County; BuperinteDdant William C. Hobba, Bristol County 

Speakebr 

•Dr. Stephan S. Colvin, President Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
CommiaBioner Augustus O. Thonus of Maine 

Conunissioner Eriir>t W. Butterfiidd of N'cw Hampshire 

Deputy Comuiiaaioner Frank W. Wright of Massachusetts 

Judige Howanl B. Gorham. Chairman Providence Sohool Committee 

Mrs. Elisabeth H. Sturges, Presidential Elector 

Superintendent Inaac (). Winalow, Providence 

Mrs. Mary M. Nugent, Supervisor, Warwick 

principal William S. Steere, Preeident Barnard Club 

Miss Mary WiUiams, Principal John Howlaad School, Providence 

Comminiener Walter E. Rancer of Rhode Island • 

MoaiC BT TRB CLASaiCAl. Tnio 

Violin: Mrs. Levi B. Edwards 

Violoncello: Mr. A. Forest Ranger 
^no: Mias Harriet M. Hathaway 

As a souvenir of thv fommomoration a pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages was prepared by Dr. Charles Carroll under the direction of the 
Commissioner of Education. Tlie pamphlet includes an historical 
summar\' of the admini.stration of public education in Rhode Island 
by the State Board of Education for fifty years; a similar summary 
for the Commissioner of Public Schools and Commissioner of Educa- 
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tion covering the twenty-five years preceding the creation of the 
Board, and the activities of the Ck>mmi88ioner in the jurisdiction 
' entrusted to him for the past fift}- years; and brief biographical 
sketches of the sixty-nine citizens who have been members of the 
State Board of Education, and of the nine men who have been Com- 
missioners. The pamphlet is illustrated by pictures of sbcty-five of 
sixty-nine members of the Board and of eight of the nine Commia- 
sioners. So nearly complete and so notable a collection of portraits 
was achieved through patient research covering nearly two years. 
Besides being a significant compilation of data of interest to educators, 
the pamphlet contains a wealth of material of gencTal historical 
interest, particularly in the abundance of biography of leading citizens 
who were active in education and in other fields of civic enterprise. 

State Appropriations for Public Edl t atiux 

The following table presents state appropriations for public educa- 
tion for three years, for purposes of comparison. In three years the 
amount made available for apportionment to the seveial towns as 
state support for public schools has l)een increased by $21,000, while 
the total amount made available for expenditure or apportionment 
by or under the direction of the State Board of Education or th© 
Commissioner of lulucation has l>een increased h>- $42,500. Essen- 
tially the (ieneral A.ssembly, while makinir S21.(KI() available as state 
support for town schools, has provided an additional .*2 1,500 for the 
improvement of public education through state agencies, including 
such enterprises as pensions for public .school teachers, teachers' 
institutes and educational circulars, the examination and certifica- 
tion of teachers, the education of teachers, the instruction of the 
blind, free public libraries and traveling lil)raries, and scholarships at 
various institutions. The appropriations for 1920 show an increase 
of 131,200 over those of 1919. In addition the General Assembly 
provided material and significant increases in appropriations for 
various institutions not controlled or managed by the state division 
of public education service, although conducting schools as part of 
their legitimate and necessary work. 

Increases for the year include $1,000 for high and graded schools, 
$5,000 for supervision, $2,000 for the increase of teachers' salaries, 
$3,000 for industrial education, 18,000 for evening schools to be 
applied particularly to Americanization classes, $500 for medical 
inspection, $200 for the examination and certification of teachers, 
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$1,000 for teachers' pensions, $700 for educational publications, $1,000 
for the education of blind children, $800 for the education of the adult 
blind, $500 for traveling libraries, $5,000 for Rhode Island College 
of Education, $2,000 for scholarships at Rhode Island School of 
Design, $1,000 for scholarships at Rhode Island College of Pharmacy, 
$30,000 for Rhode Island State College for maintenance and $45,000 
for a new building, $4,500 for Rhode Island Institute for the Deaf, 
$12,000 for the Exeter School, $99,500 for the State Home and School, 
$18,500 for the Sockanosset School, and $2,000 for the Oaklawn 
School. 

State AppropriaUong 





1918 


1919 


1920 




$120,0(X) 


$120.(K)0 


S 120.000 




33,000 


33,(.KM) 


34,0(X) 




4,500 


4,500 


4,500 




5,000 


5,000 


5,000 




23,000 


23,000 


28,000 




6,500 


6.500 


8,500 




11,300 


12,(MX) 


15,000 




9,200 


9,500 


17,500 




. 4,500 


5,000 


5,600 




3,000 


3,200 


3,400 




49.000 


51,000 


.T2,000 


Examinatinn of children for ranploymcnt 


8,000 


8.(HM) 


8,(KX) 




150 


150 


150 




500 


500 


500 




800 


800 


1,500 






2,000 


I'.oon 






5,000 


5,0(K) 






1,500 




Graduate courses in Brown University 


5,000 


5,000 


5,000 




10,000 


9,000 


10,000 




3,000 


3.000 


3,800 




9,!KM) 


10,000 


l(),f)00 


Travrliii}? iihrarics and Liinaiy \'isitor 


2,500 


2,500 


3,000 


Rhode Island College of Kducation 


77,000 


77,000 


82,000 


Mileage of students of College of Eduoation . . 


4,000 


4,000 


4,000 




23,000 


23,000 


25,000 




1,000 


1,000 


2,000 


Rhode Island State College 


20,U0U 


15,000 


75.000 






as.ooo 


4o,tXK) 




46,500 


49,000 


63,500 




92,500 


98,000 


110,000 




26,100 


2(5,500 


136,000 




96,500 


92,000 


110,500 




14,600 


16,500 


18,500 
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. Of the appropriations apportioned or expended by or under the 
direction of the state division of public education service all but one 
were adequate to meet the requirements of law. That for medical 
inspection was 1254 short of the amount needed to reimburse towns 
for approved expenditures. While several of these appropriations 
are fixed by statute, most are detennined on estimates of anticipated 
requirements, and a deficit indicates merely an extension of town 
school service that was not foreseen when estimates were being made. 
On the other hand unexpfnidcd ])a1ances remained in several accounts 
to the amount of $12,475.36, all of which rovcrts to the treasury.- In 
addition $1 1 ,alU.24 from the appropriation for industrial education 
was carried forward for expenditure before the expiration of the 
industrial fiscal year, June 30, 1921. 

Estimates of re(]uirements for the eiisiiiiiu: year warrant recom- 
mendation of increases in appropriations the amounts of which 
are not established hy law to make available the followinjj; amounts: 
Supervision of public schools, $30,{M)0, an increas<' of $2,0()0; high 
and graded schools, $34,500, an increase of SoUO: medical inspcu-tion, 
$0,500, an increase of $1,000; evening; schools, inchidinir Americani- 
zation cla,sscs, §18,000, an increa.se of .SoOO; examination <»l teacheis 
$3,700, an increase of $,'300; teachers' pensions, 8.');'>,0()0, an increase 
of $1,000; education of blind chililren, $10,500, an mcrea.se of $500; 
Rhode Island College of Education $92,000, an increase of $14,000; 
summer session of Rhode Island C^ollege of Education, ^,000, an 
increase of $1,000; free public libraries $10,500, an increase of $500. 

Public Expenditures for Education 

In accordance with custom this report closes with a comparative 
statement showing public expendituies for education for three years 
as follows: 

Current iSlatc Ejcpeiuliturcs 



Public sdioob, "teaclum" 


191S 








$r2(),(KK1 (M) 


*120,(KK) (M) 


$12f),(KM).()() 


High pchoolfl 


29,820. (K) 


20,775 m) 


30,080.00 




2,700.00 


3,530.00 


3,775.00 




3,7S5.86 


4,996.33 


5,000.00 


Supervision of public schools. . . . 


21,955.fK) 


21,922.48 


27,994.72 


Increa8«> of teachprs' salariM. . . . 


5,971.26 


5,620. Of. 


0.311.66 




8,185.59 


7,686.92 


16,522.62 




4,621.80 


4,921.60 


6,500.00 
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1918 


1919 


itao 




•2,91o.69 


$3/194.45 


$3,248.37 


TeaichefB' oensions ...» 


40.081 84 

ver|| Wr* ■ 


48.008.73 


51.580 12 


li^TMninnf inn AhiirlrAtk fnr Am- 










7,836.00 


6,815.00 


6,746.00 


Teachers' institutes, lectures, etc. 






1,<>4Z. 00 


Promotion of Americanization. . 




1,769.23 


2,681.19 


TeadiiDg of fire preveiitioii in 












1,500.00 




GradiUito couiBBB in Brown ITni* 








vprsitv 


5,000.00 


5,000.00 


5,000.00 


£klucation of blind children. . . . 


7,114.94 


8.505.00 


8 862 68 


T*kiuf^fltinn nf innirpH 










2 H7 

ib>|OXvF .Of 






TThia VUltillA 111 BPliPliMl 


OftSS flit 


flfiAQ flS 


OQAO im 


IVftvpliffiflf KtiTATinii AThil Tjhi'n.i'if 
•'••ii'VdiuK luwsuwv emit a.Mijicwrjr 








VisifAr 


2 fiOO 00 


2 494 31 


2900 83 


XVllUUc InilHfHl KnJUIGIgB Ui AUUUclP 








f 1 ATI 


on Q77 13 




oo,oou . 10 


Kn#\/^<k Tolon/f /\f 

XWUV/UC XalilXlU. V>UilC|^C UI AlAlllCa" 










Q OQQ OA 






mueftgO CH 0VUU6Ill0 Cm ulC XUIOuO 












3 6.151 54 




RliAflp T»^lrtnfl SoliAnl nf T^Ps'ifTi 
j.vuvfV-iC' xoimxi^ ^'L j—^^ , 


23QQ0 OQ 


23 000 on 


25 000 00 


Rhode Islsnd Collccc of Pliar- 








macy 


1,000.00 


1,000.00 


2,000.00 


Rhode bland State College 


40,000.00 


55,000.00 


84,436.86 


Rhode Island Institute for the 
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10, 001 . Ul 




97,668.50 


92,838.35 


105,059.87 


State Home and School 


107,106.20 


98,737.85 


86,660.55 




95.333.18 


99,618.96 


99,986.79 




13,408.85 


15,017.32 


16,708. 12 


Yoeational education — State. . . . 


7,079.05 


5,518.65 


7,644.12 


Vocational education— Federal. . 


6,009.19 


11,920.63 


20,727.70 


Ctanreni Municipal Expenditures 


■ 




1918 


1919 


1920 




$2,856,327.86 


$3.257,781. 64 


$4,094,260.78 




48,787.87 


46,850.97 


66,510.99 


Total amount for current ex- 










$3,714,429. 12 


$4,132,754.28 


$5,065,590.30 
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Expenditures for Permanent InvprovemenU 





1918 


1919 


1920 


Rhode Island State College 




$2,767.21 


$113,116.24 




2,655.86 


5,999.99 


6,988.56 




4,966.15 


9,866.31 


6,997.97 




4,0tKJ. IJtJ 


0,0\) 1 . W) 




Ouklawn School 


750.00 


1,189.20 


1.437 32 


Rhode Island Institute for Deaf. 


40,005.79 


13.630.44 


4.428 39 


School buildingH uud furniture. . 


746,034.08 


291,876.53 


387,825.28 




8,804.64 


4,330.62 


4,500.00 


Sdiool aiqpantuB, municipal. . . . 


23,121.06 


25,456.84 


21,124.24 


Total amount for peimanent im- 










9826,498.43 


1361,018.10 


8554,907.60 


Total expenditures for public 


84,540,027.56 


$4^493,772.38 


$5,620,497.00 



Of the entire sum expended for public education in the past three 
yeaiB, the sources of revenue are indicated as follows: 

IMS 1910 imo 

State $860,566.49 $859,432.81 $1,030,043.91 

Tow-n and city taxes 3.400.1.^6.01 3,543,371.16 4,411,910.38 

Other sources 274,114 86 78..")S7 82 157,815.91 

United States Treasury 6,099.19 11,920.63 20,727.70 

Respectfully submitted by the Board of Education, 

R. LIVINGSTON BEECKMAN 
ElVIERY J. SAN SOLCI 
JOSEPH R. BOURCEOIS 
E. C'HArnj:S FRANCIS 
FRANK HILL 
FREDERICK RUECKERT 
FRANK E. THOMPSON 

Walteb E. Ranger, Secretary 
December 31, 1920 
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To the Honorabk the State Board of EdttcaUon: 

Gentlemen: — In compliance with the requirements of law, I 
submit herewith the seventy-sixth annual report of the Commissioner 
of Education, it being for the school year of 1919-1920. 

Very respectfully, 

WALTER E. RANGER, 

Cammisnoner^ 

State House, December 31, 1920. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSIONER 

Fob the School Yeab. of 1919-1920 



This report includes the following sections in the order indicated: 

(I) School population and school attendance, with comparison of 
school population and membership; (2) Attendance in public schools; 
(3) Schools, number of schools, sixe of schools and l^igth of school 
year; (4) Teachers, teachers' salaries, education of teachers; (5) 
PubUe elementary sdiools; (6) Public secondary schools; (7) Public 
pre-elementary schools; (8) Public evening schools, Americanization 
classes; (9) Public school buildings; (10) Public school equipment; 

(II) Public school finance, taxation, revalues, expenditures, per 
capita cost of public education; (12) Free public libraries; (13) 
Educational meetings; (14) Official publications; (15) Minimum 
salary law; (16) School hygiene, sight and hearing tests, health 
inspection; (17) Special state support of deficient.schools ; (18) Age 
and employment certificates; (19) Educational legislation of 1920; 
(20) Appeals to the Commissioner of Education; (21) Industrial and 
vocational education; (22) Rhode Island's rank in education amon^j; 
the states; (23) Suggestions and recommendations for improvement. 
Then follow descriptions of school buildings completed and ready 
for use in the year reviewed, reeo2;nition of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the State Board of Education and the seventy-fifth of the C'om- 
mi^ioner of Education and a series of tables giving statistical 
information for the year. 

The report of the Commissioner, together with the report of the 
Board of Education and the reports of the several state educational 
institutions, is designed to give an annual survey of the state's entire 
system of education, including a record of workings, a presentation 
of existing conditions and an interpretation of facts with a view of 
practicable improvement. As in the t)ast, it gives attention to per- 
manent factors in public education as well as to new and special 
movements, both essential to sound administration. 
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SCHOOL POFUIATION AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

The Rhode Island school census of January, 1020, showed a school 
population of 142,149 children and youth from five to eighteen years 
of age. The increase of the year, 3,524, was appreciably greater 
than the average annual increase for the five preceding years, which 
was 2,757, and more than three times greater than the increase of 
1,136 for the year preceding. The school poptilation of different 
ages is given in the census table of the state summary of school 
statistiGS, and the distribution of the school population for towns and 
cities is shown in the table of the school census detailed for munici- 
palities. 

In contrast with the slight gain of the preceding year in school 
attendance, there was an ^ceptional gain in the school year of 1019- 
1920. In 1918-1919 there was an increase of 398 in attendance from 
an increase of 1,136 in school population, "five to eighteen"; in 1919- 
1920 there was a gain of 4,252 in school enrollment while the increase 
in school population was 3,524. Of the total school jwpulat ion, " five 
to eighteen," numl>ering 142,149. there were reported 1 17,163 pupils 
attending public, parochial and private schools. The per cent of i^chool 
attendance on school population was 83.1, it being higher than per 
cents for the preceding two years, which were HO.t) and 81.4, respec- 
tively. The ageSfc from five to eighteen include ages of both com- 
pulsory and non-compuLsoiy attendance. Of children from seven to 
fourteen years of age. more than 96 per cent are ordinarily enrolled 
in school, the remaining four {)er cent inchuling those mentally and 
physically incapable of attendance or otherwise exempted from 
attendance. 

The distribution of pupils in public, parochial and private schooLs 
has been affected by disturbed conditions in the past two or three 
years, while for many jears before there had been maintained a 
steady relative distribution with slight gain in relative public school 
attendance. During the past year there has been a substantial gain 
in public school attendance with greater relative g^ in attendance 
in other schools. Of all pupils enrolled, 80 per cent attended public 
schools the past year and 80.6 per oent the preceding year. With- 
out question the shortage of school accommodations has depressed 
attendaQce in public schools the past two years. Because of part- 
time sessions of schools, crowded rooms and shortage of teachers, 
more parents have preferred to send their children to private schools. 
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COMPARISON OF SCHOOL POPULATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The census of school population is taken annually in Januaiy, 
and the facts of school attendance presented in the statistical tables 
accompanying the annual report are derived from school registers 
for the whole school year, September — June. When it is realized 
that both school population and school attendance are continually 
changing, and that the attendance of children of less than coiOr 
pulson,' school age and of youth beyond is usually more irregular 
than the attendance of children whom the law requires to be in school 
evorv' (lay and hour that schools arc in session, the unsatisfactoiy 
nature of coinijarisons between population and atiendance, ascer- 
tained as indicated, will l)e appreciated. For reasons of this kind, 
it has been deemed desirable for purposes of ctnnparison with school 
population as ascertained in Januarv' to collect biennially a special 
report of school attendance as recorded in Januarj'. This practice 
was inaugurated in 1908 and has been followed since then. The 
data returned afford material for a comparison of schoul j)opulation 
arul school attendance within the shortest period of time possible 
consistent with the mouth permitted for taking the census. The 
tables presented herewith* give the school census figures for 1920 and 
^th them, for comparison, the figures returned in the biennial report 
of January membership, and the percentage for age groups of mem- 
bership or attendance on school population. TlSe number of pupils 
as given for attendance in January is the number actually enrolled in 
January, and not the number enrolled for the school year, as re- 
ported elsewhere. The percentage comparisons indicate the effect 
of compulsory legislation. For comparison with other biennial 
reports a condensed statement of per cent of attendance on popula- 
tion- by ages is also given. 

ATTENDANCE IN PUBLIC BCHOOU 

There is a strikmg contrast between the record of attendance in 
public schools the preceding year and the year under review. In 
the school year of 1919-1919 there was an increase of 1,136 in school 
population but a loss of 808 in school enrolhnent, the first mstance 
of decrease for many years. In 1919-1920, with an annual increase 
of 3,524 in the school population, ''five to eighteen," there has been 
a gain of 2,445 in school attendance. This does not fully restore the 



•See page 48. 
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relative attendance in public schools; we cannot expect full restora- 
tion and further advance until the shortage in school revenues, school 
accommodations and teachers is remedied throughout the state. 
There is greater satisfaction, however, in reviewing the substantial 
gains for the past ten years. 

The summary of attendance in public schools shows gains for the 
year in every item. The record of average membership and average 
attendance shows an extension of public education and more regular 
attendance. The record for ten years in these particulars exhibits 
gratifying improvement and evidences the integrity and service of 
public schools* 

SCHOOLS 

Number of Schools.— In numbering schools the original and legal 
conception of a school as one having one room, one teacher and one 
register is retained; and each of several school units that compose a 
larger school organisation is coimted. The number of schools, in- 
cluding elementary and secondary, maintained the past year was 
2,306, with an increase of 50 over the number of the preceding year 
and a gain of 467 in the past ten years. Of 2,306 public schools, 177 
are reported as secondary schools composing 23 organized high 
schools, and 2,129 arc accounled elementary' schools. Of the same 
total number of schools, 2,179 arc denominated graded schools and 
127 have several grades or classes. In the past year there was a 
gain of 52 in the former and a decrease of two in the latter; and in 
the past ten years there has been an increase of 522 in the former and 
a decrease of 55 in the latter. The term ' ungraded school" has 
been omitted in our classification of schools, since in our rural scliools 
having several or all grades pupils have been generally classified or 
graded. Were adequate school accommodations provided everj''- 
where, with an elimination of the excess of numbers in many schools, 
the number ci schools would apparently be increased substantially. 

Site qf SchooU. — ^As was anticipated a year ago in view of a de- 
pression in new construction and an increasing attendance, an in- 
crease in the sise of schools .appears in l^e record of the past year. 
There was a marked decrease in the number of schools having less, 
than 30 pupils, there having been only 1J5 schools of less than 10 pupils, 
177 schools of less than 20 pupils and 401 schools of less than 30 
pupils. There was an increase in the number of all schools having 
more than 30 pupils. There were 057 schools, with a gain of 43, 
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having from 40 to 50 pupils, 52 schools, with a gain of 17, having from 
50 to 60 pupils and 22 echools, with a gain of 4, having more than 60 
pupils. In all there are 731 schools, 64 more than in the preceding 
year, having an excess of pupils in elementary schools. For several 
years attention has been directed in the reports of the Cknnmissioner 
to the educational loss of individuals and the barddups of teachers on 
account of over-crowded schools. Improvement can come only 
through an earnest revival of constructing necessary school buildings. 
The average size of all schools for the year was 36 pupils. 

Lenf^ of Sdiool Year, — ^There was a gain of one day in the average 
length of the school year over that of the preceding year. Towns 
and cities are required by law to maintain schools 9 months or 30 
weeks, or 180 days. Ordinarily every town maintains the required 
minimum days of school while most maintain schools ffr :i longer 
period. The average length of the school year of all schools the 
past year has been 9 months and 15 days or 195 days. This is a 
better record than was expected because of the shortage of teachers. 

TEACHERS 

During the past year there were 2,793 teaching positions, 52 more 
than the >ear b^ore and 628 more than 10 years ago; and to fill 
these positions 2,971 different persons were employed as regular 
teachers, temporary- substitutes not counted. Of this niunber 232 
teachers were men, 5 leas than the preceding year and 23 more than 
ten years ago. The number of women teachers was 10 more than 
the year before and 577 more than ten years ago. The number of 
changes in service among teachers, including transfers and resigna- 
tions, was 513, showing a decrease 'Of 59 from the corresponding 
number of the preceding year. Approximately 2,500 of our teadiers 
served through the school year in the same positions. The per- 
manency of our teaching service is also indicated by the small number 
of teachers beginning to teach or teaching for the first time in this 
state, which was 158 or 5.3 per cent of all teachers employed and 40 
less than the year preceding. The average number of pupils to a 
teacher was 30, the same as the year before, but 2 less than ten years 
agQ. 

Teachers' Salaries. — The past year 1919-20, show's a total 
expenditure of $2,984,793.30 for teachers' salaries, this amount' 
exceeding the corresponding amount of the precedmg year by 
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$533,371.28. There was an increase of SI 74.32 in the averap;e annual 
salarj' of all teachers employed in the public schools of Rliotlo Island, 
following an increase of $64.87 in 1917-18 and an increase of S92.70 
in 1918-19, and making an increase of $331.89 in the past three 
years. The average annual salarj' of teachers has risen to $1,068.67. 
In the Commissioner's report of a year a^io the following obsers'ation 
was made: "In normal times such annual increases would have 
seemed phenomenal in comparison with an average annual increase 
of $12 for ten years before 1918, but the increase of $157.57, or 21 
per cent in two yeare is small m companson with the increase in cost 
of living. Even this increase is but an average, which means that 
some teachers have received much higher additions to their salaries, 
while others have received but nominal advances. In truth there 
is a greater diversity among teachers' salaries now than formerly. 
Higher economic recognition of the service of the teacher is indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of even past standards." A further 
increase of nearly 20 per cent in teachas' salaries the past year is a 
gratifying though tardy recognition of the need of higher salaries to 
maintain our educational service. Our satisfaction, however, is 
lessened by the knowledge that in some towns there has been but 
small increase in teachers' salaries and that today a greater inequality 
in salaries obtains among teachers than five years ago. One teacher 
receives a salary three times that of another even when both have 
similar qualifications as teachers. 

The follomng schedule shows the trend of the average annual 
salaries of teachers for the past ten years: In 1911, $661.99; 1912, 
$669.84; 1913, $681.40; 1914, $702.46; 1915, $714.37; 1916, 
$721.91; 1917, $736.78; 1918, $801.65: 1919, $894.35; 1920, 
$1,068.67. The average annual salai^ of men teachers the past 
year was $1,843.53 and that of women teachers was $1,012.83. 

Education of Teachers. — No element in public education is more 
vital than the academic and professional education of teachers as 
shown in their preparation for service. For many years no state 
has made more generous provisions for tlie professional preparation 
of teachers and no state excels Rhode Island in the scholastic and 
professional qualifications of public school teachers as determined 
by required standards for certification and service or by the average 
period of preparation of all teachers. In the past twenty-five years 
the per cent of teachers having the professional qualifications estab- 
lished by the State Board of Education has risen from 48.5 to 84.1 
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per cent. The rise in the relative nunil>er of teachers of the highest 
professional rank has been checked shghtly in the past three years 
by the shortage of teachers and the necessity of employing teachers 
of more limited preparation. There are, however, indications of 
improvement and we may expect a renewal of former advance in the 
qualifications of teachers. The number of teachers educated in 
secondary schools was 449 and this number shows a decrease of 119 
in ten years; but it should be remembered that nearly all of these 
aie taldng extouion or summer aebool eoyraes for profeflaiimal im- 
provement as a condition of oontinuanoe in servioe. As a matter 
of fact we have hardly any number of teachers without some pro- 
feaBoxmsA preparation. 

PUBUC ELEHBNTABT SCHOOLS 

It has been the custom to combine in the statistical tables informa- 
tion relating to both elementaiy and secondary schools in order to 
present facts of the entire public school organization. Since there 
is no legal distinction between these classes of schools, it is still 
deemed best to continue fJie custom. The elementaiy schools con- 
stitute the larger part of our public school enterprise and separate 
information is not tabulated for them. A separate account, however, 
of the essential features of high schools is given. Of the 2,306 
schools maintained in 1919-1920, the elementaiy schools numbered 
2,129, and '177 school units of 23 high schools as commonly denomi- 
nated were accounted secondary. Of the 93,501 pupils enrolled in 
public schools during the same year, 84,382 attended elementaiy 
and 9,119 attended higjh schools. In this accounting the 10,914 
students attending public evening schools the same year are not 
included. 

PUBLIC SECONDABT SCHOOLS 

Everj' item in the sunmiar>' relating to secondar>^ or high schools 
shows an increase and indicates substantial growth and notable 
improvemmit. As commonly denominated, the number of high 
schools was 23 with an average enrollment of 395 for each. Twenty 
towns and cities maintain high schools and nineteen furnish 
secondary education at public expense in high schools of other towns 
or in private and parochial academies. The numb^ enrolled in our 
high schools was 9,119, 363 more than the year preceding. Adding 
to this number 149, the number of pupfls attending academies or 
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high schools In other states at the expense of thdr towns, gives 9,268, 
the number of pupils reodving public secondary instruction. This 
number does not include the number of pupils attending private 
secondary schools at their own expense. An item of significance is 
the increase of 164 in the number of graduates as compared with an 
average annual increase of 47.8 for the past ten years. 

Two towns, Hopkinton and Little Coinpton, maintain high schools 
for part of the course and send their pupils to other secondary schools 
for the completion of their course. The following schedule shows the 
number by towns of students attending secondary schools not main- 
tained by their towns, the towns paying tuitions: Charlcstown, 11; 
Coventrj', 54; East Greenwich, 49; Exeter, 6; Foster, 14; Gloccstcr, 
23; Hopkinton, 13; Jamestown, 26; Johnston, 40; Lincoln, 70, 
Little Compton, 4; Middlctown, 43; Narragansett, 27; North 
Providence, 60; North Smithfield, 52; Portsmouth, 19; Richmond, 
12; Scituate, 32; Smithfield, 29; Tiverton, 40; Warwick, 307; 
total, 931. Of these 931 secondar>- students, 782 were enrolled in 
public high schools in this state. 48 attended public hip;h schools in 
neighboring states, and 101 were registered in private secondary 
schools in Rhode Island. 

FUBuc ''kindergarten" or pre-elementary schools 

^ The number of young children attending public pre-primary 
schools in 1919-1920 is accounted in the total number attending 
public schools and is given with other information in the following 
schedule: 
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PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOLS 

In contrast with the report of losses made a year ago, the record 
for the year under review shows unprecedented gains. The number 
of schools had inereased 14 and risen to 76, the enrollment of students 
numbered 10,914, including a gain of 3,890 or 55 per cent, and ex- 
penditures showed an increase of 128,495.72. The gain anticipated 
a year ago because of the ''Americanization Act" has been more 
than fulfilled. The improvement not only evidences the success of 
efforts for Americanization but shows a restoration of normal con- 
ditions in the general work of evening schools. The number of 
teachers eiftployed was 472, with an increase of 162 over that of the 
preceding year. The number of male teachers was 131, it being 38 
more than the year preceding, but 34 less than the number ten years 
ago. The items of the summary as a whole evidence the integrity 
of public evening schools as an important feature of the state's general 
plan of public education. 

- It is pertinent to recall that the state's first annual appropriation 
for evening school instruction, made in 1872, followed a disclosure 

of an unusual increase in adult illiteracy, and was intended to promote 
ev^ing schools as a remedy for this undesirable condition. The 
Americanization Act and the appropriation to assist towns in 
maintaining special Americanization classes were for the same pur- 
pose. The renewed interest in measures to reduce adult illiteracy 
does not indicate, however, an ahandonmenl ot the movement to 
exten<! ('\('niiig school instruction and to afford in evening schools 
opportunities for vocational and advanced academic education. 
Instead, it is anticijmted that there wiW he further extension, and 
that cM iiin^ schools for }outh who have entered upon day-time 
empl{)>ment, for industrial workers who seek advancement thnnigh 
vocational instruction supplementaiy to the daily occupation or 
through instruction fitting for new occui)at ions, and for others who 
seek cultural iniprovenient will continue to he an important part of 
public provision for education. The following tal)le sliows com- 
parative attendance for three years, and town and state expenditures 
for 1920: 
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Amount 

— EMoUmenfr' «qwiuled Support by 

1918 1919 1990 1990 State. 1920 

Banington ^ .... 83 102 $834.52 9463.42 

Bristol 256 391 343 1,703.78 M60.44 

Bttirillvme 131 138 176 971.19 370.00 

Cential Falls 756 552 1,012 6,679 .67 1,634 .06 

Coventry 47 65 384.00 208.94 

Cranston 88 35 238 1,736.82 646.92 

Cumberlaiul 148 123 112 829.28 408.64 

East Providence 66 33 204 1,690.70 687.64 

Johnston..., 21 30 78 652.50 326.25 

Lincoln 103 45 132 533.51 323.76 

Kewport 388 281 338 2,321.85 630.82 

Korth Providence 13 8 9 140.00 70.00 

Pawdicket 1,621 1,140 1,308 8,534.03 1,581.90^ 

Providence 4,093 3,327 4,704 38,691.92 2,357 76 

Smithfield 65 39 50 282.90 133 58 

Warren...; 145 50 71 921.66 460 83 

Warwick 81 1,464.71 889.32 

Westerly 132 137 117 1,304.12 530.42 

West Warwick 346 44 407 4,332.89 1,692.68 

Woousocket 806 568 1,367 10,023.56 1,945.24 



9,226 7,024 10,914 $83,033 . 61 $16,522 . 62 

Of the stafe appropriaiion, $5,674.18 was apportioned on per 
capita eiiroilnient and attendance in Americanization classes as 
follows: Harrington, $46.16; Bristol, $560.44; Central Falls, 
$634.06; Coventr>^ S16.94; Cranston, $46.92; Cumberland, $51.64; 
East Providence, $187.64; Lincoln, $57.00; Newport, $30.82; Paw- 
tucket, SoSl.QO; Providence, $1,357.76; Smithfield, $9.58; War- 
wick, $389.32; Westerly, $66.08; West Warwick, $692.68; Woon- 
Bocket, $945.24. Americanization classes numbered 107, with an 
aggregate attend an ( (^ of 72,553 and the number of students of 
English and citizenship enrolled therein- was 2,642, of whom 914 
were between sixteen and twenty-one years of age and therefore 
required to attend classes because of inability to speak and write the 
English language. 
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PUBUC SCHOOL BUILDINOS 

The number of schoolhouseB in use in 1920 was 507, two less than 
in 1919 and 2o less than ton years a^o. The numljer of seats re- 
ported, 98,147, was 1,690 less than the numl>er reported the year 
before. These facts do not indicate an actual decrease in school 
accommodations. There are buildings not in use for several reasons, 
such as newer and larger buildings taking the place of older and 
smaller buildings and the union of schools with closing of schools 
and transportation of pupils. It is noted that there are 13,176 
more seats than ten years ago. 

Previous to 1917 there had been a long period notable for construc- 
tion of new school buildings, expenditures for buildings opened that 
year aggregating nearly a million dollars. Since then there has 
been a low depieasion in new construction and the past year shows 
but moderate, though significant, rise in the expenditure of $388,- • 
416.97, including an increase of $06,540.44. Because of delay in 
needed construction, evidence is apparent of serious inconveniaioe, 
impairment of school instruction and growing laclc of school accom- 
modations. Doubtless we may soon expect a revival of building 
from necessity alone. 

New buildings were erected and equipped ready for use in 1919-20 
as follows: 

Town and Name of School Building Number o( Boom Number of Seats 

Barrington Maple Avenue 4 152 

W arren Windmill Hill 2 90 

, 6 242 

The estimated value of school property as reported for the past 
year was $12,753,738. This sum appears to be based on pre-war 
estimates and does not reflect present costs. Also for a complete 
estimate of the total value of sites, Iniildings and equipment devoted 
to public education three or four millions should be added to the 
sum named as the value of state educational institutions. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LQUII'MENT 

Amounts expended in the year for textbooks, supplies and other 
school equipment are shown in the statistical table of oxponditures. 
There was expended for textbooks and supplies the sum of S120,- 
033.02, which was $24,087.62 more than was expended for the same 
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purpose the year before. For school libraries and apparatus the 
sum of $29,447.50 waa expended, being slightly less than for the 
preceding year. 

There has been for many years an annual state appropriation 
apportioned among towns and cities for the maintenance of school 
libraries of reference and supplementary books and for insuring 
adequate school appliances. School equipment for which the state 
appropriation has been applied the past five years is indicated in the 
following schedule: 
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Primary 3/a/cr/(;/.— Number, sentence, table and word builders; 
peg and peg boards; colored crayons; sets of weights and measures; 
clay; forms and solids; dissected tOBpA; developing maps; games; 
kindergarten material. 

Aliscellamom—Chvimcid, cooking, drawing, electrical, manual 
training, musical, physical, photographic supplies; numeral frames; 
sewing apparatus; pencil sharpeners; pitch pipes; pictures and 
casts; stereopticon slides; typewriters; duplicators; dictionary, 
chart and map holders; stai'eoscopes; stereographs; balopticons; 
nursiiig and military training material; looms. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCES 

Taxdtiijfi.- — The chief source of public school revenues is the 
municipal appropriations of tax revenues for school purposes. The 
average amount on evor\' one hundred dollars of assessed valuation 
appropriated for public schools in the state was 52-34' cents, which 
maybe regarded as the average local tax rate for schools. There 
was an increase of cents above the rate of the preceding year. 
The average amount appropriated per capita of the school population 
was $36.19, being $6.75 more than the amount for the year pre- 
ceding. The amounts reo^ved from poll taxes and dog taxes showed 
appreciable gains. 

Receipts. — The total receipts from all sources for the support of 
public schools in the state in the school year of 1919-1920 amounted 
to $5,134,916.18, including an increase for the year of SJH 0,774.89. 
There was a gain of $907,644.41 from municipal appropriations 
alone. The substantial gain of the past year is in contrast with an 
actual, though small, decrease in total school revenues of the pre- 
ceding year. Such response to school needs gives assurance of the 
security of public education and promise of adequate support. 

Expenditures, — ^In the total expenditures for the year of |4,5S6- 
214.30 for the support of public schools, there was an increase of 
$765,450.71. Expenditures for the year were nearly twice as much 
as ten years ago. The increase of the past year was in place of a 
decrease of $72,416.39 the preceding year. With one exception, 
there was an increase in every it^ in the summar>' of expenditures, 
the most significant being an increase of $r):^:i,:^71 .28, or 21.7 per 
cent, for teachers' salaries and an inciease of $33,950.41, or 22 per 
cent, for supervision. 
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Per Cajnia Current Cost ef PvbUe School Education, — ^From the 
foregoing statement of an eictraordmary mcrease in expenditures 
and the fact of a Httle more than the nonnal increase in school 
population, a marked increase in per capita cost of instruction must 
follow. Reckoned on the school population, there was an increase 
In per capita rost of 19 per cent for teachers' salaries, 19 per c^t for 
supervision, 22.7 per cent for books and supplies^ 5.4 per cent for 
other expenses, or 16.3 per cent for all expenses. The summary of 
statistical tables gives an analysis of expenditures showing the per 
capita cost of (1) teachers' salaries, (2) supervision, (3) books and 
supplies, and (4) miscellaneous expenses, each relative to (a) school 
popuhition, (b) school enrolhnent, (c) average meml>ership, and 
(d) average attciidarice. The following table shows the per capita 
cost of school education, based on school enrollment, for the past 
five years,: 

Cost of School Education of Each Pupil EnroUed 



EnwDdfldfor 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 

Instruction $20.67 $21.66 $23.51 $26.92 $31.92 

Supervision 1.35 1.45 1.58 1.60 2.01 

Books and supplies. .. 1.34 1.37 1.42 1.06 1.28 

Other expenses 5.38 6.06 6.70 8.19 8.51 



Totals $28.78 $30.56 $33.21 $37.86 $43.72 



Similar tables might be made based on school population, which 
would show lower per capita cost, and on average membership or 
average attendance, which would show higher per capita cost; but 
such tables would iliow a similar trend of increasing costs in recent 
years. 

FBEB PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Following the summary of statistical information for the state 
relating to public schools is a general summary of information 
relating to free public libraries. Following the school statistics by 
to\Mis appears in its usual place statistical information relating to 

individual libraries. 

The number of public libraries is the same as the preceding year 
but six more than ten years ago. The state appropriation for the 
purchase of approved books for the year was $iO,OUO, as the year 
before, but has increased some 11,500 in ten years. 
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An increase of 18,620 volumes was reported the past year and the 
total number of books in the 63 libraries has risen to 692,490. The 
circulation or total number of loans was 1,266,527| of which 160,329 
was an increase over the circulation of t he preceding year. The 
rf ford of the year is much better than that of the year before, when 
there was a decrease in the circulation of every class of books except 
history* and in total circulation. In the past year there have been 
additions in all classes of hooks except in peograpliy and travel; and 
gains in circulation in all classes except in history, geography and 
travel, and miscellaneous. 

As in former reports, attention is directed to the need of improving 
the service of the smaller libraries whose means are too limited to 
insure their being open to the public sufficient time and to provide for 
adequate libran,' service. It is believed that a state appropriation 
for library service is needed as much as the state appropriation for 
the purchase of books, and probably more. Efficiency of service 
in school counts for more tlmn books and the same may be true, 
though perhaps in less degree, in libraries. Certainly good library 
service costs more than the purchase of new books. 

EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 

For many years the General Assembly has made an annual appro- 
priation to defray the expenses of teachers' institutes held under the 
directioii of the ComnMoiier. This type of teachets* mufttlnp was 
almost thiB only one in vogue many yean ago, but now teachen 
attend scores of meetinjgB held by local orgaoisatioiis for various 
purpciees and there is less need of the old-time state institute. Besides^ 
teachers have the opportunity to attend and hundreds do attend 
summer schools and pursue extension courses maintained by the 
state. Nevertheless, there is still opportunity to promote educa- 
tional interests by providing meetings authorised as teachers' 
institutes. During the past year such meetings have been held 
for teachers in Pawtucket, New Shoreham, ( harlestown, Richmond 
and Hopldnton, and seven such meetings have been held in Provi- 
dence as a center for other towns and cities. The Conunissioner has 
attended many other meetings and conferences for the promotion 
of local or general educational interests. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

During the past year edueaticmal publications have been issued 
under the general title of ''Rhode Island Education Circulars" as 
follows: 

Grand Army Flag Day Annual, No. 19, 32 pages, 70,000 copies. 

Rhode Island Independence Day Annual, No. 12, 32 pages, 
70,000 copies. 

Arbor Day Annual, No« 29, 32 pages, 70,000 copies. 

Laws of Rhode Island Relating to Public Education, Supplement 
XI, 14 pages, 1,200 copies. 

Circular of Information on Examination and Certification of 
Teachers, 4 pages, 1,300 copies. 

Program for School Observance of Constitution Day, September 
17, 8 pages, 5,000 copies. 

Program for School Observance of Columbus Day, 4 pages, 5,000 
copies. 

State Board of Education, 1870-1920. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, 1845-1920. Commemoration of Public Education in Recog- 
nition of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Creation of the State Board 
of Education and of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Appoint- 
ment of the Commissioner of Education, including historical sketches 
and biographies;. Illustrated with 73 portraits, 24 pag^, 3,000 
•copies. By Charles Carroll, LL. B., A. M., Ph. D. 

Educational Literature of special value to Teachers and Super- 
visors, 1920, compiled by Grace E. Bird, Pb. D., 4 pages, 3,000 copies. 

MLNIliUM SALARY LAW 

The first minimum salary law in Rhode Island was enacted in 
1909 and providon was made for the state to pay one-half of the 
increase in salaries required by the law. Towns still receive an- 
nually apportionments made for such purpose. Amounts paid to 
towns for 1920 were as follows: Burrillville, 176.50; Central Falls, 
$41.20; Charlestown, $338.98; Coventry, $804.00; East Greenwich, 
$86.00; Exeter, $675.69; Foster, $664.57; Glocester, $440.00; 
Hopkinton, $288.44; Johnston, $78.50; Little Qompton, $153.86; 
Middletown, $10.00; New Shoreham, $100.00; North Kmgstown, 
$252.00; North Ftovidence, $244.90; North Smithfield, $315.80; 
Richmond, $454.50; Scititote, $447.11; Smithfield, $167.70; South 
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Kingstown, $194.88; liverton, S417.03; total, $6,311.06. The 
great increase in teachers' salaries in the past eleven years and an 
average salary of more than a thousand dollars seem to suggest that 
the miTiimiim salary be fixed at a much higher sum than $500 and 
that the state appropriation for teachers' salaries be made large 
enough to justify a reasonable requirement as a minimum. 

SCHOOL nTGIBNS 

It is not practicable, and probably not |)o.ssible, to measure 
statistically all the gains for public health that have been achieved 
and that continue to Ix? made V>ecause of health instruction and 
medical inspection in the public schools^. In this respect school 
hygiene differs little from other factors in public education. School 
attendance and enrollment, for instance, may be measured accurately, 
but no one has ever ventured to calculate the results of school at- 
tendance in citiyienship. Hours of instruction in health, hygiene and 
sanitation may be measured, l)ut who can estimate the effect of such 
instruction upon the lives of the pupils receiving it, and upon other 
lives, particularly the lives of members of the immediate families 
of the pu|)ils? Just as the public school has become a most signifi- 
cant agency for combatting illiteracy even among persons who never 
attend upon publiir instruction, so also school hygience has far- 
reaching and incalculable effects upon the health of the people 
generally. The provisions for health education in Rhode Isand 
schools are written in several statutes, and require, support or en- 
courage measures for improvement of the public health along eight 
different lines: (1) Annual examination of ^es and ears for defec- 
tive vision and hearing, (2) approval Qf standards of heating, lighting, 
seating, ventilating and other sanitary arrangements of schools, (3) 
vaccination against smallpox, (4) instruction in phymology and 
hjrgiene, (5) physical education for all school children ov«r eight 
years of age, (6) dental inspection and dental clinics, (7) physical 
examination by physicians, at the expense of the state, of school 
children seeking release from school for employment and (8) health 
inspection of schools, with state support. 

Following is a summary of reports received on the examination of 
eyes and ears for the past nine years: 
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Sight and Hearing TesU 





Sohoolfl 


Pupils 


Pupila 


Defective Diseased Defective Diseased 


Parents 




Reported 


LnroUed 


Kxamined 


Vision 


Eyea 


Hearing 


Ears 


Notified 


1912 


1874 




57 128 


10,013 


703 


5,332 


743 




1913 


1875 


65,184 


59,560 


9,320 


816 


4,833 


690 


7,044 


1914 


1954 


68,847 


61,026 


8,982 


539 


5,243 


727 


8,276 


1915 


1951 


72,474 


66,321 


8,030 


399 


3,292 


486 


7,659 


1916 


1960 


73,143 


67,007 


9,086 


430 


4,020 


553 


6,925 


1917 


1980 


70,021 


63,636 


7,991 


333 


3,233 


517 


6,465 


1918 


1995 


76,169 


67,472 


7,870 


307 


3,239 


549 


6,664 


1919 


2029 


72,660 


64,963 


7,711 


275 


2,426 


451 


5,393 


1920 


2030 


77,533 


70,001 


7,498 


276 


2,358 


352 


5,943 



It is sigvnficant that, in spite of a large increase in the number of* 
children examined, there is still, after nine years, a decrease in the 
number of cases of defective viaon, defective hearing and diseased 
ears, ^lantitative decrease along these lines may not be expected 
to continue, although gains relative to the number of children ex- 
amined may be expected, largely because of the fact that inspection 
and report have undoubtedly stimulated action by parents to remedy 
defects as found. The educational influence of carefully conducted 
annual sight and hearing tests is apparent from the table. 

UeaUh. Inspection 

During the past year two towns, East Greenwich and Lincoln, 
have introduced medical or health inspection in schools, making 26 
of 39 that now undertake this significant function of the modem 
school. Of 93,501 different pupils reported as enrolled in public 
schools in 1919-1920, 87,980, or 94 per cent, were enrolled in the 
public schools of the 26 towns that made provision for medical 
inspection. Under the statute medical inspection may be provided 
for children enrolled in private as well as public schools, and in several 
towns this is done. Of all the children reported as attendmg school, 
both public and private, 89 per cent were enrolled in schools that were 
' visited and insped^d by physicians under the direction of school 
committees. There were substantial gslns for medical inspection 
during the year, as indicated by an increase of support by the state, 
of e]q>enditures by towns, of the numbers of towns providing medical 
mspection, of schools visited, of pupils enrolled in these schools, of 
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pupils examined and of visits made by physicians. The following 
table summarises facts of medical inspection reported by the several 
towns: 





No. Schools Pupils 


Nuiuht r 


Puiiili* 


AiiKnint 






Vinted 


Enrolled 


VihitiJ 


Exaniiued I Ixpriuiiil 


"s 1 1 ' 1 T 1 11 r t 




15 


733 


112 


561 


$51K) . (X) 


S250 00 




41 


2,0(33 


41 


2,063 


673.25 


250 00 


rVntral Falls 


. 54 


2,195 


194 


1,821 


925 24 


250 00 


C^fw^on i rv 

v^viv villi y 1 • 


25 


780 


46 


780 


5(K) . 00 


^■rjKj . \J\J 


Cranst on 


119 


4,295 


230 


4,295 


80<J 00 


250 . 00 


f"' 1 1 m hprlaiif 1 


36 


1,185 


179 


1,160 


400.00 


200 00 




18 


490 


50 


490 


500.00 


250 no 


TCiififc I'lvnndpnf*!* 


85 


3,364 


161 


3,364 


900.00 


250 00 


TTftnlrintim 


16 


350 


16 


350 


250.00 


125 00 




8 


311 


120 


311 


300.00 


150 00 


.Ynfifisffm 


.' 30 


1,435 


107 


682 


500.00 


250 00 




33 


1,202 


304 


1,200 


500.00 


250 00 


IMiHHiAtowTi 


6 


215 


3 


100 


8.00 


4 00 




6 


181 


63 


181 


300.00 ' 


150 00 




. 134 


5,649 


156 


5,534 


2,200.00 


250 00 




32 


1,350 


265 


1,200 


500.00 


250 00 


North Smithfield . 


. 15 


574 


75 


491 


250.00 


125 00 




. 210 


9,484 


350 


1,500 


1,000.00 


250.00 




. 837 


44,010 


77044,010 


16,416.80 


250.00 




10 


643 


115 


342 


500.00 


250.00 


South Kingstown. 


. 27 


1,007 


162 


1,005 


500.00 


250.00 




, 26 


1,229 


160 


622 


814 67 


250.00 




. 72 


2,390 


94 


2,363 


750.00 


250.00 




47 


2,021 


672 


2,021 


750.00 


250 00 


West Warwick . . . 


. 45 


2,190 


72 


1,230 


650.00 


250.00 


Woonsocket 


. 120 


4,802 


956 


5,131 


2,460.50 


250.00 



2,073 94,148 5,47382,367 $33,848.46 $5,754.00 

__ 

In the past year there were emplo^red in the twenty-six towns 
reporting medical inspection a total of 104 persons whose service in 
the schools wm devoted to health and medical inspection, classified 
as follows: 54 physicians, 1 psychiatrist, 17 dental inspectors, 6 eye 
and ear spedalists, 25 nurses, 1 superintendent of medical inspection. 
Seventeen towns reported sanitaiy examinations of buildings, and 
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four towns required examiuation of teachers and janitors, as well as 
of school children. 

BPECIAL STATE SUPPORT FOR DEFICIENT SCHOOLS 

The annual appropriation "for the puri)ose of aiding the schools 
in such of the towns whose taxable property is not adecpiate at the 
average rate of taxation througliout the state to provide schools of a 
high standard" was apportioned in the school year of 1919-1920 for 
projects substantially similar to those that have been apjiroved in 
earlier years. The amounts apportioned and paid from this appro- 
priation to the several towns were as follows: ( harlestown, $221.75; 
Cumberland, $350.00; Foster, $409.00; Glocester, $724.00; Hop- 
kinton, 1150.00; Johnston, $500.00; Lincoln, $487.00; Little Comp- 
ton, 1444.08; North Pto^ndence, $400.00; North anithfield, $450.00; 
Sdtuate, $50.00; Smithfield, $355.50; Tiverton, $107.50; West 
Greenwich, $350. 

The use of these sums, expended almost exlusively for one-room 
rural schools, was as follows : $350 for teachers' salaries for 4 schools 
in 1 town; $172.59 for wiring and equipment for 1 school in 1 town; 
$50 for transportation of pupils in 1 town; $2,406.35 for 247 pupils' 
desks in 10 schools in 7 towns; $80.50 for 2 teachers' desks in 2 
towns; $505.52 for 237 chairs in 5 schools in 4 towns; $98.50 for 
5 tables in 3 schools in 3 towns; $588.71 for blackboards in 8 schools 
in 6 towns; $22.28 for 144 textbooks in 8 schools in 1 town; $55.46 
for 81 supplementary reading books in 17 schools in 2 towms; $50 
for 120 song books in 10 schools in 2 towns; $25.25 for 26 window' 
shades for 4 schools in 1 town; $8 for 1 clock in 1 town; $415 for 
3 Smith. heaters and ventilators in 3 schools in 3 towns; S22.70 for 
5 storm proof flags in 5 sdiools in 1 town; $24.50 for 1 sanitary wash 
tank in 1 school in 1 town; $36 for 3 w^ash bowls in 1 school in 1 
towTi; S91.30 for castings for pupils' desks in 1 school in 1 town; 
$43.18 for lumber to build desks and chairs in 1 school in 1 town; 
$444.08 for a transportation automobile for 1 town; $300 for a school 
' wagon for 1 town. 

AGE AJSD EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 

The number of children, fourteen to sixteen years of age, examined 
for the purpose of detennining physical fitness for employment was 
approxnnately the same in 1920 as in 1919, both years showing a 
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decrease of 1,000 when comparod with 1918^ when an unusually large 
total was obtamed. The variations may be read as a genml in^ 
dication of a return to normal conditions after the unprecedented 
demand for child labor in war time. 

The effect of « new policy of entrusting to agents of school com- 
mittees the collection of evidence to establish age in instances in 
which no one of the three specific records named in the statutes, 
birth certificate, baptismal record or passport, may be produced, 
indicated in the number of applications for approval of other evi- 
dence in 1919, is further shown in the statistics for 1920, which reveal 
a reduction of nearly 70 per cent as compared with 1918. The 
statistics for tliis division of service follow : 

Pfr Cent 





AK>Ue«tiooa 


Approved 


Diaapproved 


Approved 


1910-1911 


60 


53 


7 


88.3 


. 1912 


173 


110 


a3 


63.6 


1913 


225 


153 


72 


68.0 


1914 


187 


131 


56 


70.0 


1915 


205 


176 


29 


85.8 


1916 


325 


254 


71 


78.0 


1917 


335 


274 


61 


81.8 


1918 


398 


341 


57 


85.7 


1919 


165 


137 


28 


83.0 


1920 


122 


116 


6 


95.0 




2,195 


1,745 . 


450 


79.9 



Still another effect of the change of policy is indicated in the large 
percentage of approvals^ which was 95 in 1920, contrasted with a 
general average of 80 per cent for ten years. The reasons are that 
fewer applications are directed to the state ofhce, because issuing 
officers counsel no action in instances in which evidence is clearly 
insufficient, and that only cases likely to be approved are referred. 
Presuming that the general average for ten years of 219 applications 
had been forwarded to the state office, and that only 116 applica- 
tions were approved, as in 1920, the percentage of approvals would 
be 53, both less than the general average and less than the lowest 
year for ten years. A.'^ a matter of fact the numl)er of approvals, 
116, is smaller than for any complete year except 1912. The new 
practice appears, therefore, to be working satisfactorily. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION OF 1920 

Fferhaps the most significant educational measure enacted by the 
General Assembly of 1920 is an act that changed the name of Rhode 

Island Normal School to Rhode Island College of Education, estab- 
lished the Board of Trustees as a body politic and corporate with all 
the powers necessar>' for the continuance and maintenance of the 
institution as a college, and conferred upon the corporation the 

power to grant collegiate degrees. In tjiis forward mov( ment 
Rhode Island leads New England, although in western states the 
policy of establishing teacher training schools as colleges was in- 
augurated some years ago. The change was requested by the Board 
of Trustees as one feature of a plan for {)rogressive development of 
more extensive facilities for preparing teachers for public schools. 
Advantage is anticipated immediately in an increased enrollment of 
students attracted by the opportunity to obtain, while preparing for 
service as teaciiers, collegiate training and collegiate recognition; 
and, while it is not the purpose of the Trustees to abandon the present 
normal course of two and one-half years until such time as in reason- 
able development it seems feasible and desirable, further advantage 
is anticipated ultimately in a standard of four years of profcsisional 
training for teaching beyond graduation from high school. The 
General Assembly also authorized an increase from twenty-five to 
forty dollars per quarter of the amount that may be paid as mileage 
to students attending the College of Education. The increase was 
granted as recognition of the greatly increased expense of traveling, 
and continues the policy inaugurated fifty years ago of paying an 
aUowance for mileage as a means of equalizmg for all pwrts of the 
state the service that the college may render. 

After seventy-five years of service under the title of CJommissioner 
of Public Schools tbe state's t^oki educational executive officer is 
hereafter to be known as Commissioner of Education. This change 
m title was warranted some years ago because of the broadenmg 
functions and responsibilities entrusted to the Conmiissioner. From 
being an officer whose principal duties were related primarily to the 
public elementary schools, tlu^ Commissioner has been given from 
time to time extensive and significant responsibility for other divis- 
ions of public and private education. The change is entirely con- 
sistent with the development of the office, and was made in the year > 
of an important anniversary of its creation. 
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Since 1878 an annual school census has been taken, as the basis for 
apportioning state appropriations for the support of town public 
schools, and also for the purpose of obtaining first-hand mformatlon 
of the numbers and names of children of school age. The law has 
required an enumeration of children five to fifteen years of age, but 
for some years the census has been taken for ages five to seventeen 
years by agreement. Hereafter the census will cover children and 
youth from four to twenty-one years of age. The extension upward 
seemed desirable in \ lew of the state's policy of compulsory education 
for illiterate youth Ix'twern sixteen and twenty-one years of age 
indicated in the enactment in 1919 of the Americanization law. The 
new census law also requires more extensive information than the 
old concerning those who are enumerated. Name, age, sex, school 
attendance and grade, literacy, physical and mental condition, 
parents' or guardian's n;inie and residence, all must he recorded and 
reported. It is anticipated tiiat valuable information will be ob- 
tained from the new census imnieihately, but that the more perfect 
statistics to be obtained in years to come, as was the expericTico with 
the older census, will indicate even more clearly educational progress 
and definite needs for educational measures, some to take the form of 
new legislation. 

The annual appropriation for state free scholarships at Rhode 
Island College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences was increased from 
$y,(Mi to $2,000, the change permitting doubling the nunil>er of 
scholarships to be awarded. The annual appropriation for scholar- 
ships at Rhode Island School of Design was also increased by $2,000. 
The annual appropriation for educational publications and the pro- 
motion of public education was increased to $1,500. Other measures 
increaaing annual appropriations affect traveling libraries and the 
education of the adult blind in their homes; these permit desirable 
mcreases in salaries, and additional expenditures for traveling ex- 
penses, the latter made necessary by changes in economic conditions. 
In recognition also of the prevailing high costs of all sorts of commodi- 
ties, the Board of Education has been authorised to increase from 
twenty to forty dollars the amount that ma> be expended annually 
for the clothing of a blind child ward of the state. The annual appro- 
priation for industrial education is made available annually for a . 
fiscal year extending from .Ju]\ 1 to the following June 30, thus 
corresponding with the fe<leral fiscal year, and making more simple 
and convenient the joint administration of state and federal appro- 
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priations. The General Assembly also increased the annual salary 
of the Commissioner of Education by $1,(K30. 

Experience in the administration of the Americanization act in 
1919 indicated want of initiative in enforcing its mandatory pro- 
visions. With one or two exceptional there appeared to be little 
inclination to enforce compulsory attendance in towns and cities 
that established evening schools in compliance with requirements. 
To insure enforcement the General Assembly has designated the 
truant officer regularly employed by the school committee to enforce 
day school attendance to perform a similar service for Americanisa- 
tion evening schools, and it is anticipated that the amendment will 
prove effective and advantageous. A further amendment to the 
Americanization law requires superintendents of schools to report in 
writing to the State Board of Education before October first annually 
the number, location and hours of session of Americanization classes. 
The statistical returns from the new school census should have a 
further effect as th^ indicate the number of illiterates for whom a 
town is responsible. 

At the suggestion of the State Board of Education a special com- 
mission to survey school finance and administration has been ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly, to consist of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the House of Representatives, the chairman of 
the Board of Tax Commissioners, the chairman of the Public Utilities 
Commission, and the Commissioner of Education. The commission 
is directed "to make a comprehensive study of school finance and 
mana>ienient both state and municipal, and to suggest practicable 
improvemenis in law and practice for securing adequate economic 
support and efficient administration of public education in Rhode 
Island, and to report these to the General Assembly in January, 1921, 
with its recommendation for legislative action." 

For Rhode Island State College a special additional appropriation 
of 135,000 for support and miuntenance was made, as well as an 
additional appropriation of $45,000 for the construction of a hew 
building already authorized. 

In these acts this General Assembly has effectively and generously 
eiterdsed its function as a state school conmiittee. 
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APPEALS TO THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

Under the Barnard school hiw of 1845 the Coinniissionor was 
authorized and empowered to hear and decide ai)peals from action 
taken by school conmiit tees. The appellate jurisdiction thus created 
has been continued in subsequent legislation, and has become a most 
significant factor in school administration, particularly as it tends to 
establish uniform practice in tiie interpretation of school laws, and to 
define the relations of the state division of public education service 
with town and city official school organisations. During the year 
two appeals were decided. 

The first anqxal involved a question as to the adequacy of trans- 
portation provided by a school committee, which had, ^th the 
approval of the Commissioner, closed a school tentatively because 
of the small number of pupils enrolled and had made an arrange- 
ment to carry the children in the attendance district to another 
schoolhouse. The appellant, parent of children enrolled in the school 
that had'been closed, refused to permit his children to participate 
in the arrangement for transportation, carried them to another school 
and, without trial, complained that the transportation was in- 
sufficient, substantially because it did not carrj^ his children from 
the door of the home to the door of the school. Extracts from the 
decision of the Commissioner are printed below to indicate the 
general principles on which was based a decision in favor of the 
school committee on the ground tliat " arrangements Jor UransportOr 
Hon must be reasonable in view oj the. circumstances:" 

'*A consideration of this case involves not merely the simple 
statuton,' provision relating to transportation of pupils, but also the 
relation of transportation to genera! administration of public schools. 
The law in question aims to promote ellicient management of public 
schools, and any rights it may indirectly confer on school patrons 
are relative and conditional. 

"The compulsory- attendance law, enacted before the tranqx>rta- 
tion law. requires that every child of eompulsor\' attendance age 
shall attend school, and holds the parent responsible for the regular 
attendance of the child. Because of residence remote from school, 
such requirement worked hardship in some instances and made the 
regular attendance at school of some children without transportation 
impracticable. 

"The law providing for transportation of pupils was enacted to 
insure regularity of school attendance in such exceptional cases, to 
lessen the disadvantage of residence remote from school and to 
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promote an equalization of school advantages. It is to be observed 
that the responsibility of the parent for the school attendance -of his' 

child has not been taken away by the law, but that an addod pro- 
vision has boon made to insure reg:ular attendance by charging; the 
school committee with the duty of providing transportation when 
necessary to make i tgular attendance practicable. It is also to be 
observed that, while primary responsibility rests with the parent, the 
responsibility of the school committee is secondary and limited. 

"The conditional duty of providing transportation assigned by 
law to the school committee is involved in the general duties of the 
committee to administer school education in the interests of the 
public and provide instruction for all the children within its juris- 
diction. In carry ing into effect the pennissive or mandatory pro- 
vision of law, the school committee is to exercise the same discretion 
in transportation as in other matters, Efhcieney of school ad- 
ministration is often limited by lack of means, unfavorable circimi- 
stances and other difficulties; and the problem of transportation is 
perplexing because of scattered homes, bad roads and the cost. The 
committee, however, under the limitation of conditions, must make 
the best possilile arrangements that the circumstances allow. 

"To assume that the law requiring school attendance and the law 
providing for transportation completely transfer responsibility for 
regular attendance from parents and guardians to school officers is 
contrar>' to law and subversive of the interests of both home and 
school. The law that requires the school attendance of his child 
requires the parent to effect that attendance. The law, however, 
provides for schools convenient to homes, and provides for transpor- 
tation only in the exceptional cases of homes remote from schools, 
and avoids placing unreasonable responsibility or excessive hardship 
on the parent. The law invokes transportation, as an added means, 
to make regular attendance practical)le. In other words, the law 
establishes as a general rule the legal responsibility of parents for 
attendance of their children at school, and, in addition, the joint 
responsbility of parents and school committees for the school attend- 
ance of children who reside sn far from school as to make their attend- 
ance impracticable miiess transportation is furnished by the school 
• committee. 

"In accord with the legal responsibility of each it is clear that most 
satisfactory arrangements for transportation can be made with the 

cooperation of the parent and school committee. The law implies 
such cooperation, and the interests of home and school and state 
require it. The parent should not expect to be relieved from his 
responsibility, and the committee should be ready to do its part to 
make rotrular attendance at school practicable. In a case of the 
transportation of a pupil it is a mistake for the parent to claim that 
the school conveyance must take the pupil from his home. However 
desirable this may be, it is neither required by law nor always carried 
out in practice. Arrangem^ts for transportation must be reason* 
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able in view of the circumstanoes. ' It has been held that when 

transportation is to be provi(l<Ml it need not be from the door of the 
home to f ho door of the scliooi, but for such part of the distance as to 
rechice the thstance to l)e traveled on foot to a reasonable distance. 
It is also held that distance is not the only factor in determining the 
necessity of transportation, and that other factors must be con- 
sidered, including the age, sex and physical condition of children, the 
quality of the road and the nature of the territory through which it 
passes, the season of the year and climatic conditions." 

Applymg these principles to the facts, the Commissioner found - 
(1) that the school committee acted within its legal powers and 
exercised proper discretion in dosing the school, and that the 
arrangement for transportation seemed the most practicable solutioQ 
of the problem confronting the committee; (2) that the committee 
arrangement for transportation was tentative and subject to such 
modification as seemed desirable; (3) that the committee ammge- 
ment should have had a fair trial, which was not permitted because 
the appellant himself transported his children to another school. 
"His ^parent misunderstanding of his rights and duties in the 
matter seems to have led him to assume an unoompromtsing attitude, 
which increased the difficulties of the school committee and stood 
in the way of a more satisfactory arrangement follo^^ing a trial of 
the arrangement already made. He brings his appeal on the ground 
that the school committee has not done its duty, when he has failed 
to do his own part. He has not given due recognition to the joint 
responsibility of himself and the school committee and to the rights 
of the committee." 

The second api>eal involved the relative rights of a school com- 
mittee and a teacher whom the coniniittee dismissed within the 
period of a school year. The decision holds that a teacher may not 
he required to show cause why he shall tiol be diftmiftsed, but that the 
burden of presenting charges and evidence rests on the .«;chool com- 
mittee. It also indicates general principles establishing tlie status 
of teacher and committee: 

" Tt is to be observed that the school committee is charged with 
larjic responsibilities in the management of public schools, that it is 
given extensive powers to insure eflfective administration, and that 
it may exercise wide discretion in the discharge of its duties within 
the limitations of law. It ^ploys teachers, fixes their salaries and 
terms of engagement, may transfer them from school to school if not 
engaged for a particular school, makes rules and regulations to govern 
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their service, and for just cause may even discharp;e them during their 
term of engagement. The teacher also is charged with responsibility 
and given discretionary powers, which toe recognized In law as 
attributes or rights of his official position, and in the proper exercise 
of his powers and duties he has the support and jirotertion of law. 
The relation of school committee and teacher is not simply that of 
private employer and employee. The teacher is engaged by the 
sehool committee to perform a public function or service defined in 
law, and he is to perform that service under the general direction of 
the school committee. As public servants both are to perform their 
several duties in subordination to law and with due regard for public 
interests. 

"The question at issue is not whether the school committee, in the 

dismissal of the appellant, acted in f^ood faith and discretion for the 
V)est interests of the school, but whether they exceeded their lefi;al 
powers. . . . The statute under which the appellant seeks pro- 
tection and makes his appeal is as follows: 'The school committee 
of any town toAy, on reasonable nolice and on hearing of sucli 
teacher, dismiss any teacher for refusal to conform to the regulations 
made by them, or for other just cause. 

"The reasonableness of the notice is not questioned, but the 
hearing before the school conmiittee was irregular and was not con- 
ducted in a way reasonably to safeguard the right of the appellant. 
No definite charges of misconduct, though he asked for them in 
writing, were presented for him to answ^er, and no evidence in support 
of them was offered for him to refute. He was simply given the 
opportunity to give reasons why he should not be dismissed, and 
could only deny in general terms any act or intention to act not in 
accord with his engagement as teacher. ... In asking for the 
resignation . . . the school conmiittee had acted within its 
rightful powers. It had also acted properly in ^ivinp; notice of a 
hearing, but at the hearing it erred in asking the appellant to show 
cause why he should not resign in the absence of definite charges 
against lum. It appears that the committee relied upon general 
circumstances as justifying dismissal rather than the legal means of a 
reasonable hearing, by which only a teacher may be removed from 
his position during his term of engagement. It is held, therefore, 
that the hearing was imperfect, and did not meet statutory require- 
ments. . . . 

"The removal of a public officer from a position of trust and service 
is not warranted on arl>itrary indermonts or trifling complaints, but 
on failure to render reasonable service and other substantial reasons. 
The intent of the statute under wliich the appellant makes his appeal 
was to afiford protection to the teachers against summary dismissal 
during the term of engagement without just cause. It was designed 
to safeguard reputatiofi. the professional standing and rights of the 
teachers, in tlie interests of pul>lic education. The serious conse- 
quences of a teacher's dismissal may be justly incm'red only for grave 
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reasons, such as immoral conduct, manifost inrompctoncy, continued 
neglect of duty or wilful insubordination. With the protection of 
the teacher the law provides for the protection of the schools by state 
standards of certification of teachers, care in the appointment of 
teachm, rules for their government, limitations of engagement and 
other means. Ordinarily the alternative to 1 he dismissal of a teacher 
is not a long-continnril or iiormanent employment, V)ut his retention 
of position for the reniumder of his term of engagement. In the case 
under review there does not appear other just cause for the removal 
of the appellant from his position, and, in the light of the foregoing 
considerations, there does not appear adequate reason why a teacher 
who had served nearly twenty years in the same position, was Well 
known to the conmiitteej and had been reelected some six months 
More for another year, should not complete his term of engagement.'' 

INDUSTRIAIi AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Under the uulhurily of the State Board for Vocational Education 
the Conmiissioner of Education serves as Director, and Dr. Charles 
Carroll serves as Deputy Director of this important division of public 
education. 

From the point of view of administration an amendment to the 
act providing an annual appropriation for industrial and vocational 
education, making the state appropriation available for a fiscal year 
beginning July 1 and ending the following June 30, thus establishing 
a fiscal year for industrial and vocational education corresponding 
with the school year and with the fiscal year of the federal govem- 
meatf is an important change, because it promotes dmplicity in 
accounting, and permits budgeting of both state and federal appro- 
priations for concurrent periods of time. 

Through tlie encouragement of state and federal appropriations 
the teaching of agriculture as a secondary school subject has been 
begun. The organization of teacher training classes in agriculture, 
trades and industries, and home economics has been carried forward 
in a satisfactory manner. A new all-day industrial course has l>een 
established at Westerly, and a new continuation class for teaching 
salesmanship has hwu inaugurated in Providence. Progress in 
vocational education has never before \mm made so rapidly and with 
so much promise of valuable results in Rhode Island. 

Agricultural Educaiiun 

Of Rhode Island it has been written that in the seventeenth 
century agriculture and fishing were the principal occupations of the 
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people; in the eighteenth century, commerce; and in the nineteenth 
century, manufacturing. When it is considered tliat more than 
ninety per cent of the people of Rhode Island eng^ed in other than 
household occupations are employed in industrj^ or commerce, and 
that more than ninety-five per cent of all the people of the state, 
including those resident in towns that in the census are classsified as 
rural, actually live in villages or other compact settlements in an 
environment that is distinctly more urban than rural, and that only 
a part of the remainder actually is engaged in agricultural occupa- 
tions, it is not to be wondereil that Rhode Island hesitated to assume 
the obligations that are implied in the a('cei)tanee of federal aid for 
agricultural education, and that agriculture lias not been offered as a 
regular subject in Khode Island high schools. 

That the school committee of Bristol was persuaded to offer a 
course in agriculture in the town high school in 1919-1*)2() was due 
very largely to the liberal offer of the State Board of Education to 
supplciiiciil the amount that might be made available from the federal 
apj)ropriation by an equal amount from the state appropriation, thus 
assuming payment of the salary of the instructor, leaving to the 
school committee responsibility for providing classrooms, equipment 
and apparatus, and supplies. The results have justified the experi- 
ment, and it is to be continued another year with assumption by the 
school committee of responsibility for one-sixth of the salary of the 
instructor. Thirty-two pupils were enrolled in the agricultural 
class at Bristol High School. The course of instruction m plant 
husbandry covered 40 weeks. For the salary of the instructor the 
state paid 1583.33, and the State Board apportioned 1583.33 from 
the federal appropriation. The instructor was so successful with his 
day classes that parents and other residents displayed sufficient 
interest to warrant starting an evening class. 

For some years Rhode Island State College has conducted a short, 
intensive course in agriculture of secondary grade for persons who 
have not had preparation adequate for undertaking the regular 
college courses and for others who cannot affonl time for a four-year 
course. In connection wit h plans for training teachers of agriculture 
it was desired to use these classes for practice leaching. It was 
arranged, therefore, to modify instruction in these cla.--ses to meet the 
requirements of the state plan for agricultural education, and to 
reimburse the college for one-half the salaries of instructors for the 
time given to these classes. Here the course covers full time for two 
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years of 36 weeks each. T\](n-en pupils were enrolled. The amount 
paid to the college was $1,309.21. 

An important feature of instruction in agriculture is the project 
requirement, to meet which oa( h pupil must undertake to carry 
through under supervision of the instructor some farming operation. 
This may be the raising of a pen of fowl, with careful accounting of 
investment, cost of feeding, etc., and proceeds through value of eggs 
or poultry' for market; the planting and cultivation of a garden, with 
accounting of costs and returns; or any similar project. The 
primarA' purpose of the project is to su[)plement school instruct ion 
by practical ox]K>rience gained throll^^h :ipi)lication of the instruction. 
It has Ijccii foviiid. however, that home projects have had a more 
significant nitluence, as they have awakened interest among boys.and 
girls in farm problems, and as the interest of parents in the project.? 
carried on by their children have led them either to introduce more 
scientific methods of fanning or to seek instruction themselves, as 
actually happened in Bristol. In the administration of this work 
the director and assistants prej)ared a series of forms for keeping 
records and making reports. Instructors are employed for the full 
twelve months, to cover projects extending into and through the 
BOSBXoex months. 

Trade and Industrial Education 

The trade and industrial sections of the Ferleral Vocational Educa- 
tion Act provide federal support for eveniiii^ classes offering in- • 
struction supplementary to the daily employnieiit of the pupils; for 
part-tune continuation classes for ])oys and girls who have entered 
upon emplo^-ment; and for all-day industrial classes in cities and 
towns of less than 25,000 pojjulation. 

Evening Classes. — Classes at the Townsend Industrial School at 
Newport and the Pawtucket High School were continuetl, as were 
the classes conducted by the State Board at the Rhode Island School 
of Design. A new type of evening class was inaugurated at Bristol 
for emi)loyees of the shipbuilding industry of the town, offering 
instruction in ship-drafting and reading vessel construction plans. 
The instructor was recruited from the designmg room of a boat 
builder with an international reputation, and the class made re- 
markable progress. A statistical summary of evening classes follows : 
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64 


2 




Machine shop 


64 


2 


39 


Pawt ucket High School — 








Shop mathematics 


72 


2 


15 


Architectural drawing and house con- 










72 


2 


20 




72 


2 


22 



*Two gronps meetiiiK at aHcmate wMioin. 



For evening classes one-half the amounts paid for teachers' salaries 
was repaid to towns from the federal appropriation as follows: 
Bristol, S:37; Newport, S180; Pawtucket, S300.25. For the State 
Board classes at Rhode Island Scliool of Desipu the Board engaged 
instructors and paid their salaries, one-half from the state appro- 
priation and one-half from tlie federal a]>j)i'opriation, the School of 
Design permitting use of its classrooms and ai)i)aratus, and furnish- 
ing light, heat, power and janitor service without charge. The pay- 
ments were S2tU.08 from the state appropriation, and 8204.08 from 
the fedcial apiMopriation. Total exi)cnditures for evening classes 
were SI, 045.41; eleven teachers were employed, and 248 persons 
received instruction. 

Part-time Trade a>}d I)uhistri(d Clfhsscs.— To the part-time trade 
and industrial classes organized in the preceding year, all of which 
were continued in 1919-1920, was added a course in the designing and 
making of garments at Providence Trade School, and the new course 
in retail salesmanship already mentioned. Marked progress was 
made during the year in perfecting organization and making methods 
of instruction more effective, and an increase in the quantity of 
equipment and apparatus provided for these classes may be inter- 
preted as an indication of a wholesome appreciation on the part of 
town school officers of the value of these classes. The State Board's 
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Saturday class for macliino shop apprentices at Rhode Island School 
of Design, conducted as a model to demonstrate the advantages of 
this typ<* of instruction, was successful, and will be continued another 
year. Providence Trade School, from being an ex|)eriment the 
success of which was considered doubtful, has earned a recognition 
from the school committee evidenced in liberal apportionment of 
school money for equipment, apparatus and supplies. The sales- 
manship course has been successful beyond the anticipations of those 
who projected it, and has demonstrated its value in practice. FoUow- 
« ing is a statistical report of continuation schools: 

Rhode Idand School of Design — 

Hount of 

Instruction Enrollment 

Shop drawing and mathematics 170 21 

Paid from federal fund, $154.70; from state appropriation, $154.70. 



Promdence Trade Sdiool — 

Hours of 

Inttruetion EnraUmeat 

Electrical fitting 1,368 64 

Carpentry and woodworking 1,368 30 

Printing 1,368 44 

Planting 1,368 33 

Automobile repairs. 1,368 48 

Garment making 1,140 39 

Correlated trade and general instruction. . 1,368 *200 

Paid from federal funds, $7,734.94. No support from state 
appropriation. 

*Two group c-lu0i»(», coiupoacd oi groups from trade elutkies. 

Providence English High School — 

Houn of tastruetioii Enrollment 

Retail salesmanship 452 40 

Paid from federal funds, $900. 

Prcn'dence Technical High School — 

Machine shop work 570 35 

Advanced trade drawing 570 20 

Paid from federal fund, $1,782.85. 
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AU-day Trade and Industrial SdiooH, — As distinguished from the 
type of trade and industrial education permitted in continuation 
schools and evening classes in larger towns and cities, which must be 
definite and in a particular trade or industry, the all-day industrial 
school may give instruction In a group of related trades constituting 
an occupation in communities in which trade lines are not ordinarily 
rigidly drawn and a man may practice several trades as part of his 
occupation. In Westerly two groups of trades were selected, metal 
working and woodworking, both of which offer opportunties for local 
employment. The industrial school in Westerly previously had 
offered supplementary hand-trade instruction to proups of high 
school pupils. As reorganized the school undertook more definite 
preparation for particular groups in the two lines indicated. The 
school reported as follows: 

Westerly Industrial School — 

Houn at lottraotion EnroUnMot 

Woodworkmg 1,200 13 

Machine shop 1,200 13 

Paid from federal fund, $1,051.60; paid from state appropriation, 
$1,051.60. 

Teacher-Training and Supervision 

The federal law requires provision for training teachers in trades 
and industry, home economics and agriculture, if a state accepts and 
uses federal money provided under the act for the support of' these 
types of instruction, and also provides an annual appropriation for 
appoiticHunent to the states for the purpose. Rhode Island's quota 
m 1919-1920 was $10,000. The law requires the matching of every 
dollar of federal money expended with a dollar of state or other 
public money. The law requires expenditure of at least one-fifth 
of the joint, federal-state, teacher-training fund, that is $4,000, in 
each of the three departments of teacher-training agriculture, home 
economics, trade and industrj*. The law permits expenditure of 
not more than three-fifths in any department. The Federal Board 
for Vocational lulucation has interpreted tt^achcr-tiaiiiino; as includ- 
ing improvement of teachers in service, and has recognized supervision 
as a significant factor for improvement. It is permissible, therefore, 
under the law as interpreted by the Federal Board to establish super- 
vision and to pay part of the salaries of supervisors from federal and 
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stale money. As was reported last year, plans for supervision and 
teaeher-traininp had been worked out. Arraiijrenients had been 
made for part of the teacher-training at Rlunle Island State College, 
and three supervisors had becti appointed to conduct the work in 
part at the college and in part elsewhere. This general plan was 
continued during 1919-1920. Each of the supervisors gave a part 
of his time, detennined in the apportionment of his salary, to super- 
vision, and the remainder of his time to teacher-training. 

Practically all the work of teacher-training in agriculture was done 
at Rhode Island State College. Mr. Spanton devoted the time 
available for supervision to close supervision of the work of the class 
at Bristol and to promotion of agricultural education elsewhere. 
A genuine interest was displayed in several sections of Rhode Island 
that may result in extenaon later, and one new class for the school 
year of 1920-1921 has been organized. 

In addition to the work done at Rhode Island State College, Miss 
Wright established and conducted five centre training classes for 
teachers in service, in and near Pro\ idence. One significant result 
of the service in Rhode Island has been awakened interest in the 
improvement of teaching in home economics classes. 

Mr. Perkins, the trade and industrial supervisor, had a more 
difhcult problem to solve because there was no institution to which 
a large part of the work in his field might ])0 entrusted. He w^iS 
.successful in organizing a group of lead km s in Westerly and another 
in Providence for regular class instruction in trade atm lysis and 
methods of teaching, and at tlic close of the school year conducted an 
intensive institute for trade and industrial teachers in Pro\ndence. 
The work of the institute included daily classes in trade analysis 
under Mr. Perkins, and in the principles of industrial education 
under Dr. Carroll, and daily lectures by a group of representative 
leaders in vocational education in the United States, including Louis 
A. Wilson, State Director in New York; Harry B. Smith, Regional 
Agent for the Federal Board of Vocational Education; John M. 
Brewer, of. Harvard University, specialist in vocational guidance; 
Major Arthur D. Dean, Teachers' College, Columbia University; 
and Frederic W. Putnam, in charge of cooperative classes at Technicuil 
High School. 

The work in teacher-training has been well established, and the 
outlook for the year of 1920-1921 is promising, although two changes 
in the personnel have been made. Mr. Spanton has resigned as 
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supervisor of agricultural education, to accept a place in Missouri, 
and has been succeeded by Leslie E. Abbott, who comes from a 
podtion as siipervisor of agricultural education in Comiecticut. 
Mr. Abbott is a graduate of New Hampshire State College and has 
had an unusual experience as teacher, normal school instructor, 
farmer, and supervisor and promoter of agricultural education. Mr. 
Perkins has resigned as supervisor of trade and industrial education, 
to become a spedal teacher-trainer in Buffalo Normal School. His 
progress in developing the principles and practice of trade analysis 
in his classes in Rhode Island attracted attention elsewhere, and led 
to his call to New York at a large increase in salary. His successor 
is Benjamin T. Leland, a former instructor in Providence, who returns 
to Rhode Island after service as Professor of Industrial Education at 
the University of West Virginia and as State Supervisor of Industrial 
Education in West Yiri^nia. Miss Wright has noArried and is now 
Mrs. Reed. 

Financial Statistics. — The Federal Board apportioned to Rhode 
Island for the fiscal year of 1919 1920, $27,405.42, part of which was 
an unexpended balance of $9,048.74 carried over from the previous 

year. The ?27,40o.42 included $5,000 for salaries of teachers of 
npiiculturo, S12,40o.42 for salaries of teachers of trades, industries 
and liomo economics, and $10,000 for training teachers. From the 
federal funds expenditure of $1,892.54 was made for salaries of 
teachers of agriculture, $12,405.42 for salarie^^ of teachers of trades 
and industries, and $6,429.74 for training teachers. Federal money 
was supplemented by state or other public money as indicated in the 
following table: 



Federal State Uta^ Total 

Agriculture — 

Bristol High School $583.33 $583.33 $1,166.66 

R. I. State College 1,309.21 $1,309.22 2,618.43 



Totals $1,802.54 $583,33 $1,309.22 $3,785.09 

Trades and Industries — 
Evening classes — 

R. I. Sciiool of Design $264.08 $264.08 $528.16 

F^vtucket 300.25 $300.25 600.50 

Newport 180.00 180.00 360.00 

Bristol 37.00 37.00 74.00 
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Vtdml Stoto Local Total 

Trades and induBtries— • 
Continuatioii rhonffii 

R.I. School of Design $154 70 $154 .70 ?30<) 40 

Providence Trade School 7,734 . W 7,734 .94 15,409 .88 

Technical High tJchool 1,782.85 $4279.71 6,062.56 

English High School 900.00 900.00 1,800.00 

Industrial claaaea — 

Westerly 1,051.60 1,051.60 2,103.20 



$12,405.42 $1,470.38$13|431.90$27,307.70 

Tmcher Training— > 

Agriculture $2,033.48 $1,488.13 $545 38 $4,066.90 

Industries 2.ir)2 1.^ 1.941.65 210 48 4.304.26 

Home Ecouoinics 2,244.13 1,828.00 416.14 4,488.27 



$6,429.74 $5,257.78 $1,172. 00 $12,859. 52 
RHODE island's RANK AMONG THE STATES 

Index numbets for state school systems, computed recently from 
statistics gathered by the United States Bureau of Education, indi- 
cate that Rhode Island has advanced from 39.27 in 1890 to 43.05 in 
1900, to 50.84 in 1910, and to 56.33 in 1918. Rhode Island statistics 
for 1918 pve an index number of 61.09. In spite of what appears 
to be a record of substantial progress) the author of a volume pub- 
lished recently by the Russell Sage Foundation* estimates that 
Rhode Island holds twenty-sixth place among the fifty-two states 
and other territorial divisions of the United States, and that Rhode 
Island relatively has lost rank, going from fifth place in 1890 to sixth 
place in 1900, to tenth place in 1910, and to twenty-sixth place in 
1918. Rhode Island statistics for 1918 would place Rhode Island in 
ninth position. An apparent loss of position in the face of substantial 
progress may l>e explained by greater progress elsewhere, but this 
explanation is not satisfactoiy. In view of the widespread publicity 
given to the findings of the author and to conclusions drawTi there- 
from hastil}' and sometimes without justification, and more par- 
ticularly because there is so wide divergence between his figures and 
those determined by Rhode Island statistics, it seems desirable to 
discuss the measures used, the methods of compulation employed, 

* An Tn.lex NunlMr to State School ftwtenw. Loowurd P. Aym. NoirYork: RumU Sao* 

FoundaliuD. 
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the hasaa on which measurements were taken, the reliability of the 
statifitios as weighted by the aiithor, the merit of the tests, and the 
validity of the ooneluaioiifi drawn. 

Index numbers for the states are estimated from ten sets of figures 
as follows: (1) per centage of school population attending school 
daily, (2) average days attended by each child of school age» (3) 
average nimiber of days schools were kept open, (4) percentage that 
high school attendance was of total attendance, (5) percentage that 
boys were of girls in high schools, (6) average expenditure per child 
in average attendance, (7) average expenditure per child of school age, 
(8) average expenditure per teacher employed, (9) expenditure per 
pupil for purposes other than teachers' salaries, (10) expenditure per 
teacher emploj'ed for salaries. Essentially the sets of figures are 
concerned with two facts, and these are attendance and expenditure; 
ton tests or measurements are made from combinations of statistics 
of these two facts with other statistics. A brief discussion of the 
tests follows: 

1 . The per centage cf eeiiooi pojndaHon aUending eekoci daily. The 
test in this instance rests upon the percentile relation of average daily 
attendance in public schools to school population, or chUdren more 
than five and less than eighteen years of age. In determining index 
numbers for 1918 figures for school population were taken from the 
United States Census of 1910, and weighted by an estimated increase 
in population based on the experience of the ten years from 1900 to 
1910. Completed state reports of the census of 1920 have demon- 
strated that rates of increase may varj' widely in successive decades, 
and indicate the potential inaccuracy of estimates of the type made, 
riuincres of population from 1910 to 1920 varied in the several states 
from sixty-three per cent increase down past zero to actual losses. 
It is significant, but not a matter for surprise, that the states that 
made the greatest relative gains in the author's tables in position in 
1918 as compared with 1910 are among those that made the greatest 
gains in population in the ten years between 1910 and 1920, and that 
the three states that actually lost in population made substantial 
losses in positions established by index numbers. The reason appears 
in gains in enrollment vastly surpassing estimated gains in school 
population with the upper group, and the reverse relation in the lower 
group. The latter lost enrollment while assumed population in- 
creased according to estimate; when the census figures for 1920 were 
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published it was seen that apparently retarded enrollment was cor- 
related to decreasing population. The author was content to publish 
his book, however, in spite of so marked inoonsistaicies as enroll- 
ment exceeding school population in at least four instances; and 
these among those that took highest rank in his tabulations. If his 
statistics were accurate after being weighted, 123 children were en- 
rolled in public schools in Montana for every 100 children resident in 
the state, 106 children were enrolled in public schools in Arizona for 
every 100 children resident in the state, 108 children were enrolled in 
public schools in the District of Columbia for every 100 children 
resident in the district, and 106 children were enrolled in fmblic 
schools in California for over>' 100 children resident in the state. 
One who would defend t lie use of such statistics must explain not only- 
how more children could be enrolled than were resident, but also the 
whercnljouts of children not attending school because released law- 
fully for employment in the years beyond compulson»' school afz;e, and 
of children not attending school in spite of compiilsorj' attendance 
requirements. Under the most nearly p(>rfc(*t conditions of en- 
forcement of law there is always at least a small ruimber of the class 
last mentioned. The excess of enrollment over school population 
should have suggested at least a further consideration of tlie accuracy 
of estimated school population. It is true that the author used 
averafrc daily attendance rather than enrollment as one factor in 
deterniiiiiii^; percentage rankings, hut he used as the other factor an 
estimate of school population that was clearly questionable as to 
accuracy, because it was so inconsistent with school enrollment. 

For Rhode Island the index number for per cent of average daily 
attendance in 1018 is 48.99, as determined by the author in the 
manner indicated above. The state school reports for the same year, 
based upon official returns of enrollment, attendance, and school 
population shown by the school census, give 52.55 per cent of average 
daily attendance in public schools. The variation of almost four 
per cent may be explained by the author's use of an estimated figure 
for school population, which was not as accurate as the figure re- 
turned from a school census taken for the year. Moreover, the 
author omitted altogether from his calciiIrifu iTis enrollment in private 
and parochial schools, which in Rhode Island in 1918 was 18.4 per 
cent of total enrollment. Presuming a relatively similar ratio of 
average daily attendance to enrollment, the Rhode Island index 
figure for average daily attendance on school population should be 
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G4.30. With this correction Rhode Island might rise from thirty- 
eighth to tenth position in the iiinking of states by this test, the 
relative rise depending upon the actual effect of this omitted factor 
in other states. It seems certain that a large part of the greater 
progress in the west than in the east emphasized by the author would 
be discounted Were credit given to the eastern states for average 
daily attendance on private instruction, which in a group of states 
along the eastern seaboard averages 20 per cent. 

2. Average days attended hy each ehiUd of school age, — For purposes- 
of this test the total number of days of attendance in public sdiools 
is divided by school population, and the quotient is again divided by 
two. The second division is made "in order to make it comparable 
with percentage figures." The same criticism of the use of estimated 
school population aa one factor in the test may be made as in test 
one. The test is also subject to criticism because it omits days of 
attendance on private instruction, and counts children enrolled in 
private schools and parochial schools as part of school population. 
If the test be interpreted as indicating in days the actual provision 
of public school education made by the state for each child of school 
age, perhaps no further comment need be made. As the test in most 
instances, however, will be interpreted as indicating the number of 
days of schooling for each child of school age in the state it is per- 
missible to point out the probability of error in this interpretation, 
b\' showing what the state's index number might be under the second 
interpretation. 

The author gives 47.25 as Rhode Island's index number for school 
days per child of school population, calculated upon estimated school 
population. Othcial returns on Rhode Island School Reports give 
50.71. If reasonable allowance for instruction in private and 
parochial schools were made the index figure would be 02.14 if attend- 
ance on private instruction were counted, or 60.03 if enrollment in 
private and parochial schools were omitted in the count of school 
population. 

3. Average 7uu7iher of days schools were kept open. — For purposes 
of this test the school year is divided by two, in order to reduce the 
index figure to the type of percentage figures. Rhode Island is 
credited with a school year of 193 days, whereas the credit should 
be 194 days, and the index number should be 97 instead of 96.50. 
Rhode Island has the longest aven^ school year in the United 
States and ranks first in this test. 
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4. Per cent high school ntU ndance was of toial attendance. — This 
test assumes an essentiiilly even a^;o and jiradc ilistrilmtion of pupils 
in a course of twelve grades, eight elementary and four secoudaiy, 
and that in a perfectly organized system, which carried every boy 
and girl through the course, there would be two-thirds of enrollment 
in element aiy schools, and one third of enrollment in secondary 
school. The index number is three times the percentage of high 
school enrollment to total enrollment, another adjustment made by 
the author to weight his averages on a percentile basis. Both assump- 
tions diverge widely from fact and experience. California, which 
holds highest rank in 1918, showed 19.6 per cent of pupils enrolled 
in high schools, contrasted with the 33^ per cent assumed as perfect* 
The state holding lowest place had index number 10.28 which 
indicates 3.43 per cent. Rhode Island's index nimil>or was 34.48, or 
11.40 ])vv rent. As has l)een pointed out repeatedly in these reports, 
Rhode Island 's largest educational loss appears in the ye^rs of school 
age beyond the years of oomfNllsory' school age. It is cause for 
serious consideration that so many of the young people of the state 
neglect or are deprived of opportunities for secondarv' education. 
There is jit present urgent necessity for ciilarged high school accom- 
modations in four l^hodc Island cities, hut even more urgent nec- 
essity for the dt'vcl(»pni( lit of public sent iiiient strongly in favor of 
extension of high sciiool education to a much larger percentage of our 
youth. 

In this test figures are taken exclusively from public school records, 
and the test is not subject to the general criticism that it omits en- 
rollment in jjrivale secondar}' schools. The autlior assumes that 
public high schools gain relatively from admitting pupils graduated 
from private and parochial elementary schools, and that this assumed 
gain tends to offset omission of the factor of private instruction in 
other tests. The assumption seems scarcely warranted in experience. 
The number actually transferring from private to public school at the 
period of graduation from elementary schools is known to be very 
amall. In most instances, school education is completed with 
graduation from private elementary schools, or if continued, is 
continued in private seoondary schools. This is true of parochial as 
well as of private schools. 

5. Pet ceril that hoys were of girls in high schools, — ^The author's 
only explanation of the significance of this test is: "This item is 
Included in the final total at its face value. In general many more 
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gipiis attend high school than do boys, but the proportion of boys is 
increasing. Its limit is taken as 100 per cent. In the very feio 
imlances in which more bays have been recorded than girls, the per cent 
of (jirh to boys has been used." Surely it is a good rule that works 
both ways. The test is to be taken at its face value, which may be 
nothing at all. 

6. Average expenditure per child in average attendance. — The index 
number is found by dividing total expenditures by the average num- 
ber of children attending school. In criticism of this measurement 
it may be said that the factors of immbers to be educated and the 
size of schools are neglected. Comparisons of expenditures by Rhode 
Island towns on the basis of per capita of average attendance almost 
invariably show an advantage in lower cost in cities and compact or 
closely settled towns. Assuming employment of two teachers at 
$1,200 annual salaiy, and avera^ attendance of forty pupils in the 
school taught by one, and of twenty pupils in the school taught by 
the . other, the per capita cost of instruction in the first school would 
be 130; in the second school it would be 160. In the ranking of 
towns by this test the second school would hold a higher position 
than the first; yet the quality of instruction measured by the 
teacher's salar>' would be the same in both instances. In the ranking 
of states by index numbers for 1918 it is to be noted that the western 
states, with comparatively small schools, rank higher generally than 
the eastern states. It is clear that this measure should be modified 
or weighted in some way by the introduction of the factor of size of 
school. If that were done test eight, in which the index number is 
the total expenditure for schools divided by the number of teachers, 
might be omitted. Certainly a factor so significant in proliable 
effect upon test six should not be used as the basis for another 
measurement. 

7. Average expenditure per child of school age. — liere the index 
number is olitaincd \>y dividing total expenditure by school popula- 
tion. The author a.^sumes that a state in which large numbers are 
educated in private schools is relieved of responsibility for these 
children and should be able, therefore, to expend a greater per 
capita for children enrolled in school. The total amount expended, 
therefore, should not van,' for the same ntunber of children, and in 
the general average the standing of tlie state will not be aifected by 
the number enrolled for private instruction if it is doing its entire 
duty by the children enrolled in public schools. The assumption 
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will not appeal to an educator who has had experience In the. ad- 
ministration of schools. The people, while generous in taxing them- 
selves for the support of public education, do not encourage ex- 
travagance. The acid test of school efficiency is not the amount of 
expenditures so much as the return upon the expenditure. It is still 
true that the people can afford to make larger investments in public 
education, and that improvement in schools may be accomplished 
in most instances by larger expenditures. But wheu expenditures 
for education are increased, it should be demonstrated that the in- 
creased expenditure has been productive of improvemait. That is 
to say, another test should follow the test of expenditure to deter- 
mine the value of the increased expenditure. There is a large number 
of tests of efficiency that might l>e applied, including the preparation 
of the teacher, the quality of instruction, the percentage f>f gradua- 
\\(m< on total enrollment, the percentage of promotions, the sanitary 
conditions of buiMiniis, etc., etc. 

For Rhode Island and other states in which a consideral)le pro- 
portion of children are educated in private schools, a fairer test would 
be based upon school population diminished by the number of 
* children enrolled for juivate instruction, for whom no public pro- 
vision actually is made. Rhode Island's index numl>er would be 
33.64 instead oi 27.45, were the measurement taken by the method 
suggested, 

8. Average expenditure per teacher cm ployed. — The test is essen- 
tially a measurement of the average expenditure per school, but 
varies from a true meujsurement on this basis because the total 
number of teachers is used instead of the average number of teachers 
or- the number of schools. Rhode Island's position of twelfth by this 
test is not low; it is not possible with data available to estimate a 
change in position to be determined by the number of schools instead 
of the number of teachers. But the difference may be computed 
approximately on the basis of the average number of teachers. It is 
noticeable that the eastern states relatively hold higher positions in 
this test than do the western states. Rhode Island's index number 
on the loss of the average number of teachers would be 62.68, instead 
of 57.50, as given by the author. 

9. ExpendiUtre for other purposes than teachers* saiaries. — ^Total 
expenditure for other purposes than teachers' salaries is divdied by the 
niunber of children in average daily attendance and multiplied by 

two. The umplicatiou, of course, emphasizes the advantage of a 
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lat^e quotient by the division, and while it has no effect on standings 
by this test, does affect standings in the combination of tests. The 
author assigns no reason for this particular test. It may be suggested 
that there is as good reason for dividing this expenditure by the 
number of schools, or the average number of teachers as by the 
number of children in average daily attendance. As a matter of 
fact, the author in this teat divideB otiier aqtenditufesl^ the number 
of diildren receiving instruction, and in the next test the amount 
expended for teachers' salaries by the number of teachers, without 
giving any valid reason for the difference and distinction. 

10. SxpendUure per Uadier employed for soIotms. — This test 
essentially ranks the states on the basis of monthly salaries, for the 
total amount expended for salaries is divided by twelve times the 
total number of teachers. The essential error of an averagmg of 
salaries on the base of the total number of teachers was discussed in 
the Commissioner's report for 1919. The teacher's salary is properly 
averaged on the base of the number of teachmg positions. If, for 
instance, six schools are conducted, and $1,200 is paid for each school 
as salary for the teacher, the average salary would be $100 per month 
on the whole year basis, if there were no changes during the year. 
Were there one instance in which a teach^ died or resigned and was 
replaced, the total number of teachers would be seven, and the 
average monthly salary based on the total number of teachers would 
be $85.71. If two teachers were replaced the average would be $75. 
Yet ike salary paid for the pomtion has remained constant. The error 
is clear. For 1918 by his method, the author computes the average 
teacher's salar\' in Rhode Island at $736.08. On the base of the 
average number of teachers employed it was $801.65, which would 
give an index number of $66.80 instead of $61.34. 

The following table presents for comparison the index mark in the 
ten tests as computed by the author, and the index number corrected 
as indicated: 

Author Coneeied 

Test 1, attendance 48.99 64.39 

Test 2, days attended 47.25 62.14 

Test 3, length of school year 96.50 97.00 

Test 4, high school attendance on elementary 

school attendance 34 . 48 34 . 48 

Test 5, boys to girls in high schools 81.43 81.43 
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Author 



Corractad 



Test 6, average expenditure per average attend- 
ance 

Test 7, average ex|Hni(liturt' per child of school 
age 

Test 8, average exptniditure per teacher 

Test 9, expenditure per pupil for miscellaneous 
purjioses. 

Test 10, teachers' salaries. 



52.29 
61.34 



27.45 
57.50 



56.03 



52.29 
66.80 



56.03 



33.64 
62.68 



Index for all tests 



56.33 



61.09 



An index number of 61.09 for all tests would cany Rhode Island 
from twenty-sixth into ninth place, assuming that all other states 
retained the index numbers assigned by the author. There would, 
however, be changes in the positions of other states, including a general 
improvement for ea.stem states, and a corresponding loss for western 
states, the relative change depending very largely upon the in- 
accuracy of the estimaf OS of .school population used by the author and 
the percentage of school population receiving private instruction. It 
is probal)Ie that in the proccs.s of change Rhode Island '.s position 
would U' higher rather tlian lower tlian ninth, assuming that the 
western statc.^^ at the top were removed to lower po^iitions, and that 
eastern states made relatively similar gains to those made by Rhode 
Island and simply advanced in the order establislied in the autlior's 
table, subject to slight variation in the t)rder depending upon the 
relative and variable effects of the factors indicated. 

Whatever opinion may Ih' held as to the desirability of eliminating 
private instruction, and enforcing attendance upon public instruction 
exclusively, it appears reasonable that school .systems should be 
measured as they are under the laws of the state for the time being, 
and that measurements based upon an assumed standard otherwise 
should l3e reasonably discounted. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to record that there has been a widespread criticism of the 
index numbers as published, and that the official publication of the 
Bureau of Education has declared that the measurements are not to 
be interpreted as reasonably accurate because of the neglected factor 
of variation in the growth of population. It would have been better 
had the author withheld his book until the census of 1920 had been 
completed, and a basis given for a comparison upon the census; and 
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it would be fairer to measure all state systems with reasonable con* 
sideration for the e£Fect of private school attendance upon enroll- 
ment and attendance. The author's study unquestionably has 
awakened a fresh interest in the improvement of state school sj'stems. 
Rhode Island schools may profit by criticism, even if the criticism is 
not wholly merited, because c4ticism sometimes stimulates measures 
for improvement. 

SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) Acceptance of federal act for promotion of vocational re- 
habilitation of injured persons, for which the state already makes an 
annual appropriation. 

(2) Inclusion of college and other teachers employed by the state 
under the provisions of the pension law. 

(3) Fixing a minimum amount for a teacher's pension. 

(4) State appropriation in support of library service in free public 
libraries. 

(5) Provisions for tlie construction of a new building for the 
Henr>' Barnard School, the observation and demonstration division 

of the i{ii()(ic Island CoUego of Education. 

(6) Increast^ of state support of high schools. 

(7) Extension of professional supervision to the five towns not 
availing themselves of expert supervision. 

(8) Extension of the years of compulsory attendance. 

(9) Substantial increase of state appropriation for teachers' 
salaries. 

(10) Change in the basis of apportioning "teachers' mon^" to 
promote an equalization of educational opportumties. 

(11) Protection of schools from interference with school work. 

(12) Enactment of law definining proper use of school'buildings. 

(13) Provision for better school accounting. 
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FOREWORD 



Rhode Idand pubUe educatkm in its oiganizatbik and administratiott is a 
distinctive type of American public education. Its devebpment affords the 
student of public education fruitful exiMTionco of ran* interest and value. The 
law croatinp our statr .«ystpni of public srhools srvonty-fivo yrars ago was pre- 
pared by and its udiiHni.strati«>n for a time was entrusted to uu cmiueut educator 
and coosbuctive statesman, Henry Barnard. That law and that service initiated 
a continuity of improvement in educational law and practice and a permanency 
of progressive policy whicli lias characterized Rhode Island public education for 
three-quarters of a century. The creation of the State Board of Education fifty 
years ago was an issue of the experience of twenty-five years, in which the need 
of it in our state educational organisation was revealed. It marked an increase 
of state responsibility for public education and to meet the growing responsibility 
it enlarged and strengthened the state's educational agencies. For fifty years the 
integrity of jiublic <'ducation has been deijendent in hijih dogreo nn the legislative 
and administrative service of the Board of Education, its members, elected by 
the General Assembly, by whose acts our educational organization has been 
created, developed and is now governed, representing the people of this .state and 
charged with official responsibility f(»r the education of the jniblic's children and 
youth, have been convorj^ant with educational needs and in touch with the power 
and means to meet such needs. No body of men is more deserving of grateful 
recognition and honor than the Board of Education, whose memboa are the 
trustees of our institution of public education with its thn e t housand teachera 
and one hundred thousand pupils and wlu)S(» members for half a century have 
cared for the people's eduratif)iial interests with devotion and wisdom. 

The growmg importance of state administration in education has been 
indicated not only by advance in law and inactiee, but also by growth in our 
public school system. In the past seventy-five years the number of public 
schools has increa.sed from 428 to 2,256, our hnol year from 80 to 194 days, our 
school population from 25,782 to r21.2.')l, the numlicr of our teachers from 517 
to 2,9(36 and our school revenues from S5o,055 to $4,144,141.29. Fifty years ago 
dghty-five thousand dollars were annually expended for school buikUngs and in 
recent years the sum annually expended for this purpose had risen above nine 
hundred thousand ilollars, while the value of the property of OUr public schools 
and educational institutions appro.ximates $15,000, (KMI. 

This souvenir is presented in recognition of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
creation of the State Board of Education and of the seventy-fifth of the appoint- 
ment of the Conimi.ssioner of Kducatioii. It Ins ln ( n jirepared by Dr. Carroll, 
author of " Public I'Mucation in lUiodc Island " and ardent teacher of the ineaninji; 
and worth of our imldic education service. It gives an outline of the develoinnerit 
of our system of public education, its advance in legislation, its improvement in 
practice, its expansion in public responsibility, and of the service of the Board of 
Education, wiUi sketdies of the membo's and of the Commissioners. 

WALTER E. RANGER, 

Commissiontr cf Edueation 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 1870-1920 



The creatkm of a State Board of Education was recommended to the General 
Aasembly in 1855 by Commissioner of Public Schools EUsha R. Potter. A biU 
providiiifj for a Iniard substantially similar in form and in method of selection to 
the existing board was present^'d to the General Asf^embly in that year, but no 
aetiuii was taken. Cununi.s.sioiter Thomas W. Bicknell renewed the recommenda- 
tion in 1870 aa a part of his plan for strengthening the organization for the admin- 
istration of ])ublie education, and vna succeeaful in obtaining favorable action. 
To Mr. Bickr.ell uncjuestionably belongs the honor of achievement. The Board, 
with one exception, is the oldest in existejice in Rhode Island. 

While the Board at its creation was clothed with substantial sujK'rvisory and 
advisory rather than functional authority, the Gena«l Assembly from the be- 
ginning accorded respectful attention to its recommendations. In 1871, on the 
recommendation of the State Board of Education, provision was made for the 
rc-{^stabiislun('iit of the Rhode Island Normal tVhonl. whicli wa.s entrusted to the 
control and management of the Board and the C onunissioner of Public Schoobj 
aa a Board of Trustees. On similar recommradation legislfttion requiring town 
support of schools by appropriatiouB equal at lexist to stat(> appropriaticms, requir- 
ing the aii]>ointment of a superintendent of schools in cacli town, and requiring 
tliat every town .should ado|)t a tmancy ordinance, was enacted. 

When the first annual appropriation for the supiwrt of free public evening 
schools was made in 1873, the apportionment was entrusted to the Board, as was 
also the apportionment of tiic appropriation for free public libraries, first made 
in \H7^^. In a general way the legislation for supporting evening schools :uid free 
public libraries was of a new type; theretofore the ni)portioiiiiicnt of approi)ria- 
tions for pubUc education had Ix^n determined by ratios specihed in the statutes. 
While tlwre had been in the seventy years from 1800 to 1870 a tendency to 
estabUi^h ratloB in accord with a policy gradually developed of disbursing public 
sch(X)l money with emphasis upon the need for support, attcin]its td -nlvc this 
difficult j)rol)lcm of schrK>l administration had followed the line of rehning ratios 
and rigid insistence upon an ultimate distribution reaching to the school district 
and the school as the primary units in the school organisation. The evening 
school law, particularly, indicated a purpose to .seek a .solution of the problem of 
apportionment by disregarding the past, and the inclination of the Cleneral 
AR-sembly to strengthen tlie State Board of Education l)y entrusting to it the 
exercise of substantial functions. The precedent thus established has been 
followed in laws providing state support for hi^ school education, special aid 
for deficient schools, and support for vocational and industrial education, medical 
ins|>ection, snpervisi(jn. and traveling libraries. 

C'oiTimi.ssioner Bickncll's vigorous campaign to eliminate illiteracy was con- 
tinued l>y Commissioner Stockwcll, whom the logic and philosophy of his study 
of the problem led to a clear enunciation of the modem doctrine of compulsory 
school attendance. To both CSommisBioners the State Board of Education 
accorded earnest and effective support, and in the early eighties the Board's 
annual report reix»atedly and consistently advocated legi.slation that should 
unmistakably be a "riglit-out, square declaration by the state that ignorance 
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shall Ijo staiiiiM'd out iind evory child C'kkI luus made (•:i[)!ihlo of intelligent citizen- 
ship shall be (qualified ah such." A serie^i of legislative enactments — establishing 
an annual school census, providing for the appointment of truant officers, grad- 
ual^ extending required attendance from part to a complete school year and by 
age until 16 years was reached, and rcKuIatitiK tlie ciuployment of children — 
indicate the progressive movement toward a nearly iMTfcct compulsory attend- 
ance law. 'J'hc Board's campaign for cumpulsury attendance and for the solution 
of tiie problem of administration by aboUtioo of the school district and estab- 
lishing the town as the primary school unit were continued longer in periods of 
time than any others, and involved more serious difficulties because both measures 
conflicted with "established interests." 

Recently the Board has taken a firm stand against and has succeeded in 
«radieating a practice oi chanpng enrollment fees in pubiks evening schods that 
was clearly contrary to the spirit of the law and dangerous as an insidious under- 
mining of the prindlde that pubUc education should be free of charge and restric- 
tion. At the opening of the World War, when with the discover}' of subtle 
propaganda against American institutions and democracy attention was turned 
to disloyal teaching in sdiools in other sectixniB of the country, the Board pre- 
scribed a pledge of loyalty for teachera, to which all subscribed. An investigation 
conducted by the Commissioner of Public Schools showed no disloyalty among 
Rhode Island teachers. 

While it is true that the General /V.s.s<>mbly has not invariably followed the 
recommendations of the Board by enacting legislation immediately upon its first 
request, there has been in most instances a substantial ratification of the policy 
of the Board through legislation within a short jwriod. The long .series of laws 
and amendments to laws to which every ficnoral Assotnlily since 1870 has made 
a contribution is convincing evidence of tliu esteem in which the General Assembly 
has held the Board of Educaticm and of a recognition accorded to it. In 1896 
the General Assembly requested tte Board of Education to prepare and report 
"Tncasurcs l)y which the state .shall .still further supplement the revenues and 
efforts of the towns to the end that the .system of public schools throughout the 
state shall be uniformly of the highest attainable standard." Following the 
Board's r^rt the General Assembly in 1898 passed "An Act to Secure a More 
Uniform Hii^ Standard in the Public Schools of the State," a law ih&t made 
provi.sion for state support for public high schools, and for con.solidation of schools, 
and also for a state system of certificating teachers. l'jK>n recommendation of the 
Board the General Assembly of 1920 has appointed a special commission to make 
a study of school finance and administration, to make a report in January, 1921. 
The recommendation followed a careful review of elements contributing to a 
crisis in public education indicating the nece.s.sity for legislative action following 
a discriminatinf:^ investii^ation of causes and remetlies. 

It was entirely consistent with the poUcy of entrusting to the State Board of 
Educatitm the control of the Normal School as the state's principal agency for the 
preparation of teachers that the examination and certification of teachers should 
ultimately be entrusted to it. Both mc;isiires estal)!isho:l jiroccdcnts for educa- 
tional legislation of a t> i>o written in liberal and genera! tcrni^, .ind leaving details 
of administration to the Board. In this respect they were .sinniar to and consis- 
tent with the evening school law and the free public library law. The statutes 
establishing teachers' pensions and graduate courses in education for teachers at 
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Brown University, and making provision for vocational and industrial education 
and for traveling libraries follow these precedents. The General AssemVily in 
these measures has provided ways and means, and entrusted the details of ad- 
ministratbn to the Boaird. So also the apportionment of scholareliipB and the 
appointment of State scholars at the Rhode Island School of Design, Rhode Island 
TollpfTe of Pharmary, and Brown rniversity are entrusted to the Board. Exten- 
sion of opportunities for pubhc education to persons who may not avail themselves 
of the service of the public schools has been a function of the Board. Thus the 
education of the blind of aU ages is administered by the Board. Under its admin- 
istration the Rhode Island Institute for the Deaf, the State Home and School, 
and the Exeter School were inaugurated, though these institutions are at the 
present time controlled by other agencies. The Board also serves as a State Board 
for Vocational Education, with authority to cooperate for the State of Rhode 
Island with the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 



SKETCHES OF MEMBERS OP BOARD 

WILLL\M NICHOLS ACKLEY, 1881V-1S90, was born in East Iladdham, Conn., 
Oct. 13, 1840. He was graduated from Trinity College, Hartford, 1863, 
and studied divinity at Berkley School, Middletown. He was rector of 
churches at Danielsonville, and Newton, Conn., and of St. Mark's Church, 
Warren. He was elected to the school committee of VViirren shortly after 
movinp tlioro. He was Superintendent of Schools in Warren, 1877. 

DWIGHT H. ADAMS, 1880-1894, was born in Lisbon, Conn., Dec. 11, 1823. 
Educated in pubUc and private schools, while employed in farming in summer 
time, hr taught school in the winter from 1840 to 1849. He moved to War- 
wick in 1849, and contiimed teaching in Warwick, Woonsocket, and Coventry 
Center until 1890. He served as member of school committee of Warwick 
for 16 years and for 10 years was Superintendent of Warwick public schools. 
He died in August, 18d4. 

EDWIN R. ALLEN, 1894-1897, of Hopkinton, was l)Qrn in Wmdham, Conn., 
Nov. 26111, 184(), and was educated in the schools of his native town and at 
Eagleswood, N. J. He enlisted in Company .\, Seventh Regiment, R. L 
Volunteers, August, 1862; and was Cwiporal, Sergeant Major, Second 
Lieutenant, First Lieutenant, and was mustered out as Captain. He waa 
Lieutenant Governor, 1894-1897. 

SAMUEL WARD KING ALLEN, 1894-1913, of East Greenwich, was born in 
North Kingstown, Jan. 2, 1842, and was educated at East Greenwich 
Academy, New "Vork Conference Seminary, and Boston University Law 
School. He was First Sergeant in the regular nrniy during the War of the 
Rebellion. He was Superintendent of Public Schools in East Greenwich 
for several years: Representative in the General Assembly, 1885-86 and 
1891-1894, and Speaker, 1894. He was a lawynr by profession. He died 
in 1919. 

ADEL.\RD ARCHAMBAULT, 1903-190-1, was born ui Canada, April 26, 1864. 
and was educated at the College of the Assumption, Canada, and graduated 
from Laval University, P. Q , 1883. He was Representative from Woon- 
socket, 1900-1903. He is a member of the Rhode Island Bur, and iias been 
Mayor of Woonsocket. He was lieutenant Governor, 1903-1904. 

DAVID SHERMAN BAKER, 1882-1885, was born in Wickford, Jan. 11, 1852. 
He was graduated from Brown University, 1875, and admitted to the Rhode 
Island Bar, 1877. He was Superintotdent of Schools, North Kingstown, 
six years; member of House of Representatives, two years; member of the 
Senate, three years; and United States District Attorney. He was author of 
"History of the Town of North KingBtown." He died January 27, 1906^ 
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GEOKGE T. BAKER, 1894-1920, was Ijorn in Providence, June 25, 1842. He 
was educated in the public schools. He served three months in the Civil 
War as S<'rK("int in Company li, Toiilh Hlujclc Island Voluntoon;. He 
r< f)rcs< nt( il Harrington in the State Senate, 1890-1894. In 1894, he was 
elected a member of the State Board of Edueatioii, serving eontinuou^y until 
his death, Fehniary, 1920. 

R. LIVINGSTON BKKC KMAN, 1915-1920, of Newport, v&a bora in New 
York City, April 15, IHGf), and received ma education in the public sdioolB 

of New|>ort. Hi' was K( prc.M ntafivc from Newport. 1009-1911; Senator, 
1912-1914; and ha.s been ( iovernor since January, 1915. 

ZENAS \V. BLISS, 191(V1913, of Cranston, wa^ horn m Johnston, Jan. 10, 18ti7. 
He attended the nublic .*5cho<»I.s, and wa.*< uraduated from rniversity Gnuninar 
School, 1885, and from tlif Massaehus«'tts Institute of Technology, as mech- 
anical engineer, 1889. He was a meml)er of the Cranston town couneil, 
1901-19(19. and president of that Ixniv, 1905-19C9. He was Representative, 
1903-1909, and Deputy S|M'aker, 19(H). He is Chairman of the State Tax 
Commission and a memljer of the Board of Managers of Rhode Island 
State Coltege. He was Lieutenant Ctovemor, 1910-1913. 

JOSEPH R. BOURGEOIS, 19i:i-l<»20, was lx)rn in San Anf<.itH . Riehelien, 
Quebec,^ April 16. 1863. He was educated in 81. Hyacintli College, Laval 
UntveRiity, and the Grand Seminary, Montreal. He was ordained priest at 

St. Hyacinth College. Prevfously he taught for four years at St. Hyacinth 
College. After ordination he wa.s a.ssigned to Notre Dame, Central Fall.««, 
for five years. He wjis afterwards sent to Woonsocket, where he liuilt 
St. Ann's (Jymnasium. He has been pastor of St. John's Church, .Arctic, 
for the pa^t 22 years. He has travelled extensively and in well-known as a 
lecturer. 

ArCrSTI S O. BOI KX. 1SH3-188.5, was born in Pmvidcicc, Oct. 1, 18;M.' 
He was ^aduated from Brown University, 1854. He served as SSenator, 
1875-83, and as Governor, 1883-86. 

D. RUSSELL BROWN, 1892-1895, was born in Bolton, Conn., March 28. 1848. 
He was educaf<'(l in the public schools of his native town, and later attended 
academies at Manchester and Hartford. He served in the common couneil 
of Fmvidenee, 1881-1886. He was Governor in 1893-1804. 

MELVILLE BI LL, 1S02-1894, of Middletown, was born in Newport, Sept. 29, 
1864. He was graduated from Harvard College, 1877. He was Representa- 
tive from Newport, 1883-1886, and Senator, 1886-1892. He was a monber 

of the Board of Managers of the Rhode Island State College. He was Lieu- 
tenant Governor, 1892-1894, and Representative in Congress, 189.5-1905. 

ROSWELL B. Bl'RCHARD, 1913-1915, of Little Compton, was born in New 
York City, August 20, 1800. He was graduated from Eastman Business 
College; College of City of New York; and Harvard University Law School, 
1903. He was Representative for Little Compton, 1905-1912, and was 
Speaker, 1907-19ia He vas Lieutenant Governor, 1913-1916. 

THOMAS HARTWELL CL.AIiKE, 1874-1882. wa.s born in J.imestown. Nov. 
26, 1834. He was educatetl at Adelphian Academy, Brockton, Mass. He 
was Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, 1873-1882. He was a 
member of the sr hool (omniittee of Jamestown, 1884-1897. 

SAMUEL H. CROSS, 1870-1882, 1885-1897, was born in Westerly, R. L, May, 
1835. He was educated in Westerlv, and at Norwich Academy, Vennont. 
He was Town Clerk, Westerly, 18.59-1884; Senator from Westerly, 1869-1882; 
State Auditor and Insurance Commisuoner, 1882-1887; Secretary, Board of 
State Charities and Corrections, 1887-1888; Ominiissioner of Indians, 
1877-1878; Postmaster in Westerly, 1888-1892; Overseer of the Poor in 
Westerly and member of the \\ esterly school committee for many years. 
He died in New \ ork, July, 1886. 
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CHAELES RUSSELL CUTLER, 1872-1873, was born iu Ballston, N. Y., Dec. 
10, 1822. In 1839 he removed to Warren, where he engaged as seaman. In 

twelve yeara had hocomo maater of his own ship. He was elected Lieuten- 
ant (Governor in 1872. lie was a member of the town council of Warren 
and its Pnaideiit for many yews. 

LUCIUS B. DARLING, 1885-1887, 1889-1891, of Pawtueket, was bom in 

BeHiiiKham, Mass., Oct. 3, 1827. He was Representative from the old town 
of North Providence, 1860-1863; served in the town council, and held other 
local offices. He was Liratenant Governor, 1885-1887. 

JOHN WILLIAM DAVIS, 1887-1888, 1890-1891, of Pawtucket, was bom in 
Rchobotli, Mass., March 7, 1826, and was brought up to farming. He was 
a member of the town council of Pawtucket, aad President of the same in 
1882, and in 1885. He was State Senator from Pawtucket, 1885-1880. He 
WM twice elected Governor, 1887-1888, and 1881^1891. 

LUCIUS D. DAVIS, 1882-1885, wa.^ bnrn in Jerusalem, N. Y., Jan. 21, 1825. 
He was a student at Franklin Academy and Wesleyan Seminary. In the 
Oneida Conference, Rev. Mr. Davis occupied several of its moat prominent 
pulpits, serving at Hartwick, New Hartford, Madison, Mahlens, Cortland, 
and Utica. In 1859, he removed to Edgartown, Martha's Vuieyard. 
Thence he came to Warren, and later was in charge of the First Church of 
Newport. He purchased and pul)li.shed the Newport Daily News and later 
established the Newport Journal, a weekly paper. He published also 
"Life in Itinerancy," "Life in the Laity," "Oceds of Churehes," "The 
Children in Heaven," "History of Methodism in Cortland." He was twice 
elected a member of the General Assembly from Newport. 

ARTHUR WELLINGTON DENNIS, 190(^-1910, of Providence, was born in 
that ( it x , Ajjril 11, 184G, and was educated at Providence High School. He 
was member of the Providence school committee for a number of years; 
member of the common oouneil, three years ; president of the common council, 
iSiSS SO; nnd niernVier of the board of alaernien, 1S90. Ho was Repre- 
sentative, 1905-1906; Deputy Speaker, 1905; and Speaker, 1906. He was 
limitenant Governor, 1909-1910. 

ELISHA DYER. 1897-1900, was born in Providence, Nov. 28, 1839. He was 

educated in the public schools, University Grammar School, Brown I'nivor- 
sity, and the University of Gies.sen, Cermany, from which he was graduated 
in August, 1860, receivmg tlie degree of Doctor of Philosophy. As Adjutant 
General, General Dyer corrected and completed the war records of t)i(> State, 
and from them compiled the Revised Report of the Adjutant tu neral of 
1805. In 1877 he was elected State Senator from North Kingstown; in 1878, 
appointed by Governor Van Zandt a member of the State Board of Health 
. for five years; in 1880 and 1881, elected a Representative from Providence. 
He wa.s a nu'inluT of the school committee of Providence, 1S8S 1S07, and a 
member of the board of aldermen, 1891. He wa.s Governor, 1897-11HJ(). 

HENRY H. FAYj 1880-1883, was bom in New Paltz, N. Y., in 1835. Graduated 
from University of Rochester in 1856, m the same year he estabUshed a 

school for boys at N'ewi)ort. He wa.s a member of the General Assembly, 
1875-1880, and was Lieutenant Governor, 1880 -188^i. 

CHARLES HARRIS FISHER, 1870-1881, was Iwrn Jvme 30, 1822, at KiUmgly, 
Conn.^ He was educated at Dartmouth, Harvard, and the University of 
New York. He practiced medicine at North Scituate and at one tiine served 
as Superintendent of Public Schools. He was elected to the State Senate 
in 1869, and again in 1877-1879. He was appointed member of the State 
. Board of Health, 1878, and in 1880 was made State H< eistr:ir of Vital 
Statistics and Commissioner of Pubhc Health. He died in liut^alo, New 
York, November 12, 1893. 
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E. CHARLES FRAN (IS, 1909-1920, wjus horn in Utica, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1851. 
He was eduoateii in the public schools of Cambridge, Mass. He removed 

to Woonsockct ill 1870. He roprcscntod Woonsocket in the State Senate, 
1894-1897. lld^ been :i mcmlx r of the Sfatt- Board of Education .'^ince 1909. 

LUCIUS FAYETTE CLARK GARVIN, 1903-1905, was born in Knoxville, 
Tenn., Nov. 13, 1841. He served during the Civil War as a private in the 

51st Regiment. Ma-ssachnscf t< A'l ihiritoers. Uc was pr( ])ared for ooliegc at 
(Jreensboro, N. C, and entered .\mherst College, from which he was graduated 
in the class of 1862. From the Harvard M«lical School he was graduated 
■ in 1H(>7. Ife r('|)r('s<'ii(«'d ('iitnl>erlantl in the (Jonoral .A.'ssenibly, 13 years in 
the liuuse of Representatives, three years in the Senate. He was Governor, 
1903-1005. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON GREENE, 1870-1874, was bom in East Greenwich, 

April 8. ISl I. Ho .«orvod a.s United States Consul at Romo, 18.37-1845, and 
for several years was professor of modem languages at Brown University. 
He was a member of the General Assembly, 1865. In 1872, he was made 
|)rof('ss<)r of American history at Cornell riiiversity. He wrote "Historical 
Studies," 1850; "History and (!<>onr:ipliy of the .Midflle \ti«"s," IS.*)!; "Bio- 
graphical Studie.s,'* 18t>0; "Hi.»«toric Review of the Aniericui Hevolution,'* 
1865; "The German Ek*nient in the War of .American Independence," 1876; 
"Short Hintory of I{liode I.slarid," 1S77; several biographies of his grand- 
father, General Nathanael Greene; two work.s on botany and one on French 
grammar. He died in East Greenwich, February 2, 1883. 

WILLIAM GREGORY, 1898-1901, of North Kingstown, was bom at Astoria, 
N. Y., -Auk. 3, 1849. He wjts Represt>ntative from Xorth Kingstown. 1888- 
1892; State Senator, 1894-1898. He was Lieutenant Governor, 1898-1900, 
and Governor, 11KX)-1901. In 1901, he was re-elected as (iovernor for the 
term lH»gnuiinfi Ja!lU!t^^ , 1002, Imt died before being inaugurated. 

JAM£S HENRY HIGGLNb, 1907-1909, of Pawtucket, was bora Jan. 22, 1876, 
in Saylesville, Lincoln, R. I. Re was graduated from the Pawtucket High 

School, 1S94; from Brown I'niversity, 1898; m\<\ fiom Gt i .rjj;etown Law 
School, 1900. He was Mayor of Pawtucket, 1903-1907, and Governor, 
1907-1909. He is a lawyer. 

FRANK HILL, 1897-1920, of Hopkinton, was born in Ithaca, N. Y., June 28, 
1861, and was graduated from Alfred I'niversity, 1883. He was principal 
of the high school at Xorth Ixiup, Nebraska, 1881-1882, and principal of 
the high school at Ashaway, 1882-1885. He represented Hopkmton m the 
General Assembly, 1893-1898, and was a member of the committee on educa- 
tion five years, four of which he was the eiiuinnan. He was influential m 
bringing alxjut a survey of the pubHc schools in 1896-1897, that re{?ulted in 
the enactment in 1898 of "An Act to Secure a More Uniform High Standard 
in tiie Public Schools," a measure that contained provision for state support 
for high school education and for the consolidation of schools, ami for .state 
certification of all public school teachers. He has been a member of the 
State Board of Education since 1897. 

SAMITEL ROBERTSON HONEY, 1887-1888, of Newport, was born in London, 
England, June 14, 1812. He wa.s educated in Kngland. Durin^r the Civil 
War he was promoted successively from the rank of Cor|K)ral through the 
grades of Sergeant, Sergeant- Major, Second and First Lieutenant, and 
Adjutant to Captain in the reguhir arm>' of the United States. He served 
with First Battalion, loth I . S. Infantry, \u the Army of the Cumberland 
from Jan. 13, 1863, to Sept. 1, 1864, taking ])art in the engagements at 
Hoover's Gap, Tullahoma, Chickamauga, Chattanooga and Missionary 
Ridge, Buzzard's Roost, GraysviUe, Ga., Dalton, Resaca, New Hope Church, 
Keneaaw M<Hintain, Pieaeh Tree Creek, Utoy Creek and Jooesboro, in which 
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last cnga SCI unit ho w:i.s severoly wounded, Sept . 1, 18G4. He was brevetted 
Captain forgailautry in action at Jonesboro. He served as acting Judge 
Advocate, lliird Military District (staffs of Generab Pope and Meade 
successively) in 1867 and 180H .it Atlanta, Ga. He resigned from the army 
in 1870. He waa admitted tu tlie bar in Montgomery, Ala., and while a 
rendent of Rhode Island was a lawyer. 

ALBERT C. HOW.\RD, 1877-1880, w&s born in Cranston, February 29, 1828. 
He was educated at Sniithfield Seminary. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War, he enlisted as a private, and was promoted to the office of First 
Lieutenant, and then Captain, 11th Regiment, R. 1. Volunteers. He was 
a member of the (;(>neral Assemblv, 1873-1874, and Lieutenant Govnnor, 
1877-1880. He died July 3, 1910. 

HENRY HOVVAiiD, 1S73-187.'), wa.s Itorn in Cranston, R. I., April 2, 182U. He 
was educated at the University Grammar School. He represented Coventry 
in the General Assembly, 1867-1858. Governor Howard was a vigorous 
writer, his contributions of prose and poetry and letters of travel being 
pu))lished in the Providence Journal and other newspfl^wrs. He was CSovemor 
of Rhode Island, l.S7:M875. 

FREDERICK H. JACKiSON, 1903-11K)8, of Providence, was bom in Kirklaud, 
N. Y., October 9, 1847. He was educated at Jackson Military Institute, 
Dani ir\ , Conn., and Cornell University, 1873. He was Lieutenant Gov* 

cmor, 19U5-1908. 

JOHN E. KENDRICK, 1891-1914, was born in Providence, June 17, 1854. He 
was graduated from Wesleyan University, Middktown, Conn., 1876. He 
was a member of thn I'mvidence common council, 1890 1912, and of the 
Providence school committee, 1887-1910. He was a member of the iState 
Board of Education from 1801 until he died in 1914. 

CHARLES DEAN KIMBALL, 1900-1903, of Providence, was bom in that 
city, Sept. 13, 1859, and wa.s educati'd in the public .schools. He represented 
Providence in the Geiieral Assembly, 1804-1900, and was Lieutenant 
Governor from May, 1900, to Jan., 1902, and Governor, 1902-1903. 

HERBERT W. LADD, 1HS9 1S90, 1891-1892, of Providence, was born in 
New Bedford, Oct. 15, 1843, and was educated in the public schools of that 
city. His news letters from various points in the south and west during 

the progress of the Civil War were of exe(>ption;vl merit and iut^WSt. He 
was twice elected Governor, 1889-1890 and 1891-1892. 

£NOS LAPHAM, 1888-1889, of Warwick, was born in Burriilville, Sept. 13, 
1821. He was educated in the public schools, and at Bushee's Seminary, 

Smithfield. He served as a member of the town council of Warwick. He 
was Senator from Warwick, 1886-1887, and Lieutenant Governor, 1888- 
1889. 

DANIEL LEACH, 1870-1889, was lx>rn in Bridgewater, Mass., June 6, 1806. 
He was graduated from Brown University, 1830; studied divinity for two 
years at Andover, Mass., and wa.s ordained, 1832. In l&i7, he became 

Principal of the Classical School of Roxbury, and later he was Agent of the 
lassachusetts State Board of Education. He was Superintendent of 
Public Schoob in Providence, 1855-1889. He published several series of 
text books for use in the publie schools. He died in Providence. 

CHARLES WARREN LIPPITT, 1895-1897. was bom in Provideru o, Oct. 8. 
1846. He was prepared for college at the University Grammar School and 
was graduated from Brown University, 1865. He was Governor, 1895-1897. 

HENRY LIPPITT, 1876-1877, was bom m Providence, Oct. 9, 1818. He was 

educated at Kingston Academy. He was twice elected goi^mor, 1876 and 
1876. Governor Lippitt died in Providence in 1891. 
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ALFRED HKXRY LITTLEriELD, 1HHI>-I88:i, was l)orn in Scituate, April 2, 
1829. He was a meralx»r of the town council of Uncoln, 1873-1877; reprv- 
Honted Lincoln in the Houie of Represent tives, 1876-1877, and in the Senate 
1878-1S79. He was Covornor, ISSO lHS;i In his annual message to the 
General Assembly in 1SS2 he recorn mended the estabUshment of a state 
industrial school for dependent and unfortunate children, and also urged that 
the public school system l)e nioditicd so as to prepare the children of the 
people for partieiijatiun iu the development uf the manufacturing and 
industrial interests of the state. He died in Lincoln, Dec. 21, 1893. 

DANIEL G. LITTLEFIKLD, 1880-1890, of Linooto, was bom in North Kings- 
town, \ov. 23, 1S22. He represented N'nrthampton for two years in the 
House of Representativeii of Massachusetts. He was elected Lieutenant 
Governor, 1889. 

GEORGE ABXKR LITTLEFIELD, 1885-1889. was born in Chelsea, Mass., 
Feb. 11, 18.51. He was graduated from Kimball Union Academy, and from 
Harvard University, 1878. He taught in \N'eymouth, Danvers and Maiden, 
being the first Superintendent of Schools in Maiden. He served as Super- 
intendent in Lawrence, as a supervisor in Boston, and in Newport as Super- 
intendent of Schools, 1883-1889. He was Principal of the Rhode Tstand 
Normal Sclinnl. 1SS9-1892. He was Representative in the General Assrinlily 
from i*rovidence, 189.^-1897, and 190O-19U1. As an orator he is remembered 
for his addresses on Abraham Lincoln and Daniel Webster, which beddiveied 
many times in New England. Mr. Littl^ld died audacity in Providence 
on Aug. 28, 190(). 

GEORGE LYMAN' LOCKE, 1871-1886, was lM)rii in Boston, Ma.ss., Aug. 28, 
1835. He was graduated from Boston Latin Sc hool and from Harvard, 1859. 
He w!us a.«;sistant minister of Grace Church, Boston, and Trinity Church, 
Boston, and for many years he wa.s rector of Saint Michael's Episcopal 
Chuch, Bristol. He served the town of Bristol as member of the 8elux>l 
committee for many years. He died in Bristol in 1919. 

JOHN HOWAliD MANCUl<:8TEli. 1890-1894, was bora iu Bristol. March 24. 
1842. For 20 years he served the town of Bristol as member of tiie school 

coniiiiittee, and for several years as tneml)er of tlie town council. He was 

collector of the jxirt of Bristol and Warren. iSSi ISSS. 

FRANK EMEKSON McFEE, 1887- 1890, was born iu Haverhill, Mass., Nov. 
17, 1851. He was graduated from Haverhill High School and Brown 

Utiivcrsity. 1875. For four years he was principal of the Washington 
Academy, Wickford. In 1879 he Ixcaine prmcipal of Bernon (Jrammar 
School. Woons()cket; in 1884 was appointed 8ub-mast/*r in the Woonsocket 
Ifijili S( IkjoI; in Issti was elected Su|)erintendent of Schools, Woonsocket. 

In this oHicc he continued until hLs death, Feb. 4, 191"). 

SETH PADELFOllD, 1870-1873, was born in Taunton, .Mass., Oct. 3. 18C7. 
He was a member of the Providence city council, 1837 1841, and lS.')l-18o2; 
of the Providence school committee, 1837-lsn. isfil -1S.'j3, and 181)4-1873; 
Kepresentativc in the (General Assemblv from i'rovidence, 1852-1853: 
Lieutenant Governor, 1863-1865; and Governor, 1809-1873. He died 
Aug. 26, 1878, in Providence. 

EZKA KXICirr PARKER, 1874-1880, wtis lx>rn in Scituate, Dec. 29, 1832. 
He was graduated from Dartmouth College in 1857. He .studied law at 
Port.smouth, Va. He enlisted in tlie Union Army from Rhode Island 
Sept. 4, 1861, as private in Battery D, Ist Khode Island Linht Artillery; 
Sept. 7, 1861, was eommissioned Second Lieutenant; .\pril 8, 1864, was com- 
missioned First Lieutenatit. Battery E, of the .sjirne regiment, and com- 
manded the battery from September, 1864, until June, 1865. lie was 
AsB^Btant Adjutant General of the Artillery Brigade, First Divisbn, First 
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Army Corps, Army of Potomac; and was inusttrcd out June 14, 1801. In 
Coventry he haa been moderator, chairman of the school committee, prcti li ut 
of the town council, and town solicitor. He was Representative in the 
General Assembly from Coventry, 1898-1900; and Senator, 1900-1902. 
He was prominent in the Grand Army of the Republic^ and was Commander- 
in-Chief for Rhode Island. He died in 1919. 

ARAM J. POTHIER, 1897-1898, 1907-1915, of Woonsocket, was bom in 
Quebec, in 1854. He was educated at Nicolet College. He was a member 

of the school committee, Woonsocket, 1885-1880; member of the House 
of Representatives, 1887-1888; Coimnissioncr from Rhode Island to the 
International Exposition at Paris, 1889, and to the Paris Exposition, 1900; 
Mayor of Woonsocket, 1894-1 S95; Lieutenant Governor, 1897-1898; and 
Governor, 1909-1913. He was an elected member of State Board of Educa- 
tion, 1907-1009. 

OSCAR JENCKES R ATHBUN, 1883-1885, was born in Woonsocket, March 12. 
1832. He was educated at Worcester High School and CUnton Liberal 
Institute, CUnton, New York. He served for two years aa Representative 
from Woonsocket in the General AaaODDbly. He was Lieutenant Govomor, 

1883-1885. Ho died Feb. 1, 1892. 

FREDERICK RLECKERT. 1914-1920. was born in Providence, November 21, 
1865. Be was educatea in the pubUc schools and at Brown University, 

from which he was graduated, 1877. He was admittcrl to the Rhode Island 
Bar, 1880, and entered upon the practice of his profession. He represented 
Providence in tlic Cieneral Assembly, 1891-1892; and was a member of the 
Providence school cuinniittee, 1894-1912; and its yin-ident, 19():i 1912, 
He was clerk of the District Court of tlie Sixth Judicial District, 1895-1905, 
and was deeted Justice of this court, UM)5, a position that he still holds. He 
has been n member of the State Board of Education since 1914, and is the 
chairman. As justice of the juvenile section of the Sixth District Court 
his service has attracted attention beyond the liordcrs of Rhode Island. 
Rhode Island State College granted hun the honorary d^ree of LL. D. 
June 14, 1920. 

EMERY J. SAN SOUCI, 191.5-1920, of Providence, was bom in Saco, Mame, 

July 24, 1857, receiving h\< ((juration in the common scliools. Hi w.i- 
member of the common council of the city of Providence, 1901-190(>. He 
has been Lteutenant Gonmor ainoe 1916. 

OEORGE L. SHEPLEY, 1901-1903, was bom In Dcyver, N. H., October 11, 

1854. He was i i]u it* <] in the publio schools of F^x>vidence. He was 

Lieutenant Governor. 1901-1903. 

HENRY TILLINGHAST SISSON. 1875-1877^ was born in Little Compton. At 
tiie outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted m the First Regiment, R. I. Vol- 
unteers, and as apixiintod ])ayma.ster, ranking as Lieutenant. May 20, 18(31, 
he was ( oinnussioned Captain, First R. I. Artillery; Feb. 5, 18ti2, Major of 
the Third H I Heavy Artillery; resigned Aug. «" 1862. Nov. 5, 18tV2, he 
became Colonel of the Fifth Regiment, R. I. Heavy .Arrillcrv A)iril 13, 
1863, the Fifth R. I. Heavy Artillery raised tlie siege at l oi t \\ aslnn^ton, 
N. C, and relieved the 27th and 46th BeginiMits, Ma.ssaehus( tts \'olunteers 
who had been surrounded by an overwhelming Confederate force under 
General Magruder. A relief party of nearly 5,000 Union .soldiers failed to 
break the Confederate line, in an attempt to relieve Fort Washington. 
Colonel iiJisjson asked permission to try to run thv Confederate batteries on 
the Tar River and carry aid by water. His project was at first condemned 
as foolhardy, but at Iciifith he was given permission, if he could find volunteers. 
His regiment volunteered unanimously. The passage on the river was made 
in a small steamboat covered with bales of hay fw armor. Hie steamboat 
carried the 388 members of the Fifth R. I. Heavy Artillery, and ample 
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supplies of food and arnmuiiition to relievo the garrLson. In commemoration 
of this arhievement the State of Rhode Island and Providenee Plantations 
and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts have ererted a l)ronze monument 
to CoImih I FTeiiry Tilliimhast Si^Mon at Little Compton. He served as 

Lieutenant ( Jovcrnor, ls7.") 1S7(». 

Al CU Sri S 1). SMALL, 1S71-1873, was born Man h 28, 1844, in Bangor, Me. 
He was gnuhiated from Colhy ColleRe, 1865. He wa« principal of Coburn 
Institute. Waterville, in tic I (<t two terms of his senior year. After pradua- 
tion he was eniployetl iDr oni- year, lSt»i)-l.S(i(). as assistant in the Literary 
Institution, at SuffieKl. Conn. He was prineipal of tlu' Hockland. Me., Hi^ 
School, 1SG7 to 1S71; principal of the Hijih School at Newoort, 1H71; .Super- 
intendent of Schools, Newport, IS71-1S7;{; nienilH*r of tlie State Hoard of 
Educjition. 1871-1873; Superintendent of Schools f)f Salem, Ma.ss., 1873; 
sub-master in the Lawrence Grammar ikhool of iSouth Uo«ton, Mass., 1882- 
1001; headmaster, South BoAton High School, 1001-1914, and In 1014 
hecatne principal of the De Meritte School. He makes his home in Allston, 

M:lss. 

PEKCY DINSMOKE SMITH, 18lM>-lbiW, of Gloeester, was born in that town, 
Sept. 15, 1863. Wbh educated at ICichols Academy, and graduated from 

Brown I'liix ri vity, 18S'). He was a nieinhcr of the F rmise of Hepresentatives, 
188U-1894; town moderator, memlM'r of the .school committee, and Sujieriu- 
tendent of Schools of Olocester. 

AMOS FLETCHER SPALDIXO, 1870-1871, was Imrn in Boston, Mass., 

Jan. 1*2, 1821. He w:is ^t:)t!M;it.-d fnmi Boston iri<:h Sflioid. the Baptist 
.\<-a«ien!V rit WdrccstiT ami Btuw ii I tiivcisity. 1S47. He studied at Newton 
Theolonn ^ niinary. and was pastor of chun-hes in Montreal, Hanover, 
('ainl)ri<lu< , < ilnis. Me , Warren. H. I., Norwich, Conn, and Needham, 
Mass, fie (lied in Nitvcnilier. 1877. 

HEXHV A. STKAK.NS, 18<M 18<»2. of Lincoln, was l>orn in Billerica. .Mas.s.. 
Oct. 2.'{, 182."). When 21 years of aiie he went to Cincinnati. ()., and estab- 
lished the first factory for the manufacture of cotton wadding west of the 
Alleshanics. In IR-W he went to Califomia, takinfc with him maehinerv for 
a -tr-iiii laundry. He .ifleru .irds ra!i the first regular >te;iiii f. rr\ from San 
Eruiieusco to Oakland. Mr. Stearuis devi.s(;d .several mechanical contriv- 
ances of vahie, and had marked inventive ability. He held numerous town 
ofliees in Lincoln and represented the town in the Cicneral Assembly as a 
Representative in 1878-81, and as St-nator in 1881-84, and 1887-88. He 
was Lieutenant Governor, 1891-1892. 

PARDON W. STEVENS, 1870-1872. w;is born Sept. 15, 1815, at Newport. 

Hr ~erved a.<« a member of the Newport 'runnifm council, lsr)4, and as 
al»i<'iinan. 18.")7. He ivpresi-nted Xewpori in the (ieiieral .\ssembly, IS.'ji^- 
1868; became S<-iiat(.r, 1863-l^t s: Lieutenant (lovernor, 1S(;8-1872; and an 
in.spcctor of customs for the port of Newport, 1872-1875. He died in New- 
[lort, April 19, 1875. 

ROYAL C. TAFT, 1888-1889, of Providenre. was bom in Northhridsre, Mass.. 
Im'Ii. 11, 182;'). He was <'diieate<I at Worcest. i Ai ideniy. Wor<-<'ster. Mass. 
He was a Rcjireseutative from Providence, 1880 1884, and he was a member 
of the Providence city council, 1855-1856. He was Governor of Rhode 
Island, 1888-1889. 

FRANK KDCAH 'I'lfOMP.sON, 1800-1020. was born in Somersworth. N. H.. 
and received his eatly education in tlie .schools of that town and of Dover. 
He fitted for college at Phillips Exeter .Academy, and was j?raduatcd from 
Dartmouth College. 1871. receiving the degree of Master of .\rts three years 
later. .After leaviti^ college, he was instructor at Phillip.s .Andover Academy 
for two years. This position was resigned to accept the submaster-ship of 
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the Hoger^ High School m Newport, 11. I., and in 1800 tlie position of Head- 
master, whi(>h position he now holds. Since 1890, Mr. Thompson has been 

a iru'inher of tlu* State Hounl of Kducation; in connection with his associates 
he has heeii instruni(Mital in bringing alwMit many changes for the improve- 
ment of education in the State. In 1919 itt recognition of long service in the 
causeof education the honorary degree of I )<>ctorof ESducation was conferred 
upon him liy the Rhode Island ^>tate College. 

FIIF>DI-:!{1( K W. ril/roX, ISTO-IST^. was lx.ru in Cambridge. Mass., 1839. 
He watt educated in Cambridge school, and was graduated from Harvard, 
1862. He studied at Gottingen University, Germany, 1862-1863; taught in 
Worcester, Mass., lS()3-()(); was Superintendent of Sehools, Newport, 
1867-71; was principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 1871-72; was 
headmaster of Rogers High School, Newport, 1873-90, and lived in Eairope 
four years, 1890-04. 

GEORdE HFRRKRT UTTER, 1901-1907. of Westerly, was bon. .Inly 24 
1854, in Plainiield, N. J., coming tu Westerly in 1661. He was graduated 
from Amberst College, 1877. He was a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, 1885-89, being Spi>aker in the latter year. He was Senator from 
Wcsterlv, 1889-lSUl; Secretary of State, 1891-1894, Lieutenant Governor, 
1904. and ( lovernor, 1905-1907. He was a member of Congross, 1911-1912, 
dying during the campaign of 1912. He was a printer, and publisher 
of the Westerly Sun. 

CHARLES COLLINS \'A\ ZANDT, 1873-187.5, 1877-1880, wa.s horn in New- 
port, Aug. 10, ls:i(). He was educated in the schools of Newport, and was 
graduated from Trinity Collrge, Hartfttrd. 1S.")1. lie was admitted to the 
Rhode Lsland Bar in I8.");i. lie was city solicitor of Newport in 18.'j5; Clerk 
of the Hou.se of Representatives, 1855-1857; Representat iv(> from Newport 
in the (leneral A,s,semblv at variou.s times between 1857 and 1873, being 
Speaker of the House, 18.58-1859. 18'>f>-18 )9. 1871-1873; represtmt^Hl New- 
port in the State Senate, 1873-1S74; was chairman of the committee on 
judiciary. He was Lieutenant Governor, 1873-1875, and Governor, 1877- 
1880. He was a gifted speaker. He published "Newport Ballads," a 
coUection of poetrv relating to quaint characters of former days of Newport. 
He died .June 4, 1894. 

WILLIAM THOMAS CHL RCH WARDELL, 1890-1891, of Bristol, was 
bom in that town, Se|)t. 20, 183o, and was educated in the public schools. 

He served as a member of the town eouncil nf Hristol. ;in»l n'iir(\sented that 
town in lx>th branches of the General Assembly. He was Lieutenant 
Governor of Rhode Island, 1890-1891. 

RALPH C. WATROUS, 1908-1909, of Warwick, was bom in Mystic, Conn» 

July 19. 1860, and was edueated in the public .schools of his native town and 
at Hopkintoiu R. I. Ue was a member of the town council of Warwick, 
1906-1907. He was Lieutenant Governor, 1908-1909. 

GEORGE PEABODY WETMORE, 1886-1887, of Newport, was bom in 
London, England, Aug. 2, 1846. lie was graduated from Yale College, 1867, 
and received the degree of A. M., 1 87 1 ; and the degree of LL. U. at Columbia 
College, 1869. He served as Governor, 18S.5-1887. He was elected tO the 
United States Senate, representing Rhode Island, 189.5-1913. 

CHARLES J. WHITE. 1881 1887, 189l-l90li. was born in Boston, M.ass. 
May 22, 183ii), and graduated from Williston Seminary and Tuft,s College 
1858. In the same year he became principal of Milford High School. He 
wa.<» ordained to the Christian ministry in the Universalist Church, and served 
aff East Boston and Woonsocket. Previous to 1886 he was Superintendent 
of PubUc Sehools in Woonsocket. He died in 1906. 
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From one point of view the history of the ComnuEeioner of Public Schools is 
substantially the story of the establishment and development of a state system 

of i)ul>Iic school administration. Although puMir school cdiK'ation V)ogan in 
Rhode Island in Ui KJ, and the CJeneral Assembly, as early as 1800. made provision 
for state support of town pubUc schools, there was no suggestion m the law of a 
state system of schools until, in 1836, the General Assembly requested town derks 
to rei>ort . with statistics of defective children, the number of children attending 
pulilic schools and the anxjunt of school money received from the General Tren.s- 
urcr. A M^ciicral law enacteil in lS."iS recpiired more detailed and more elaborate 
reports, and directed the Secretary of Stat*; to luruish blanks. 

The first General Assembly elected under the Constitution of 1842-1843, upon 
the motion of Hon. Wilkins Updike, directed the Governor to appoint an agent, 
whose duty it should be to make a survey of .<ch(K)ls and report to the (Jeneral 
Ass<>mbly. Ciovernor James Feiitur afipointed Henry Barnard. late secretary of 
the school commihsioners of t.'ouneeticut, to be State Agent, on December 6, 1843. 
Substantially the work of the siu^ey followed two principal lines: An ap])raisal 
of the public schools, and an awakening of interest among the people generally in 
the prnmotion of measures for improvement. Both were successful. An educa- 
tional revival was conducted. Measures for iniprovement were einl odicd in a 
general school law, 1845. outlining a system of schools and a plan for adirinis- 
tration fundamentally similar to that still maintamed in Rhode Island. 

The new sc1um)1 law of 1845 provided for the apjwintment of a CommisBioner of 
Public Schools, whose duties required him to l)e an educational expert or adviser 
to the (icneral .\s.*einl>ly. a pu!)licity agent for maintaining jiublic interest, an 
efficiency agent for projects for iniprovenient of schools, an anuable counsellor 
of school officers, the dispenser of state school money., a state superintendent of 
schools, an agent for the training of teachers and the improvement of teachers in 
s«'rvice. a school statistician, and a judicial officer conducting a legal tribunal for 
the settlement of controversies arising in connection with school administration. 
Henry Barnard wa-s appointed first Commissioner of Public Schools, and ser\'cd 
four years, 1845-1849. The five year period, 1844-1849, comprising the service 
of Henr>' Barnard as Agent and as Commissioner, was marked by unprecedented 
firogress in the rehabilitation of the physical .school plant and in tlie l)uilding of 
new sehoolhouses of ajjproved tyjies, In' a splendid awakening of popn'.nr interest 
in public education, and by the conservatiijn of gains made by statuary enact- 
ments. On the substantial foundation laid by IIenr\' Barnard, hb successors in 
office continued to build, evolving gradually the Rhode Island systlHn of sdiools. 

Klisha R. Potter, who ha<l Immmi Henry T?arnard"s a.ssistant and as.sociate, was 
his succcs.sor, 1849-185.5. An able and eN|)erienced lawyer and public oliicer, 
Commit«sioner Potter, in rewrituig tlie Barnard Law in 1851, recast it into legal 
language, the change tending to make the le^slation more effective. Commis- 
sioner Potter ably carried forward the general policies of Commissioner Barnard. 
Through his endeavor, after twf> unsucces.sful ventures in private normal schools, 
^ state-supported normal scliool was estalilished in IS.") 1. He repres,sed agitation 
f^heii might have precipitated a religious conflict in public education and that 
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might have proved aa diaaatrous in Rhode Idand as elaewhere. He was keenly 
appredatiTe of the significance of the CoflamLssioneir'g judicial authority, and did 

much as Commissioner, througJi exercise of this power, to win prestige and to 
establish dignity fur hii) ofhce. Subsequently, as Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, he wrote the opinion of the Court in Cottrell's Appeal, a decision that laid 
down the rule for the interpfetation of the juriadietion of the Commissioner. 
Realizing the importance of a close affiliation with the General Assembly, as the 
repository of power throuph law to :i(lv:iiu-c pul)lic education, he recommended 
in 1855 the establishmeut of a statu board of education. He advocated free 
Bchools or the alwlitioii of tuition, and also free textbooks. During his admin* 
istration the state appropriation was increased from $25,000, first to $35,000, an 
thereafter to S5().(K)(). 

Rev. Robert Allyn of Kast Clreenwich succeeded ("ommissioner I^itter. 1855- 
1858. His most significant service was an iuvcstigatiun of school enrollmeut, 
attendance and finance, and a detaOed statistical report thereon to the GeiMral 
Assembly. He also tnistained the judicial authority, and reoommended free 
schools ;md free textbooks. 

John Kingshurv was C^jmmissioner, 1858-1859. In his year of service he 
visited every schoolhousc in the state and made a report of conditions as he found 
them, affbrding material for a comparison with the report made by Henry Barnard 
fifteen years earlier. Joshua B. Chapin, 1869-1861, and 1863-1869, and Heniy 
Rousmaniere, 1861-1863, were the next Commissioners. In the administration of 
Commissioner Rousmaniere the Civil War overshadf)wed other interests. The 
abolition of tuition during Dr. Cbapin's administration made the pubUc schools 
free schools aft» 1868. The fifteen year period, 1854-'1869, had been less 
aggressive than the preceding decade, and the necessities of the hour demanded 
a man of action. 

Thomas \V. Bickncll was appointed Commissioner in 1869. He came to* the 
office in the prime of e.xuberaut manhood, and with the determinatiuu to re- 
estabUsb fur the Commissioner of Public Schools a prestige that had not been 
maintained by his inmiediat^ predecessors. One of his first reoommaMiations 
was the appointment of a State Board of Education, and the General Assembly 
voted favorably. With Commissioner Bicknell as a vigorous, cnthusia-stic and 
able counsellor, the State Board of Education must share credit for the successful 
inauguration of its reeommmdation on SMsveral important measures, among them 
the re-establishmoit of Rhode Ishmd Normal School, mandatory supervision, 
town appropriations to equal state appropriations, truancy legislation, support 
for evening schools and support for free public libraries. Commissioner Bickncll 
began an active campaign for the eradication of illiteracy. He resigned in 1875. 

Thomas B. Stodcwdl succeeded Commissioner Bicknell, 1875-1905, serving 
thirty yearn, a pariod equal to the combined terms of all his predecessors. Con- 
tinuing the campaign against illiteracy. Commissioner Stockwell soon realized 
that any mea.'Jure short of compulsory attendance mu.st fail of .solving the problem 
of minor iUit^racy. He was supported earnestly by the State Board of Education. 
By gradual change in ih» statutes a satisfactory attendance law was achieved. 
In 1884 the annual appropriation for teachers was made $120,000. In 1893 free 
textbooks were ordered by the General Asseml)ly. In consequence of a special 
report by the State Board of Education in IS9S, the General AsseniV)ly made 
provision for state support for high school education, for consolidation of schools, 
and for state cniifieation of teachers. To this period also belongs the beginnings 
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of Rhode Island State Coltege, Rhode Island Institute for the Deaf, Rhode Island 

School of Design and the State Home and School. 

Wlicn Comnii^i-iiniior Stookwcll resinned in IWo, tlif l^tnto Board of K<!nf;ition 
elected as hi:? successor W alter I'.. RaiigcM, who :it the lime was State Sui>crin- 
tendeut in Vermont. The fifteen years smce l*JUo have witnessed a remarkable 
extension and improvement of {niblie education. Commusioner Ranger in his 
first year of service undertook ;i general survey of schools, and in his second report 
reconJnien<led [»eiisious for teacliers. a state systerti of travelitig liliraries, a state 
home and school for the feeble-minded, slate certification of superintendents, 
exterusion of high school education, industrial and trade education, improved 
school sanitation, reasonable tenure for teachers, a niimner school for teachers. - 
All of these reconunendiitions have been carried into efre( t. and, bemdes these, 
provision has b(H>n made for a graduate department of education at Brown 
University, fn<> state scholarships at Rhode Island College of i'harmacy, man- 
dator\' supptjrt of high school edueatiuu, stricter and more [jerfect compulsory 
attendance laws, establishment and maintenance of uniform high standuds for 
all schools, the teacher's minimum salary law, extension of and larger support 
for trained sujiervision, simmmiU aid for dt'ficient schools. Americanization and the 
elimination of ilhteracy, medical inspection, sight and hearing test, dental clinics, 
and physical training. Besiides making his regular annual reports to the State 
Board of Education, the CommiasbnCT made a special report on vocational 
education, and as a member of a special commission wrote a report on the State 
College and the oliligation of the state to support it. Through his effort the 
General Assembly was [KTsuaded to acce|)t the provisions of the Federal \'oca- 
tional Education Act, and to set up state machinery and provide state appro- 
priation for vocational education and the training of vocational teachers. 

The (icncral Assembly of 1920 has changed the title of this chief administrative 
educational officer to Commissioner of Education. 



HENRY BARN ARD, 1843-1849, was born at Hartford, Conn.. Jan. 24, 181L 
He was prepared for coll^ in Monson, Mass., and Hopkins Grammar 

School, Hartford, and graduated from Yale. IHifO. lie studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in Connecticut. 1835. He went abroad to travel 
and study. He was a member of the Connecticut Legislature, 1837-1840. 
He advocated various reforms, including iniprnvemcnt of the common 
schools. He secured the passage of legislation requiring the Comptroller to 
obtain from school vi.sitors official reports respecting public schools; and 
acts to provide for the better super\'isif)n of common schools, for school- 
houikis of better constniction, fi)r the nornuil ai-adeniy and high schools, etc. 
He was Secretary of the Board of School Commi.ssiotiers in Connecticut, 
1838-1842. He was called to Rhode Island to undertake the survey of the 
public .schools authorized by the General As-sembly in 1843. In his report 
to the General Assembly he advocated various improvements in the public 
schools, including the codification of school laws of the state. An act <irawn 
by him and passed by the General Assembly in 1845 laid the foundation for 
the pri sent system of administering the publie s( Imols of Rhode Island. He 
was elected Commissiouer of FubUc Schools under the act of 1845. He 
served until 1849. when he retired because of ill health. He was Super- 
intendent of the Connecticut State Schools, 1850-1854, and President of the 
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State University of Wisconsin, 1857-18.59. Ho was President of St. John's 
College, 1865-1867, and in 1867 wa.s appointed first I'nited States Commis- 
sioner of Education, holding that office until 1870. While in Rhode Inland 
he published the School Journal. In Connecticut he founded the Common 
School Jourtial. IS5.5 he eommeneed the |)ul)lifatii)ii of tlic American 
Journal of Kducatiou, and a monumental cucyclupedia of education. 1886 
he publidied a collected edition of bis worics entitled "The American Library 
of Schools and Kdiu Mtnrs ' It comprised 52 volumes and over 800 original 
articlea. He died July 6, 10(K). 

ELISHA REYNOLDS POTTER, 1849-1854, educator. law\'er, jurist, member 

of the (Icncral .\ss('iii!)ly, Kepresentat ivc in Congress, author, \va> horn in 
Suutix Kingstown, June 20, 1811, sun uf Elitiha Keynolds Potter, lawyer, 
member of the General Assembly, and Congressman. The elder Potter 
was born in South Kingstown. \'ov. 5. 1764. In ITO.'i he was clci tcd to the 
General A.s.semhly, and was continuously re-elected until his deatli. Sep- 
tember 26, 1835, except when serving Rhode Island as a member of Con- 
gress. 1706-1798, 1800 -ISlo. The yf>unt'er Potter was also n memher of 
the CJeneral As-semhly. was .Xdjutant (ieiicra!. is:!a is:i6, and was Repre- 
sentative in Congress, lS43-lsi,'). lie was ;i"i-i:ivt to fft iiry Haniard as 
Commissioner of PuhUc Schools, and succeeded Mr. Barnard, .serving from 
1840 to 18.')4. He was .subsequently elected to be a Justice of the Rliode 
Island Sunreme Court in 1868, and served until his death, .\pril 10, 1S82. 
He publisned, besides his School Reports and the "Rhode Island School- 
master,*' "Early Historj' of Narragansiett," " Pajwr Money in Rhode Island," 
and various papers on "Suffrage." 

ROBERT .\LLVX. lS."rl 1S.■)^, tlnnl Commissioner of Public Schools, was a 
native of Cf)niic( ti< ut and was graduated from Weslevan Cniversity, Middle- 
town, IS 11. Although ordained minister, he was engaged in the nrofe.ssion 
of education almost continuously from 1841 to June, 1892. First nc taught 
at Weslevan University. He was principal of the Wllbraham Academy. 
Ma.ss.. 1S}.>-1S48, Kast Greenwich .\cademy. ISIS IS.') I. Hr was C(wn- 
missiuuer of Public Schools, 1854-1858; Professor of languages at Athens 
University; President of Cincinnati Wealeyan Female College; President of 
McKendree College, 1863-1S74, ;iiid President of the Soutliern Illinois 
University, 1S74-1S02. He died m Carbondale, Illinois, December 20, 1803. 

JOHN KIXOSRI RA , 1858-1850, wa.s born at South Coventry, (>)nn.. May 2f). 
1801. lie was graduated from lirowii I'liiversit^'. lS2(i. :uid sddii after 
began to teach in a private school. 1828 he became principal of the \ oung 
Ladies' High School, continuing for 30 years. He was api)ointed Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools, 1S,"S, .■-:(Tving one year. In 1S44 he became a 
Trustee of Brown Univer-sitv, and froui 1853 until he died, 1874, he was a 
Fellow of the University ana Secretary of the corporation. 

JOSHUA BICKXKLL CHAPIX, 18.50-1861, ISf;:^ ISilO. was born at Hillslx.ro, 
N. U., August 19, 1814. He completed a fuur-vear course at Brown Uni- 
versity in 1835, and received the degree of Bachelor of Arts with the class of 
1838, the same year tliat lie was graduated. M. D., from Berkshire Medical 
Institution. He was a phvsician, druggist and photographer m Providence. 
He served as Commissioner of Public Schools, 1899-1861, and 1863-181)0. 
He was editor of the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, and a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappu. He died June 7, 1881. 

HENRY ROUSMANIERE, 1861-1853, was bom at NetN |> .rt 1809, and edu- 

cated in his native town Tn 1S:V2, uitli his brother, he purchased the 
Pawtucket Chronicle and iihodc Island and Massachusetts Register, and 
continued to publish the paper until 1839. In 1861 he was appointed Com- 
missiniuT of Public Schools. He died in Providerwe. M;i\- 19, 1S(»8. While 
Commissioner and afterward he was a promment speaker at teachers' 
institutes. His address at the dedication of a Newport school has been 
pteserved in pamphlet form. 
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THOMAS WILLIAMS BICKNELL, 1800-1875, was bom at Barrington, Sept. 

6, 1S.'^4. Ho was ^riuluatrnl from Thetforrl Arademy, lSto'2, and from Brown 
University, 1861). During tlie senior year at Brown he was llepresentative 
in the General Assembly. He became a teacher. In 1869 he was appointed 
Commissioner of Public Scliools. He served six years, durintj which time, 
with the eo()|)eration of the State Board of Kducation, which was created on 
bis recommendation to the General Asstndtly, he was influential in securing 
many im{K)rtant advances of puhHr ('(hu ation, among thetn the re-estahlish- 
ment of Rhode Island Xormal School. He resigtied in 1S75 to l>ee»»me 
editor of the New England Journal of Education. In IS77 he estabii.shed 
the Primar\' Teacher, in 1880 the magazine Kducatiotj. He has been 
prominently a.ssociated with many of the most influential educational 
association of tlie Tnited States. His writing in the field of hi.story have been 
voluminous and siffliificant. .\mong them in a live volume "History of 
Rhode Island." Though 86 years of age, he is still vigorous and forcinul, 
and an active participant in many mov^ents for progresB. 

THOMAS BLANCHARD ST()(•I^^VETJ.. l^T" was born in Worcester, 

July 6, 1839. He pre|)ared for college at Chicopce High JSchool, and was 
graduated from Brown University, 1862. After teaching in New Haven and 
Holyoke, he came to I'ntvidence a.s teacher in the Providence liiu'h School, 
1854-1875. in 1875 he wuh appointed Conunistiioncr of Public iSchools, 
continuing in ofRoe until 1905, a period longer than the combined service of 
his predece.s.'Jors in office. Krorn lS(i7 187.') lie was associate editor and 
manaKcr of the Hiiode Island Schoolmaster. Besides the annual rejjorts, 
187")-n)i)5, he published a "History of Public Kducation in the State of 
Rhode island, l(i39-lS7()."' He was a memlwr of the Barnard Club and its 
second President and al-so a member of the American In.stitut^ of instruc- 
tion and National Education Association. He died Fel»tiary 9, 1906, 
within a year after his resignation as Commissioner. In commemoration of 
hifl services the teachers of Rhode Island have erected a bronze tablet in the 
l^a^ House. 

WALTER EUGENE RANGER. 1905-1920, w:i.s born at Wilton, Maine, Novem- 
ber 22, 1855. He wju« graduated from Bates College, A. B., 1879. He 
received the degree of A. M. from Bates College, 1883, and from the Uni- 
versity of \'ermont, 1902, and the degree of LL. D. from Bates College, 1907. 
He was principal olf Nichols Latin School, Lewiston, Maine, 1879-80; prin- 
cipal of Lenox High School, Massachusetts, 1880-8:i; principal of Lyndon 
Institute, Vermont. 1883-9f>; principal of State Normal Sclioul, Jutiiison, 
Vermont, 189ti-1900; State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Vermont 
1900-1905; and has been Commissioner of Public Schools of Rhode Island 
since 1905. He is president of the Board of M;niaKors of Rhode Island 
State College, a Truste(> and Secretary of Uiiode Island College of Edu- 
cation, a Trustee of Rhode Island School of Design and of Bates College, 
Ix'sides iK-ing connected as a memlx^r or officer with various educational 
institutions and socii ties, including the Bates Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 
He is a pji.*!t president of the Aini'rican Institute of Instniction, of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction, of the Vermont School Masters' Club and 
Vermont Teachers* Association, and of the Barnard Club of Rhode Island. 
He is well known in antl out of Rhode Island as a writer and lecturer on 
educational, social, ethical and fraternal subjects. His services as educator 
in four state school systems have given him a fruitful, practical experience, 
from which Rhode Island h;t- i r ifited in the fifteen years of his occupancy 
of the chief executive and admiiiLstrative olhce in the public school service. 
After Henry Barnard he was the first American educator called 
from the chief educational office of one state to a similar office in 
another state, although the precedent ha.s since been followed several times. 
The dumge in the title in the office makes him the first Rhode Island Com- 
missioner of Education. 
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MAPLE AVENUE SCHOOL, BARRINGTON 

The exterior of the new Maple Avenue school building in Barring- 
ton is laid up in Barrington smooth-eut briek, with granite base 
course, steps and trimmings, and the roof is covered with color 
blending slate. 

On the first floor are four class-rooms, each 24 feet by 30 feet, with 
slate blackboards, Wilson hygienic wardrobes and teachers' closets. 
A wide corridor extends across the entire front portion of this floor, 
connecting the present wing with the proposed future wing. There 
is also a teachers' room on this floor. 



4. 




Maple Aventf. J''rH<»»)i., HAKitiN<iTON' 

In the basement are boys' and girls' recreation rooms, boiler and 
fuel rooms, and toilet accommo<lati()ns. 

The building is finished throughout in North Carolina pine, with 
hard wood floors, and all plastered walls and ceilings are painted in 
light warm colors. The Imilding is heated throughout with steam 
and fully and adequately ventilated. All plumbing work open, and 
is strictly in accordance with modern sanitary methods. The 
artificial lighting is by electricity. 

The building is so designed and laid out that an additional wing 
may be added to it at some future period, and the two wings may be 
built upon and extended to meet future requirements. 



CLjuy Room 
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WINDMILL HILL SCHOOL. WARREN 

The Windmill Hill school, in the town of Warren, is a one-story 
frame building containing two class-rooms, each 23 feet by 28 feet. 
The front of the building is devoted to a corridor and two stairways 



! 




WiVDMiLL Hiix School, Warren 



leading to a well-lighted basement. The basement is cementeil and 
ver>' dry. 

Each class-room is lighted from the side and rear. Electric lights, 
hot air heat and Kaustine toilets (located in the basement) complete 
the equipment. 
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STATE SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 
School Year m^im 



SCHOOL POPULATION FROM SCHOOL CENSUS 



EliUMilRATION BY AGES 





Tl 


Liirls 


iotal 














i\ 022 


12 120 


7 " 


6,133 


M,045 


12,178 


8 " 


5,809 


r),8iMj 


11,708 


9 " 


oJ04 


5,782 


11,486 


10 " 




5,627 


11,294 


11 " 


5,413 


5,531 


10,944 


12 " 


5,(i05 


5,822 


11,427 


13 " , 


5,213 


5,325 


10,538 


14 " 


. . 4,961 


5,049 


10,010 


15 " 


4,687 


4,850 


9,537 


16 " 


4,723 


4,767 


9,4C0 


17 " 


4,462 


4,4£2 


8,954 


Totals 


70,804 


71,345 


142,149 




1,662 


1,862 


4,524 


Increase in ten years , 


10,898 


11,832 


22,730 



PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS 

School Year 1919-1920 
AUendanee 



Nuni))er of different pupils enrolled t93,501 

Increase 2,445 

Increase in ten years 13,440 

Aireiage number belonging 82,417 

Increase 3,236 

Increase in ten years 15,142 



tin addition 23,062 pupils were reported and enroUed in private and parochial Bcboob. 
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Average attendance 75,687 

Increase 3,352 

Increase in ten years. 14,200 

Aggregate number of months' attendance of all pupils 736,033 

Increase 56,121 

Increase in ten years 140,266 

Per cent of average attendance on whole number of 

different pupils enrolled 80 . 0 

Increase 1.5 

Increase in ten years -4.1 

Per cent of average number belonging on whole num- 
ber enrolled * 88.1 

Increase 1.1 

Increase in ten years 3.9 

Per cent of average attendance on average number 

l>elonging 91.8 

Increase .8 

Increase in ten years .4 

Note. — 1{> -ftirvUtni IS 000 pupil? are rcportod a.s liaving been registered 
in more than one school in the same town, and 2,413 as having been enrolled in 
more than one town in the state. Total le-enrollmcnt reported and deducted 
thia year, 20,413; increase, 332. 

In Elementary Schools 

Per cent of average attendance on whole number 

enrolled 78.8 

Decrease One per cent 

Per cent of average number belonging on whole num- 
ber enrolled 80.1 

Decrease 1.5 

Per cent of average attendance on average number 

belonging 91.6 

Decrease Vio of one per ct. 

In High Schools 

Per cent of average attendance on whole number 

enrolled 79.5 

Increase 3.6 
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Per cent of average number belonging on whole num- 

ber enrolled 84.4 

Increase 3.6 

Per cent of average attendance on average number 

belonging d4.2 

Increase ^4o of one per ct. 

Number of Schools 

T()t;\l immljer of schools 2,300 

Increase; 50 

Increusc in ten years 467 

Xuniher of high schools 177 

Increase 14 

Increase in ten vears 64 

Numljer of elementary schools 2,129 

Increase 36 

Increase in ten years 403 

Number of graded schools (including high schools).. 2,179 

Increase : — . . 62 

Increase in ten years 522 

Number of schools having several grades, and 

neither primaiy nor grammar exclusively 127 

Decrease 2 

Decrease in ten years 56 

Size of Elementary Schools 

Pupils Bflboah 

Less than 10 16 

Decrease 9 

From 10 to 20 177 

Decease 23 

From 20 to 30 401 

Decrease 34 

From 30 to 40 804 

Increase 39 

From 40 to 60 657 

Increase 43 

From 50 to 60 52 

Increase 17 

More tliaa 60 22 

Increase 4 
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Average size of elementary schools 35 

Increase 1 

Average size of graded schools 37 

Increase 1 

Decrease in ten years 2 

Average nze of all schools, elementaiy and higli 36 

Increase 1 • 

Decrease in ten years 1 

Length cf School Year 

Aggr^ate length of schools 22,394 month?, 8 days 

Increase 50i) months, 15 days 

Increase in t ^n years. 4,673. months, 1 day 

Average length of schools 9 months, 15 days 

Increase 1 day 

Increase in ten years 2 days 

Teadtera 

Number of different persons employed as regular teachers during 
the year: 

Men 232 

Decirase 5 

Increase in ten years 23 

Women 2,739 

Increase 10 

Increase in ten years 577 

Total 2,971 

Increase 6 

Increase in ten years 600 

Number of changes in teachers from report of last year 513 

Decrease 59 

Increase in ten years 121 

Number serving for first time 158 

Decrease 40 

Decrease in ten years 25 

Per cent on whole number of teachers 5.3 

Decrease 1.4 

Decrease in ten years 2.4 
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Number of teacliers necessary to supply the schools. 2,793 

Increase 52 

Increase in ten years 628 

*Number of pupils to a teacher per average number 

belonging - 30 

Decrease in ten years 2 

Teachers' Salaries 

Amount paid teachers $2,984,793 . 30 

Increase $533,371.28 

Increase in ten years $1,588,757.23 

Average salary of teachers SI .0< 38 . 07 

Increase $174.32 

Increase in ten years $423.85 

Amount paid men $392,<)0*) . 15 

Increase $54,710.31 

Increase in ten years §158,218.54 

Number of months men have been cmploj'ed 2,078 

Increase 78 

Increase in ten years 303 

Average salary per month $189 . OS 

Increase $19.98 

Increase in ten years $54.66 

Average salary per year $1,843 . 53 

Increase $203.26 

Increaae in ten years $546.38 

Amount paid women $2,591,884 . 15 

Increase $478,660.97 

Increase in ten years $1,430,538.69 

Number of months women have been employed 24,950 

Increase 434 

Increase in ten years 5,857 

Average salary per month $ 1 03 . 88 

Increase $17.68 

Increase in ten years S43.05 

Average salary per year S 1 ,0 1 2 83 

Increase $176.79 

Increase in ten years $425 . 82 



*lSRiDe MM last jrettr. 
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Education of Teachers 

Number educated in colleges or universities 415 

Decrease 1 

Increase in ten years 75 

*Per cent on whole number of different teachers. ... 14. 

Decrease in ten years .3 

Numlx^r educated in state normal schools or who have 

had special training 2,093 

Increase 7 

Increase in ten years 660 

Per cent on whole number of different teachers 70.4 

Increase .1 

Increase in ten years 10. 

Number educated in secondary schools 449 

Decrease 2 

Decrease in ten years 119 

Per cent on whole number of different teachers .... 15 . 1 

Decrease .1 

Decrease in ten years 8.9 

Number educated at common schools 14 

Increase 1 

Decrease in ten years 16 

*Per cent on whole number of different teachers .5 

Decrease in ten years .8 

PMic Secondary or High SchooU 

Number of schools 177 

Increase • 14 

Increase in ten years 64 

Number of pupils enrolled 9,119 

Increase. ' 363 

Increase m ten years 3,098 

Average number belonging 7,693 

Increase 618 

Increase in ten years 2,588 

Average attendance 7,250 

Increase : 608 

Increase in ten years 2,409 

*8mb« m iMt jnar. 
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Number of graduates 1,114 

Increase 164 

liureaj^e in len years 478 

Total amount paid teachers $568,7 13 . 47 

Increase $85,585.80 

Increase in ten years $306,683 . 00 

PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOLS 

School Year 1919-1920 

Number of schoolB 76 

Increase 14 

Increase in ten years 23 

Aggregate length of schools 955% weeks 

Increase 266% weeks 

Increase in ten years 303% weeks 

Average length of schools 12% weeks 

Increase 1% weeks 

Increase in ten years % of a week 

Number of different pupils enrolled 10,914 

Increase 3,8^^0 

Increase in ten years 2,707 

Average number belonging 5,539 

Increase 1 ,850 

Increase in ten years. . . .• 906 

Average attendance 3,919 

In(ro;iS(» 1,222 

Increase in ten years 497 

Aggregate number of weeks' attendance 58.214 

Increase ^ 22,437 

Increa.«e in ten vears 4,429 

Number of different teachers employed: 

Men 131 

Increase 38 

Decrease in ten years 34 

Women 341 

Increase 124 

Increase in ten years 139 

Total 472 

Increase 162 

Increase in ten years 105 
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Average luimbcr of teachers employed 353 

Decrease 109 

Increase in ten years 24 

Amount paid men $25,037 . 49 

Increase $7,831 .4d 

Decrease in ten years $1,050.01 

Aggregate number of evenings men have been em- 
ployed 6,S91 

Increase 1,539 

Decrease in ten years 5,290 

Average wages per evening $3 . 58 

Increase $.42 

Increase in ten years $1 .46 

Amount paid women $36,936 75 

Increase $16,645 02 

Increase in ten years $18,295 . 58 

Aggregate number of evenings women have been 

employed 17,151 

Increase 6,834 

Increase in ten years 4,220 

Average wages per evening $2.15 

Increase $.]S 

Increai^e in ten years $.71 

Total amount paid teachers $61 ,974 24 

Increase . . '. $24,47() 51 

Increase in ten years $17,245 57 

Other expenditures $21 ,059 . 37 

Increase $4,019.21 

Increase in ten years $6,243 .07 

Total expenditures $83,083 . 61 

Increaee $28,495.72 

Increase in ten years $23,488 . 64 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PROPERTY 

Number of schoolbouses 507 

Decrease 2 

Decrease in ten years , . . . 25 

Number of sittings 98,147 

Decrease 1,696 

Increase in ten years 13,176 
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Per cent of sittings on school population less the 

numl^er enrolled in private schools 97 

Decrease 2 

Decrease in ten years 3 

Estimated value of sites, buildings, and all other 

school property $12,753,738.00 

Increase $314,062.00 

Increase in ten years $4,780,506 . 00 

PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCES 
TasBoHon 

City and town valuation, 1919 $847,647,771.00 

Town tax for public schools, 1919-20, ou each $100. .523^ 

Increase '08/4 

Increase in ten years .18 

Amount of town appropriation, 1919-20, per capita 

of school population . 30.19 

Increase 6 . 75 

Increase in ten years 18.08 

Receipts 

Balances unexpended preceding year. $34,607 . 85 

Decrease 66,476.42 

Decrease in ten years 38,833 . 2 1 

From state appropriations for day schools 194, 135 . 48 

Decrease 4,022.64 

Increase in ten years 40,618 . 47 

From state appropriation for evening schools 1 6 , r>22 1 2 

Increase 8,836 20 

IiKTcase in ten y<';n-s 10,878.80 

¥rom state appropriation for apparatus 4,035 . 91 

Decrease 144.79 

Increase in ten years 599.51 

From cities and towns for schools, supervision, and 

apparatus 4,470,889 . 08 

Increase 907,644.41 

Increase in ten years 2,672,803.46 
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From cities and towns for sites, buildings, etc 130,242 . 44 

Increase 36,099.77 

Decrease in ten years 37,505 .81 

From school funds 14,536 . 33 

Decrease * 1,039. 20 

Decrease in ten years 19,490.38 

From individuals and corporations 1,059.92 

Decrease 2,005.01 

Increase in ten yeaxs 240.97 

From poll taxes 62,860. 99 

Increase 213.88 

Increase in ten years 23,064. 00 

From dog taxes 28,356 . 71 

Increase 557.70 

Increase in ten years 260.01 

FlY>m loans and other sources 171 ,668 . 35 

Increase 111,710 99 

Decrease in ten years 55,672 . 00 

Total receipts from all sources 5,134,916 . 18 

Increase 990,774.89 

Increase in ten years 2,596,972 . 82 

Expenditures 

Teachers' salaries in day schools $2,984,793 . 30 

Increase 533,371.28 

Increase in ten years 1,588,757 . 23 

flnddental expenses for day schools 796,620 . 69 

Increase 49,354.20 

Increase in ten years 456,578 . 97 

Teachers' salaries in evening schools 61,974 . 24 

Increase 24,476.51 

Increase in ten years 17,245 . 57 

Incidental expenses for evening schools 21, 059 . 37 

Increase 4,019 21 

Increase in ten vears • 6,243 .07 

Text-books and pupils' supplies 120, 033 , 02 

Increase 24 087 62 

Increase in ten years 28,940.20 



'laohidM $1479M (or niiniiNr Mhoob, Mbool ■Mdm and pfaviraviid*. 
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School supervision $1 87 ,869 . 2 1 

Increase 33,050.41 

Increav^e in ion years 113,863.11 

JSites, buildings, and furniture 388,416 . 97 

Increase 96,540 . 44 

Decrease in ten years 122,079.29 

School libraries and apparatus 29,447.50 

Decrease 348 . 96 

Increase in ten years 13,908 . 50 

Total 4,690,214,30 

Inciease 765,450.71 

Increase in ten years 2, 103,457 . 36 

CURRENT COST OP INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC DAY 

SCHOOLS 

/. Teaeihers* SaUtries 

Expenditure per capita of school population $24 . 13 

Increase 3.91 

Increase in ten years 10.58 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 31 .92 

Increase 5.00 

Increase in ten years 14 . 48 

Exp^diture per capita of average number belonging . 36. 21 

Increase 5.25 

Increase in ten yearn 15.46 

Eacpenditure per capita of average attendance 39 . 44 

Increase 5.65 

Increase in ten years 16.73 

Exp^diture for each pupil's instruction per month . . 4 . 06 

Increase .46 

Increase in ten years 1 .72 

//. Supervision 

Expenditure per capita of school population $1 . 52 

Increase 25 

Increase in ten years .80 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 2.01 

Increase .32 

Increase in ten years 1*09 

tlnoludea S6,284.87 for adminittration office*. 
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Expenditure per capita of average number belonging. $2 . 28 

Increase .33 

Increase in ten years 1 . 18 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 2 . 48 

Increase .35 

Increase in ten years 1.28 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month. .25 

Increase .02 

Increase in ten years .12 

///. Text-Books and Supplies 

Expendit ure per capita of school population $.97 

Increase .18 

Increase in ten years .09 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 1 . 28 

Increase .22 

Increase in ten years .14 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging . 1 . 46 

Increase .25 

Increase in ten years .11 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 1 . 59 

Increase .26 

Increase in ten years .11 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month . . .16 

Increase .02 

Increase in ten years .01 

IV, Miscellaneous Expenses 

Expenditure per capita of school population 16 . 43 

Increase .28 

Increase in ten years 3. 13 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 8.51 

Increase .32 

Increase in ten years 4 . 26 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging . 9 . 65 

Increase .23 

Increase in ten years 4 59 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 10 . 50 

Increase .19 

Increase in ten years 4 . 97 
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Expenditure for each pupira instruction per month . , $1 . 08 

Decrease .02 

Increase in ten years .51 

Expenditure per capita of school population $33 .05 

Increase 4. 02 

Increase in ten years 14.60 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 43 . 72 

Increase 5.86 

Increase in ten years 19.97 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging . 49 . 60 

Increase 6.06 

Increase in ten years 21 . 34 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 54 . 01 

Increase 6.35 

Increase in ten years 23. 09 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month . . 5 . 55 

Increase .48 

Increase in ten years 2.36 

EVENING SCHOOLS 

Teachers* SaUmea 

Expendituie per capita of pupils enrolled $5 . 68 

Increase ,34 

Increase^ in ten years .23 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging. 11 . 19 

Increase 1 . 03 

Increase in ten years 1 . 54 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 15 . 82 

Increase 1.92 

Increase in ten years 2.75 

^Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month . 8 . 52 

Increase .13 

Increase in ten years 1 .87 



'Attendance at one aceaioo ia reckoned aa half a day. 
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MiaeeBaneous ExpeMea 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled $1 . 93 

Decrease .50 

Increase in ten years .12 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging . 3 . 80 

Decrease .82 

Increase in ten years .60 

Eicpenditure per capita of average attendance 5 . 37 

ITecrease .95 

Increase in ten years 1 .04 

Expenditure for each pupil's inBtruction per month . . 2 . 89 

Decrease .92 

Increase in ten years .68 

TotdU 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled $7.61 

Decrease .16 

Incroa.'^c in ten yeans .35 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging . 14 . 09 

Increase ,21 

Increase in ten years 2. 14 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 21 . 19 

Increase .97 

Increase in ten years 3 .79 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month . . 11.41 

• Decrease .79 

Increase in ten years. 2.55 

FREE PUBLIC LIBKARIES 

^Number of libraries reported 63 

Increase in ten years 6 

Amount awarded by state S9,969 . 94 

Increase 100.01 

Increase in ten years 1,427 .09 

Total number of volumes 692,490 

Increase 18,620 

Increase in ten years 189,130 



*Same as last year. 
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» 

Circulation 1,266,527 

Increase * 160,329 

Increase in ten years 560,433 

Number of volumes of history 63,021 

Increase 1,560 

Increase in ten years 17,254 

Circulation 48,890 

Decresfie 9,661 

Increase in ten years 24,260 

Nimiber of volumes of biography 50,8(;r) 

Increase....: 290 

Inrrea^e in ten years 9,384 

Circulation 22,518 

Increase 2,123 

Increase in ten years 2.884 

Number of volumes of geography and travel 41 ,086 

Decrease 170 

Increase in t^n years 8,801 

Circulation ^. 21,091 

Decrease 693 

Decrease in ten years 1,123 

Number of volumes of science and art • 141 ,022 

Increase 6.158 

Increase in ten years 53,437 

Circulation 92,344 

Increase 12,804 

Incroase in ten years 33,848 

Nuniher of volumes of poetry and drama 23.546 

Increase 616 

Increase in ten years •. 7,991 

Circulation 10,81'^ 

Increase 1,575 

Increase in ten years 4,370 

Number of volumes of literature and language 46,740 

Increase 664 

Ineroase in ten years 15,912 

CireuUtion 31,006 

Increase 5,262 

Increase in ten years 12,899 
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Number of volumes of fiction 211,787 

Increase 7,674 

Increase in ten years 76,921 

Circulation 975,871 

Increase 151,220 

Increase in ten years 460,748 

Number of volumes of miscellaneous 75,969 

Increase 919 

Decrease in ten years 6,570 

Circulation 57,904 

Decrease 2801 

Increase in ten years 22,547 

Number of reference books ZSA^i 

Increase 909 

Increase in ten years 6,000 
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TABLE U-Al TENDANCE IN FVBLIC DAY SCHOOLS 

School Year 19W-WW 



TOWNS AND ClTlKa 
i. 



Barrinctoa. ...... 

Bristol 

BofriUvilio 

Cf nTml Falls . . . . 

Charlfstown 

Coventry 

Crtaaton. ........ 

Comberlund 

I ',;iHt C J ri i iiwirh . . . 

£a»t Piovidenoe. . , 
Bzetar « . . , 

Fustvr 

Ulooester , 

HopltotoQ . 1 . . . . , 

.larnf-it'iwn 

Johnaton , 

Uaeoln.'. , 

Little Compton . . . 

Middletown 

NMncwMlt ■ . . . , 
Ndtpoffc. ...>.... 

'fihonimii. . . . 
North KinKstown . 
North Provideaoe . 
Notih Smithfidd. . 

P;iwt.nfk*-t. .... 

Portsmouth. ...... 

PiwhImwo ...... 

Ri'-hmond , 

.S'citiiate 

Smithfield 

South KingBtown. . 

Tiverton 

Warrwi 

Warwiek 

Westerly 

West Greenwich. . 
West Wsrwiok..'. 
Wooo s oe fc at 



Number of di 
ent lioys 
rolled 


= 3 e 

2- % 

c. 


Total enroll- 
ment 


a- if 
2.- 

o ^ 

a 

n _^ 
3 


ft 
> 




"0 

PS 

1 ? 




Rank the year 
ccditiK 


T3 

>1 K n 
<^ r> 

Q 0 (5 

— 3 3 

f> V 

ft 


33 


a.«- 
" 5 


f5 ? 

• 1 


— M 

< 1 




1 


£■5 

- 1 


9 <i . 


s 


-f 

(5 
i 


0 na 


a 


T 


.347 


378 




'•21 


5.").' 


,5,273 


1 . .*) 


2.; 


28 


7(> . *) 


19 




1 ,0-':5 


1 ,022 




1,707 


1,.")01 


1 ">,013 


Oli . 7 


31 


27 


77.8 


13 


5 


630 


6tJ2 


l,2t»2 


1.12S 


1,010 


9,{J3.T 


68.3 


30 


30 


81 . 


5 




941 


9<j() 


1,001 


1,034 


l,.i31 


I I.'i2 ! 


20,4 


30 


30 


80. 5 




12 


IM 


111 


202 


132 


121 


i . 1 1 S 


80 . 0 


8 


n 


59 . 9 


30 


31 


4Sl 


424 


oos 


702 


700 


0.074 


6.') . 0 


32 


31 


77. 1 


17 


13 


2,977 


3,0."»0 


0,03;'. 


4,583 


4,208 


40,880 


81 0 


14 


11 


00 7 


32 


32 


681 


681 


1,30.") 


1.128 


1,050 


10,40!) 


,"..1 


3.") 


30 


70. 0 


l.S 


5 


301 


3.'>3 


0.') 1 


.>.">2 


."»07 


4.707 


80 , 8 




10 


77 5 


14 


19 


2,033 


2,081 


4,114 


3,692 


3,292 


32,097 


77 . 0 


24 


23 


80. 


a 




80 


69 


149 


87 

Of 


76 


614 


02.3 




4 


61 . 


39 


39 




01 


122 


103 


02 


842 


00 . 0 


1 


1 


75.4 


22 


3 1 




105 


243 


206 


180 


1,702 


S4 . 0 


13 


14 


76.5 


20 


23 


202 


169 


371 


315 


270 


2,65.') 


8."> 9 


12 


2 


72.8 


27 


36 


161 


170 


337 


272 


244 


2,3H3 


02 , 7 


4 


8 


72.4 


28 


14 


730 


,S.S3 


1,622 


1,330 


1,187 


1 1,.')72 


77.0 


22 


24 


73 2 


20 


24 


filL' 


047 


1 ,2.".9 


1 ,032 


971 


9,690 


54 2 


30 


35 


77. 1 


16 


21 


174 


1.j3 


327 


22 S 


101 


l.OSO 


K(; :> 


10 


12 


58-4 


38 


26 


17fi 


210 


30."> 


331 


20.') 


2,8.'i7 




2.') 


21 


74 7 


24 


15 


109 


00 


20S 


l.')7 


■ 142 


1,34.'> 


',t(i 1 




r 1 


I 1 s .] 


34 


22 


2.086 


2.123 


4,209 


3,788 


3,512 


34,242 


04 . 1 


33 


32 


83.4 


1 


1 


78 


67 


143 


125 


100 


911 


SO . 4 


ti 




69.9 


31 


29 


33.' 


20S 


g;k) 


.'•»3.T 


400 


•t.Tii:; 


S.3 . 0 


l.i 


IS 


78.7 


10 


18 


79a 


879 


1,672 


1,348 


1.247 


12,100 


70,0 


28 


20 


74 6 


25 


17 


286 


208 


584 


490 


437 


4,262 


■SO . 1 


1,S 


22 


74. S 


23 


35 


4,473 


4,447 


8,020 


7..')00 


7.01.-> 


00,01 1 


.i7.8 


34 


34 


78 6 


11 


16 


2l>6 


274 


540 


494 


438 


4,377 


77.7 


23 


10 


81.1 


4 


27 




19,301 


38.344 


34.004 


31.307 


305.240 


74 4 


27 


25 


81.6 


8 


7 


IGf) 


ISS 


334 


238 


210 


1,007 


03 8 


3 




"0 '! 




37 


277 


200 


573 


441 


370 


3,513 


70.6 


19 


33 


li J , li 


•i,> 


33 


36(3 


31 S 


OM 


.•>2S 


4S4 


4,S04 


78.4 


21 


17 


70.8 


29 


28 


4 S3 


473 


956 


700 


728 


6.914 


86.3 


11 


10 


70 2 


21 


9 


4;',4 


403 


897 


7. ".4 


020 


0.120 


87.7 


7 


I.'. 


70. 1 


30 


30 


63L) 


70»i 


1 ,330 


1,1 Sli 


1 .'i7'.i 




m 4 


20 


20 


80 . 8 


0 


25 


1,469 


1.45d 


2,924 


2.460 


2,263 


21,597 


78.6 


20 


7 


77.4 


15 


4 


991 


997 


1.988 


1.720 


1,557 


15.574 


82.3 


17 


20 


78 3 


12 


8 


23 


26 


49 


3,s 


34 


217 


83 1 


It; 


13 


60 4 


3;; 


:-:8 


1,068 


1.017 


2,085 


1,803 


1.735 


17,349 


45.1 


37 


37 


83 . 2 


2 


2 


2,367 


2,387 


4,764 


4.0S5 


3.791 


86,982 


43.8 


38 


38 


70.7 


0 


11 


47.6V,> 


4a..>.i.> 




■^2,4 17 


7.T,os7 


7.30,033 


07., 

























*Dedoetiiis 2,413. the number reported M registefcd la more then one town in the State during the year, from 95.M4 
givee 93»S01 M the number of different puinb enrolled in the public d»y iiduiolB* 
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TABLE III— COMPARATIVE ATTENDANCE 
Year Ending December 31, 1919 



TOWNS 

AND 

CITIES 



PcBUC Schools 



BarririKton 

Bristol 

Burrillvillc 

Central Falla 

Charlcstown 

Coventry 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

Ea«t Grccnwirh. . 
East Providence. . 

Exeter 

Foster 

Glocester 

Hopkinton 

Janietttown 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

Little Conjpton. . . 

Middletown 

Narraeansett 

Newport 

New Shoreham . . , 
North Kinitstown, 
North Providence 
North Smithfield 

Pawturket , 

Portsmouth , 

Providence 

Richmond 

Scituate 

Smithfield 

South Kingstown. 

Tiverton 

Warren 

Warwick 

Westerly 

West Greenwich . . 
West Warwick . . . 
Woonsocket 

Totals 



Pahocbial Schools 



v: 


C 
5* 


Total 


326 


330 


656 


871 


8WS 


1.739 


601 


612 


1.213 


798 


776 


1,574 


157 


72 


139 


448 


415 


8(>3 


2.179 


2,379 


4,689 


600 


605 


1,211 


240 


291 


.'•.31 


L772 


1.796 


3,568 


43 


41 


84 


70 


57 


127 


113 


100 


213 


158 


134 


292 


139 


139 


278 


055 


758 


1,413 


527 


550 


1,077 


127 


118 


245 


152 


176 


328 


82 


78 


100 


1 79ft 


1 A70 


3.407 


65 


62 


127 


275 


245 


520 


674 


723 


1,397 


272 


284 


5.56 


3.652 


3,427 


7,079 


257 


274 


531 


17,591 


17,870 


35.461 


135 


138 


273 


184 


195 


379 


312 


258 


57(1 


436 


405 


841 


436 


409 


845 


574 


630 


1.204! 


1,213 


1,050 


2.263 


877 


861 


1,738 


27 


32 


59 


951 


863 


1.814 


2,037 


2,024 


4,061 


41,810 


41,715 


83.525 



c 
«< 



103 
70 
1.264 



13.- 
3 

203 
1 
46 



9 
274 



10 



614 



77 
10 
1.545 

5 

3.263 



96 
19 



627 
1.576 



10.020 



r 



113 
93 
1.401 



144 
7 

290 



43 



10 
298 



2.3 
1 

630 



c 



216 
163 
2.665 



279 
10 
5.53 
1 

89 



19 
572 



33 
1 

1,244 



Private Schools 



c 
«< 



71 

18 
17 
50 



6 
44 
3 
1 

18 



67 

6 

1,676 
6 

3.416 



7 

78 
15 



686 
1,649 



10,670 



144 

16 
3,221 

11 
6,679 



10 

6 



12 
174 
34 



1,313 
3,225 



20,690 



99 
1 
7 
8 
2 

62 
2 
274 



C 

sr 



1 

4 

6 
6 
16 
36 
4 



34 

89 



897 



10 

21 

2 

40 



4 

37 
7 



128 
2 



99 



3 
4 

4 

60 

5 

352 



3 
3 
1 
5 
4 
95 
5 



30 
91 



c 



81 

39 
19 

90 



10 
81 
10 
1 

146 
2 



14 

3 
12 



198 
1 

10 
12 

6 
122 
7 

626 



4 

7 
7 
11 
20 
131 
9 



64 

l.so 



1.030; 1.927' 



9 C X 

*<;:£, 

» 2. 

£«' 5 

c S g. 
""3 n 

='5 


Per cent 
t e n d a n (' 1 uu 
enumeration 




Rank the year 
preceding 


737 


84.8 


20 


32 


1.994 


76.4 


39 


30 


1.395 


78.6 


37 


37 


4. .329 


80.9 


29 


23 


139 


86.9 


13 


13 


1,152 


88. 


9 


17 


4.780 


86.2 


15 


18 


1.774 


80.7 


30 


28 


533 


87.1 


11 


16 


3.803 


82.7 


26 


27 


86 


94.5 


3 


7 


127 


96.9 


2 


I 


213 


84.9 


19 


21 


292 


85.9 


16 


2 


2K2 


83.7 


23 


5 


1.432 


79. 


36 


38 


1,663 


83.7 


22 


15 


248 


87.3 


10 


14 


373 


86.7 


14 


11 


161 


97. 


1 


4 


4.849 


91.2 


5 


0 


128 


90.1 


6 


6 


530 


85.2 


17 


29 




78.5 


OO 


24 


578 


83.3 


24 


34 


10.422 


85.1 


18 


12 


.549 


80.4 


32 


35 


42.766 


89.7 


8 


8 


273 


93.8 


4 


3 


393 


82.6 


28 


39 


583 


80.2 


33 


25 


848 


87. 


12 


22 


86S 


90. 


7 


19 


1.398 


79.4 


34 


31 


2.428 


84.3 


21 


10 


1.747 


82.7 


27 


33 


.59 


83,1 


25 


20 


3.191 


79.4 


35 


36 


7.466 


80. e 


31 


26 


1 100.142 

1 


85.8 
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TABLE IV— TEACHERS IN PULU.IC DAY SC11(X)LS 
School Year 1919-1920 
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, CITIES 

A-' 



BarmcUm. . . 

Brwtd.... .. 

Burni'.N'itlc . . 
Central Falls. 



Covi-ntr\' 

Cranston , 

Cumberland 

EMt Greenwith 




Hopkinton . 
Ji^jpMtQwn. 



Lincoln . , . 

Little Compton. . . 
MiddletMAir..... 

Narrapansett 

Newport 

New Shoreham . . . 
North KinKBtown . 
North Providence. 
North Smitbfidd. . 

Pawtuoltet. 

Potrtamovtl). , , , , . 

RidtoMMnd. 4 • 

BcHuaie..-'. 

toithfieM 

flouth Kingstown. . 
Thmrtoii^^ . . . 

Warren 

Warwick 

W'f-strrly 

Weat Greenwich. . . 

W«it Warwick 

WoobicmImC i 
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a 
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1 
5 



2.". I 
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19 
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26 
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1 


11 
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41 


^ 1 


34 


34 


o. t 




15 


1 r 


in 


10 


ID 

(\ 
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I) 


I' 


.s 






23 


2s 


24 


30 


39 


34 


1,H 


Is 


16 




317 


305 


n 


14 


12 


l.O:?L' 


1.13,-) 


l,(>7:i 


11 


11 


0 


17 


21 


16 


24 


24 


16 


33 


35 


31 


3S 


28 


23 


43 


45 


48 


73 


82 


77 


M 


50 


54 


4 


4 


4 


06 


82 


75 


148 


156 


143 
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*3.0S8 


2.793 
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52 
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33 
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30 


3 
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20 
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4 


16 
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39 




11 
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27 




0 
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i 


422 


2,lt>4 


4.'>8 


14 


280 


1.740 


350 


11 


121 



*DeduotiDg 87, the number of teachers reported as having taught in more than one town in the State 
dmiof tlte year, from 3,058 giTes 2.971 aa the number of different teaebera who have been employed to teaeli 
is iha atate, cxchiiiva at anfaatHntia. 
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TABLE VI-SCHOOL PROPERTY— SIZE OF SCHOOLS 
School Year 1919-1920 



TOWNS 

AND 

CITIES 



Barrington 

Bristol , 

Burrillville 

Central Falls 

CbarlMtown , 

Coventry 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

EBttGramwieh. . 
EactProyidenee.. . 
ISiwCcir* ••••••••« 

Fosler. 

GloecMter 

HopkiotoD.. . . . • . 

JuDowtown 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

Little Conipton . . . 

Middletown: 

Narracaiwett 

Newport 

New Shoreham . . . 
Nortli Kinsatown.. 
North Proridcooe. 



SCBOOL PBiOraBTT 



Average SiKB 
or ScHOOUt 



North 



ithfidd. 



Pawtucket 

PoTtmouth* . • • • . 

Prrividen<-p 

Richmond 

Scituate 

Smithfield 

Sooth Kingstown. 
Tivertoii...... . .. 

Warwidi 

Westerly 

West Qreenwieh. . 
West Warwick. . . 
Woonaoeket 



Totala. 
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§ 1 

•1 


1 


t> *^ 


0 


5 I? 

ss 


? 

1 




5 


71«> 




9 


2,008 




10 


1,674 




10 

5 


2,308 
187 


1 


15 


913 




23 


6,181 




16 


1,722 




8 


653 




20 


3,897 




10 


:217 




8 


I74j 




8 


291 




7 


676' 


1 


3 


;u3 


1 


12 


1,494 


t 


11 


1,250 




9 


289 




6 


346 




2 


272 


3 


15 


4,081 




6 


219 




10 


782 




7 


1.392 




7 


577 




27 




t 


9 


617 




106 


38,416 


. 8 


367 


6 


12 


603 




8 


675 




7 


1,072 




14 


K8I 




8 


1.346 




18 


2.967 


1 


12 


1.656 




5 


134 




10 


2,809 




21 


5,684 


14 607 


98,147 
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85 
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89 

117 
90 
95 

105 

107 
89 

2\\ 

\m 

116| 

1*H»' 
KN't 
8.3 

Si* 

Kt.i 
90 
165 
105 
155 
128 
76 
sr. 

1(>4 
78 
95 

126 

131 
05 

111 
04 
86 

109 
79 

189 

106 
07 



S27:i,UO() 
458.400 
212,(H)0 
2li.">,(H)0 
18.j(K) 
25,500 
431,780 
ls5.(M>;i 
19.500 
401.000 
0,550 
7,000 
24.200 
6.5 .(.XX), 
12.075' 
140,000 
114.000 
9.000' 

15.000 
630,300 
4.100 

56,960 
ll.S,000 

10,500 
1,450,364 

41,100 
5.314, 3.->8 

15,400 

18,200 

46.200 
115.000 

40.(H«i 
179.000 
425.000 
386,700 
2,600 
244.000 
S9fi..5f.l 



2<l 
411; 
321 
50 
3 
161 
125V 
30 
14 



.') 
11' 

8' 
2,% 

21i, 
41 
<( 
5 
92 
1 
14 
.VI 
12 
233 
11 
8S(j 
•» 

6 
12 

26 
14 
35 
68 
40 



67 

113 



07 $12.7.MJ.73sl 2,179 127 37 
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36 
34 
32 
22 
36 
37 
35 
33 
41 



22 
24 
31 
45 
31 
30 
33 
24 
42 
24 
32 
41 
34 
33 
42 
39 
24 
35 
34 
30 
36 
33 
29 
43 

35 
36 



27 
2« 
19 
19 
13 
22 
14 
18 
11 
8 
12 
13 
17 

27 
19 
21 

12 
18 
20 
17 

16 
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22 
20 

24 
22 
16 

10 
17 
25 



a 

3 
a. 

s. 
I 

S. 
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35 
31 
21 
28 
36 
31 10- 
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41 

12 
18 
22 
31 
42 
30 
25 
33 
22 
41 
21 
28 
41 
32 
33 
40 
39 
22 
27 
31 
30 
31 
33 
29 
43 
10 
35 
36 



9-10 
9-15 
S- 6 
9-10 
9-10 

10- 
9-15 
9-16 

10- 

8- 14 

9- 13 
9-10 
9-16 
0 2 
9-10 
9-15 
9-15 
9-10 

10- 
9-15 
9- 8 
9-10 
9-10 
9-10 
0-15 

10- 
9-10 

10- 
7-6 

10- 
9-15 



i8l ae 9»» 



Figures io beaTy4aced tjrpe indicate b ui l d ings not owned by tows. 
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REPOBT OF COlOlldSlONER OF EDUCATIOK 



TABLE IX— 8TATE APPROPRIATIONS 
School Year IMO-lMl 



TOWNS AND CITIES 



BMTingtda 

Bristol 

BarrUhriUe 

Central Falls. . . 

Charlcstown . . . . 

Coventry 

Cranston 

Cumberland .... 
East Greenwich . 
East Providence . 

Exeter 

Foster 

Gloeester 

Hopkmton 



Joll]10tOIII«. 

I.incoln 

Little ConptOD... 

Middkitown 

NamgaateCt 

Newport 

New Shoreham.. . , 
North KinKStown.. 
North Providence . 
North Smithfield . . 

Pawtucket 

Portf-moiith 

Providfiicc. 
Hinhiniirxi 

SritUfiti' 

■Smithfield 

South Kingstom. . 

Tiverton 

Warren , 

Warwick 

Westerly 

West Greenwich . . 
West Warwick. . . . 
WooDSOcket 



Total $52,100 00 
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pportionment 
of $52,100 by 
schools, due 
on or after 
July 15. 1920 


pportionment 
of $67,900 ac- 
cording to 
school census 
of January 1, 
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1.200 00 


49 95 


1,249 95 


91 


1,400 00 


71 01 


1.471 91 


131 


1 Ann nt\ 


lot « f 


lioaf it 




1.500 00 


186 M 


1.686 62 


340 


900 00 


104 07 


1.064 67 


800 


IJMO 00 


005 13 


.2.495 13 


1318 


1.900 00 


1.000 04 


*2.500 64 


1AB7 


900 00 


IM 80 


1.055 80 


284 


900 00 


236 02 


1.136 02 


430 


700 00 


01 12 


791 12 


166 


1,500 00 


2.917 88 


4.417 88 


5,316 


600 00 


77 94 


fi77 94 


142 


1.500 00 


Ml 41 


1.841 41 


622 


1,500 00 


1,086 25 


2..'i8f> 25 


1.979 


1,500 00 


380 03 


l.SHO 93 


694 


1,.500 00 


6.724 40 


8.224 40 


12,251 


1.200 00 


374 89 


1..574 89 


683 


1..T00 00 


26,I(>4 30 


27.664 30 


47.668 


1.200 00 


159 73 


1.359 73 


291 


1..500 00 


2fil 27 


1.761 27 


476 


\.:^'to 00 


a99 04 


1.899 04 


727 




r<iS 17 


•2.iy.i'> 17 


975 


1,.VH1 (K) 


' 529 13 


2,(129 13 


964 


i.rHHi (X) 




2,466 04 


1,760 


l,.i<Hl (M) 


l..=V80 24 


3,080 24 


2,879 


l.-KM) 00 


1.159 25 


2.659 25 


2.118 


500 00 


38 97 


538 07 


71 


1,.V)0 00 


2.205 08 


3.706 08 


4.010 


1,500 00 


5.083 78 


6.583 78 


0.96S 


$52,100 00 


$67,900 00 


8120,000 00 


18S.7QI 



State 



awrapriatioB for 



town icoahras f 100 p«r school up to 15, and S .548,886 per capita of adiool popdatioo. 

Day Schools $120,000 00 

Evening Schools 17,600 00 

Graded and High Schools 34,000 00 

" Supervision 88,000 00 

'• School Apparatus 4.800 00 

" Teachers^ Certificates «425?5 

'* Teachers' Pensions SlijOOO 00 

" Increase of Teachers' Salaries 8.800 00 

" Special Aid for Publie Scboob 8.000 00 

" Cftadoate CcMinea to EdueatioB in Bnoti Uaivv^^ «. 5.000 00 

•• Medical Imvection 5, .500 00 

" Industrial and Vocational EdacatioB 15,000 00 

" Rhode Island College of Education 78.000 00 

" Summer Session. College of Education 4.(XK) 00 

" Mileage for Hho<ie Island CoUege of Education 4.000 00 

" Teachers* Institutes •. 500 00 

" Lectures, Addresses, eto 1.500 00 

" Physical ExaminAtioB of ChiUiw for EiMagn^ 8.000 00 

" PubUe UbcariM 10,000 OO 

" Traveling Ubcaries and Libcaiy VisHor 00 



(Oondoidod on nasi pafoJ 
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TABLE X— TOWN AFPROPRUTIONS 
SehMl Year IBlO^iOiO 





Appropria- 
tions for 
public 
■eboobfor 

19^^920 


•Appropria- 
tions for 
public 
•ebools for 

19W-1910 


Increase 
in ten 


Town and 
city valua- 
tion for 
1919 


1 own 
tax for 
public 
schoobi 
on each 
tinn 


oamofftoQ 


+i:}0.200 


00 


$8,400 


00 


$21,800 


00 




Om CV* 




10 


aoffioo 


00 


62.386 


10 






ItviMAMftlA 




00 


18.600 


00 


42,100 


00 


A fvdO 175 


SI ini^ •• 


f ...l-.t Valla 


+93,947 


46 


80,600 


00 


54.347 


46 


l^t III i 






+ 5.000 


00 


1,600 


00 


3.400 


94 




0^74 • 




+ 2r,,2M 


00 


9.500 


00 


15.750 


00 








+ 190.522 


54 


71.200 


00 


1 19..322 


54 


9rt 9111 11 n 


' ^ Til * 




+ H4.5r)0 


00 


20,600 


00 


57.950 


00 




B9L^ * 




+ 1.5,750 


00 


6,200 


oo 


9,5.50 


oo: 


q 1 (in Q IU1 


4QL2 * 




+ 129.88;i 


00 


53.800 


00 


76.083 


00 


1 Q 1 7n ivm 


O'H • 




+ 2,69(5 


75 


1,500 


00 


1,196 


75 


ooo.oow 


10 • 




+:i:'-r.', 


".n 


2,500 


00 


865 


.50 




■11 * 




+ 7,H-^li 


t-. 


2,740 


00 


4,286 




1 '<Q1 901 


""ra . 




1 ' .< H n ) 


1 II 1 


f,.7t)0 


no 


4.300 




1 n^A 4 60 


'•'Ml > 




~ 1 |-,,1II0 


( 11 1 


:i. IM',1 


no 


13,3*Mi 


IKI 


i : : 11", 


•'•ra • 




■• CiJMKi 


(JO 


,1 "i 1 .1 M 1 


111) 


27.401) 


00 






I 1 n.-r.l f, 


+ 1 l.T.'JI 


00 


2l.i'iHl 


IN) 


20.750 


00 


fi S77 H71 






— «>,oat) 


00 




uo 


3.400 


00 




9ft * 




+ 14,204 


52 


4,545 


00 


9.659 


52 


.1 (!9fi 


'Cil^ • 
*'•»>• 




11.500 


00 


4.000 


00 


7.500 


00 


4 277 Q4n 


27 • 

a 




+ 2,''>5.041 


00 


113.7.15 


00 


141.306 


00 


84,006.900 


30« \ 




+ 3.. 500 


00 


1.600 


00 


1.900 


00 


1.051,475 


33W • 


North Kingstown ....... 


+ 2i.oM 


98 


13,505 


22 


11.0.54 


76 


5,321,080 


46JI ' 




+ 40.150 


00 


10.500 


00 


29.650 


00 


5,655,265 


70 


North Smithfield 


+20.525 


00 


6.650 


00 


13.875 


00 


3.4.56.715 


.59 




+ 586.2fiO 


24 


203.837 


00 


3«2.423 


24 


76.0.57,263 


74 J i, 




+ v.i.:m) 


00 


«,20O 


00 


84M0 


00 


3.8943M 


34 




+ 1,«>2,623 


04 


830.000 


00 


1,062.683 


04 


422.992,000 






+A»M7 


SB 


2.500 


00 


3.407 


89 


1^«1W 


a» ** 


Scituate 


+ 18,000 


00 


6,900 


00 


6,100 


00 


8,4«7.74B 






+ 16,000 


00 


T.titK) 


00 


7.400 


00 


3.818,6.52 


39 K 




+41.511 


13 


.16.5.53 


27 


24.957 


S6 


7,28;{,217 


.52Ji 




+ 32.840 


25 


' 7.500 


(H) 


25.346 


25 


5.089,547 


(V3i^ ' 




+ <>(>.000 


00 


20.1X)0 


00 


49.000 


00 


7.991,965 


1 SOVi " 


Warwick* 


+ IHH.0O0 


00 


75.(MK) 


00 


63.000 


00 


10,-380,875 


71 H " 




+ 5»S.5(M) 


00 


46,500 


00 


52,(KX) 


00 


12,480.400 


79 




+ 1 M'yO 


00 


1.313 


15 


336 


85 


405,400 




Wp.Ht Warwickt 


+ U5.(H)0 


00 






9.'),(MK) 


00 


1 1 .338.399 


; M 




+ 251,782 


21 


87.225 


00 


161,. 5.57 


21 


41,523.650 


: mhj " 




' +t4,476,7t$U ti»|»l,77ti.433 


64 


S2,t>U7,3a5 44 


$S47,647,77l| d2|i «t«. 



+DeiuilM inawM ovar appiraiprwtioii of iMt year. — ^Deootw dteimm Itaoi appnuirnitioiB 
of iMt yoar. •Divided la U18. tlaMmoMtod ia 1918 



TABLE IX— STATE APPROPRIATIONS— Coucluded 

I 



State appropri»tton (or lUuxio litland School of Design.. , ,,,, «...«..«.•. 825. Ooi ) i )i ) 

" ** " Uhixlv isUiiui ('oilr);i< of I'hanaa^.fidioknihipB 2.00 ^ 

" " " Educauoa of Blind Children 10,0' " i i ) 

" •* Instruction of the Adult Blind 3,S ' O ) 

*• " Promotion of Atuerinanizjition '.i.fMAi 00 

" " " Education of Injured Persona 5,0(K) 00 

" " *' SUt« Homo and School 136.000 00 

*• Rhode Island State College 75.000 00 

" " Rhode Island State College. Special 45,000 00 

" " » Rhode Island lortitute for the Deaf 63,M0 00 

The Ewter School 110,000 00 
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TABLE XI— PUBLIC SCHOOL RI<:VENUES 
School Year IBlB-tBiO 



TOWNS 

AMD 

cmEB 



BarrinKton 

Bristol 

BorriUTillc 

Centra) Falls 

Charlestown , 

Covcntiy < 

Gkaaaton 

r'uiiilirrlnriii 

Kaat Greenwich . . . . 

Exeter 

Foster 

Oloc««ter 

Hopkinton 

Jaoietitown 

Johnston , 



UlU* CemptoB 

Middletown 

Namsanteti.. . . . , 
Mffwport* 

New Shoreham 

North KiosMown. . 
North PiwUnwai, 

North Smithfield. . , 

Pawtucket. 

rort8ino«lth 

Providence 

Richnnond 

Bcituate 

Smithfield 

South IQnartiOira. . 

Tiverton 



Warren. 

Wanriek 

Weaterly 

Wcat Greenwich . 
WMtWarwtofc... 
Wootnockat 



Totala. 



Balances 
from 
, year 



»3.378 97 



9,487 06 
6 23 



From state 
for day and 
evening 
schools, 
•uperviakm, 

apiMistua 



124 64 

373 94 
714 76 
503 30 
2.(>45 09 



519 70 
1,780 47 
68 87 



4 44 
1,194 46 



4.567 73 
6.430 63 



2,102 68 



088 86 



834.607 88 



»4.437 94 

6.143 96 
5.113 82 
8.381 87 
2,321 82 
6.166 65 
7.677 17 
5.493 27 
3,403 60 
8.888 88 
2,397 74 
2,707 91 
3.560 23 
3,869 73 
2,634 24 
4.817 63 
5,238 03 
2.394 44 
1.832 68 
1,622 61 
7.468 86 
2.(><12 2() 
4,637 56 
4.086 48 

4.144 67 
12.036 (K) 

1.977 38 
SS^-iGO 61 
2,084 0,') 
;i,s2n so, 
4.155 06 
5,078 08 
3,770 70 
4,933 50 
6.1S2 18 
(i.449 0.' 

920 92 
7.828 18 
10.734 40 



8214.884 61 



From town 

for day and 

evening 
aebools, su- 



and 
apparatai 



130.200 
h2,8S6 
60.700 
93.947 
.'>.000 
25,250 
180,683 
84,550 
15.750 
138,888 
2.696 
3,365 
7,026 
11,000 
16.400 
43,000 
44,750 
6.100 
14.204 
11.600 
366,041 
S.-^OO 
24,559 
40.160 
20,52,5 

13.300 
1.892.623 
5.907 
13.000 
15.000 
41.511 
32.846 
60,000 
138,000 
9,'<„500 
1.650 
95,000 
251,782 



00 
10 
00 
46 
00 
00 
64 
0(J 
00 
00 
75 
50 
48 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
52 
00 
00 
00 
98{ 
00 
00 
24 
00 
0-J 

m 

00 
00 
12 
25 
00 
00 
no 
00 
00 
21 



From town 

for re- 
pain and 

new 
building* 



84.476,880 08 



l i.OOO (X) 
3,500 00 
3.488 30 



0,888 76 



From 

school 
funds, indi- 
viduals. 

and eor- 
porations 



Its 

321 11 



250 00 



•From poll 
and dog 



loans, and 

all other 
sources 



3,500 00 



100 00 
300 00 
100 48 



547 56 



77 78 



iSdOOO 00 



'•••S«««B 



600 00 



90.975 80 
183 11 
800 00 



75 18 



10,418 09 
30 50 



188 00 
70 00 

I * • • « • » 

6 00 



8130.34344 



80 37 
32 00 
1,800 00 



519 70 



1.200 00 



816,606 36 



$889 05 
3.293 84 
1,283 30 
4,310 76 
208 00 
779 17 
8.018 68 
1,351 37 
460 35 
8,484 81 
217 70 
173 55 
400 SO 
635 50 
319 30 
32,890 26 
1,617 75 
64 00 
75 00 
407 00 
2,886 83 
2 00 
420 95 
10.811 02 
792 82 
13,476 17 
545 00 
134.985 08 
297 72 
407 (M) 
1.005 96 
3.867 42 
212 00 
1,262 68 
8,614 64 
6,0«6 86 



Told 



13.081 43 
11.174 83 



8262.886 05 



838,905 96 
97.379 88 
70.918 23 

110.624 43 

7.530 05 
31.444 72 

311.710 08 
91,394 64 
23,670 41 

148.446 04 
5,786 13 
7.161 72 
11,767 76 
18.150 32 
19.353 54 
92,707 80 
52.200 66 
10,328 01 
16,181 07 
13,520 61 

376.640 68 
5.629 14 
30,812 95 
66,806 41 
30.700 22 

618,203 04 
15,827 38 
2.154,144 53 

8.531 20 
18.088 17 
22,386 70 
61,246 63 
36,834 95 
75,715 88 

147,788 73 
100,996 01 
2.570 92 
114.700 81 
378440 SB 



85,184,016 18 



«Pdl tMts. 9tHJ6m 08; dog 



128,866 71; kMU, 888,618 13. 
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TABLE Xn— PUBLIC SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 

School Year 1919-1920 



TOWNS 

Am 
CITIES 



Permanfnt 



I 



Sitf8, 
buikliog;*, 

and 
funiitura 



Libraries 

and 
ftI>paratUB 



CORRENT 



Day 
schools 



Evening 



Super- 



Total 



0 a 



5-^ 



I 



Barringtoo 

Briatol 

BunriUvflle 

Central Falls 

Gharkatown 

OovwDtvy 

Cranaton 

CumberUnd 

Eaat GfMnvidi. . . . 
East ProvideDCe.. .. 

Exettf 

Foster 

Glocester 

HopkintoD 

Jamestowo 

Jflihnattin 

lineoln 

Little Compton .... 

Middlstown 

Nairaaanwtt 

Newport 

New Sborebam 

North Kiii8Sto«m..t 
North ProNndcnce . . 
North Snuthfidd . . . 

Pawtookei. 

Portamouth 

Providence 

Richmond 

Soituate 

SmUbfield 

South Kincrtown.. . 

Tiverton 

Wamn 

Warwick 

Wcatafly . ......... 

WcrtQneowidi.... 

Waat Warwick 

Woonsocket 



Totals. 



$1,648 28 
4,eOQ 42 
4.917 52 
3,747 84 
104 60 
1,710 
14.137 30 
3,337 00 
2,305*11 
e,188 00 
225 60 
62 97 
536 62 
130 89 
177 24 
46,507 18 
2,270 23 
1.050 55 
601 17 
380 73 
24,905 03 
28 00 
036 71 
10.641 35 
2.227 91 
43.430 55 
393 13 
tl68,507 07 

iW) m 

620 50 
1.010 79 
1.730 02 
1,319 63 
3«909 83 
2,473 34 
2,683 07 
43 55 
10..->77 7:5 
17,7G.'j 14 



<388,41« 07 



$380 53 
876 14 
257 60 

2^ 63 



400 (H > 
451 14 
05 40 
1.7W 88 



380 15 

119 52 
219 17 



525 28 
410 01 



1,353 


07 


25 


04 


168 


74 


218 


48 


583 


28 


4.051 


54 


144 


68 


7.400 


87 


14S 


33 


120 


75 


25 


89 


103 


81 


290 


44 


420 


10 


799 


54 


1,068 


05 


6r>(? 


11 


2.547 


88 



$32,203 
72.061 
46.829 
♦101,337 
5,996 
25.128 
187.136 
59.836 
10.712 
130,886 
4.710 
6,268 
10.098 
1 3.991 
12.436 
41.362 
45.694 
8.896 
14,395 
0,387 
217.062 
4,007 
27,605 
35,392 
19.052 
411.085 
12,:t94 
I,65f).l.j7 
6.905 
15,124 
16,590 
35.r>89 
23.006 
57.574 
134.248 
^77.645 
1.722 
90.255 
209.026 



2; 

40 
30 
28 
97 
22 
31 
37 
30 
12 
62 
76 
15 
12 
62 
03 
91 
36 

isl 

82| 
53 
41 
84 

75 
78 
05 

;^9, 

M 
24 
27 
68 
15 
79 
98 
86 
07 
56 
90 
24 



$29,447 50 



83,901,447 01 



$834 52 
1.703 78 
971 19 
5,670 67 



384 00 

i,7;!r, S2 

829 28 



1.000 70 



652 50 
533 51 



8,331 85 



140 00 



8,684 03 

38.691 92 



382 90 



021 66 

1.464 71 
1.304 12 



4.332 89 
10.023 50 



883,033 61 



$3 34 1 M 


138 408 24 


3 g.to 01 


1 83 279 75 


2,407 50 


55 383 11 


4fi*i 9.^ 


118 815 37 


843 45 


6 944 92 


2.680 OQ 


20 772 61 


5.943 17 


209 3.'>3 60 


3 Olfi 65 


67 460 44 




28.627 00 


4.972 79 


145 44.^ 04 


lOft 00 


i 5 041 Si 


600 85 


7,161 72 


846 21 


11 600 50 


1.C84 14 


18.025 32 


1.943 65 


14.557 51 


2.655 00 


91.791 99 


3,235 00 


52.143 66 


382 GO 


10.328 91 


668 00 


16,644 35 


785 84 


10,408 80 


10,156 00 


255.888 48 


1,525 00 


5.685 45 


2,116 66 


30,812 06 


2.485 00 


48,877 58 


1,023 50 


23,487 47 


11.100 64 


479.110 81 


639 95 


13,572 15 


75.217 13 


1,946.034 35 


3G0 99 


7,. 580 Oo 


960 00 


16.815 52 


1.838 04 


19.749 20 


2:2[t() 5.-) 


39,813 53 


1.435 00 


26.071 86 


4,054 82 


66,979 80 


6,0f?r. 74 


M5.05,T 19 


4.274 90 


86.976 11 


140 00 


1.006 10 


4.. -595 10 


110.417 73 


10.927 92 


2.'i0,2d0 74 


8187.860 21 


84.590,214 30 



$175 00 
90 00 



125 00 



163 00 
125 00 



205,496 33 



22 50 



*Iiidiid«B 1070 26 for stunner sdiool and school gardens. 
thd udi tfiOO for adiaolt pbargrounda. olo. 



tincludea $6,284 87 for sdndniatrwtioll 
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TABLE XUl— PER CAPITA COST OF PUBUC DAY SCHOOI^ 

Sdutol Year 1919-1990 



TOWNS 

AMI 

ClTitS 



Rarriugtoo 

fimtol 

BurriDrflla 

Central Falb. ... 

QiMlMUnm 

^OttvMrtfsr. ...... • 

Cranston 

CumberUiul ..... 
'-•Mi'GraMiwMi. . 

East Providence. , 

Exeter 

FoKter 

Qloocster 

Hopkinton 

, Jamestown. . .... 

Johnitoo* 

-fAi f lll TI 

little Compton. . 
Middlctown..... 

Newport 

New Shorebam . . 
North KinartowB 
North Proviflpnre 
North Smithfield. 
Pawtucket. . . . . . 

JfvfUtaanih 

PiwrtdfliioQ. . . . . . 

Richmond....... 

Sdtuate..... ... 

Smithfidd.. 

South KtnptaiinL 
Tivertoa. ....... 

Wamn 

Warwidi 

Weaterly 

Weit Greenwich. 

ittt 



90 
29 13 

27 74 
19 78 

42 76 
SI 14 
34 83 

28 61 

84 09 
SB 5e 
ftS 92 
51 67 

43 60 
51 99 
47 92 
24 28 
U 6S 

32 67 
34 77 
flO 68 
42 71 
38 96 

47 77 
19 14 

29 79 
34 46 
19 08 
36 32 

24 97 

33 77 

55 86 
38 95 

25 38 

85 02 

48 74 
36 53 

56 23 
23 60 
23 75 



11 
25 
27 
37 
9 
36 
17 
26 
18 
24 
2 
4 
8 
3 
6 
33 
32 
22 
19 
1 
10 
12 
7 
38 
23 
20 
39 
IS 
31 
21 
30 
13 
29 
16 
5 
14 
28 
35 
34 



9 



% 
a 
n 



13 
24 
23 
39 
12 
36 
18 
28 
19 
27 
3 
5 
7 
2 

9 
34 
32 
21 

29 
1 

10 
8 
6 
37 
22 
17 
35 
16 
30 
15 
26 
11 
31 
20 
4 
14 
25 
3S 
33 



e 



$49 03 

87 16 

88 II 

55 67 
33 86 
30 48 
32 00 

46 05 

32 46 

33 02 
32 82 
55 48 
45 04 

47 64 
42 C7 

27 14 
38 86 

28 37 

37 86 

48 43 
53 98 

38 69 
47 16 
22 65 
35 40 
47 33 
24 14 

45 15 
20 
28 05 

26 94 

39 73 

27 27 

46 13 

47 99 
38 81 
88 01 

45 49 

46 27 



4 
24 
21 

1 

26 
81 

30 
12 
29 

27 
28 

2 
15 

7 
16 
35 
18 
32 
23 

5 

3 
20 

9 
38 
25 

8 
37 
14 
39 
33 
36 
17 
34 
11 

6 
19 
22 
13 
10 



11 
27 
21 

3 
22 
81 

33 
8 
28 
29 
12 
6 
15 
4 
16 
36 
25 
23 
32 
2 
1 

20 
9 
37 
24 
6 
38 
10 
30 
30 
34 
17 
35 
18 
14 
18 
26 
19 
7 



< 

a 



a 



3 



».-.7 
44 
43 

64 
51 
36 
42 
55 
38 
36 
55 
65 
53 
56 
r.2 
32 
47 
40 
44 
64 
59 
44 
55 
28 
42 
55 
26 
50 
M 
36 
34 
47 
32 
51 
57 
44 
49 
52 
53 



24 
52 
65 
76 
82 
82 
13 
72 
46 
80 
35 
71 
13 
II 
87 
87 
41 
69 
77 
16 
98 
26 
64 
10 
20 
78 
39 
92 
',:{ 
45 
90 
53 
44 
06 
04 
85 
01 
61 
84 



5 
24 
36 

2 

17 
88 

28 

9 
80 
31 
11 

1 
13 

7 
14 
35 
21 
29 
23 

3 

4 
25 
10 
38 
27 

8 
89 
18 
37 
32 
84 
20 
30 
16 

6 
22 
19 
15 
12 



a 



11 
28 
25 

5 
21 
83 
27 
10 
30 
33 

4 

3 
13 

3 
17 
36 
24 
20 
34 

1 

6 
20 

9 
38 
16 

7 
39 
15 
37 
29 
31 
19 
35 
12 
18 
23 
14 
2: 

8 



'J 

»12 



8 

■o 



■i 

< 



8 



S64 
47 
47 
00 
56 
SB 
4.', 
50 
41 
41 
63 
73 
58 
65 
58 
37 
50 
48 
50 
70 
64 
55 
59 
80 
47 
60 
29 
55 
34 
43 
38 
52 
38 
57 
62 
49 
54 
54 



04 

77 
07 
IS 
88 
54 
88 
86 
87 
27 
36 
57 
84 
46 
94 
08 
89 
58 
69 
94 
70 
32 
90 
38 
31 
18 
78 
30 
00 
44 
08 
17 
89 
IS 
00 
55 
78 
67 
02 



f 



6 
26 
38 

3 

16 
88 

29 
11 
81 

32 
7 
1 
13 
4 
12 
36 
38 
25 
22 
2 
5 
17 
10 
38 
27 
9 
30 
18 
37 
30 
35 
21 
34 
15 
8 
24 
IB 
20 
14 



9 
80 
80 

5 

18 
85 

28 
13 
SB 
33 
3 
2 
14 
1 

19 
37 
34 

23 
34 
4 

6 
17 
12 
30 
15 

7 
38 
16 
36 
27 
31 
20 
32 
11 
21 
22 
10| 
25 

8 



a g 
o 
s 



a 
a- 

e 



$6 74 
4 78 
4 96 

7 09 
0 14 

8 B7 

4 72 

5 99 
4 43 

4 23 

7 84 

8 04 

6 21 
6 66 
6 03 
3 80 

5 05 

5 52 

6 23 

7 47 
6 64 
6 07 
6 32 

3 11 

4 85 
6 33 



2 
5 
3 
4 
4 
5 
3 
5 



98 
67 
64 
58 
01 
49 
99 
71 
6 50 

4 95 

5 47] 
5 951 



17 



J3i 
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TABLE XIV— PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS— TEACHERS' SALARIES 

School Year 1919-19i0 



TOWNS 

AND 

CITIES 



Barringfon 

Bristol 

BuirillviUe 

Central Falls 

Charlestown 

OorenUy 

Cnaitoo........ 

CmBbertand 

F.ikisi Greenwich. . 
East Providence . 

BssCer 

FoMter 

Gloccflter 

HcpkiiitWH ...... 

JniTiCTtown 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

Little Compton . . 

Middletown 

Narragansett . . . . 

Newport 

New Sborehsiii . , 
North KinK<*town. 
Nortb Providence. 
North SmithfleM. 

Pawtucket 

Portsmouth 

Providenre 

Richmond 

Scituate 

Smithfield 

South Kinavtown 

Tiverton 

Warren ". . 

Warwick 

Westerly 




p 



Wf>tt Crocnwioh, 
West Warwick.. 
WoonaoekeC. . .. 



Totals. 



37 
10 

3S 



10 
112 



50 
2 



26 

10 



10 



102 
10 

47 



222 

11 
11 



20 
77 
SO 



128 
78 

2,078 



214 
5Mi 
32h 
604 
50 
23«» 
1.3S8 
440 
1«6 
066 
70 
72 
97 
166 
78 
3M\ 
32t, 
88 
87 
57 
1.236 
64 
174 
327 
148 
2.66R 
120 
9..")2.'i 
S2 
i:V2 

276 
224 

410 
653 
402 
29 
617 
1.318 

21.950 



MOO (K) 
4.929 9o 
1,815 7.S 
7.fM9 26 



.S20 (H) 
17,962 20 



10.477 29 
88 02 



2,562 50 
1.180 00 



36,326 86 



5,550 00 



41.176 84 
100302 00 



725 92 



2.000 00 



13.00.1 Ooj 
7,325 30 



21,2:i0 ?.'> 
14,417 30 



■ $22,1 19 0-2 
■M.Ar.i 2.-, 
a2,tK54 22 
71.612 09 
3.205 25 
li).202 30 
122,654 82 
45.307 60 
13,2(.0 S!» 

87.223 95 
3,068 86 
3,802 75 
0,091 00 
8,286 73 
0,404 (»2 

25.992 9S 
29.162 80 
5,979 9'> 
8.264 75 
4,700 00 
140,951 .S3 
3,450 00 

I. '..6S4 SI 

24.224 40 

II, 125 40 
2K0.905 70 

8,523 75 
1,100,420 53 

4.629 25 

.s.H4'J 95 
lO.lSS 20 
21,131 23 
14.300 00 
41,797 16 
74.380 97 
50.161 13 

1.450 tH) 
64.900 13 
143,667 68 



33 



«22.519 
52,303 
33.820 
78.601 
3,205 
17.022 
140.617 
45.307 
13.200 
97,701 
3,177 
.''.,S'V2 
0,091 
10,840 
6,404 
25.5H)2 
30,342 
5,979 
S.204 
4,700 
177,278 
3,450 
21.2:54 
24,224 
11.125 
322.0S2 
8.523 
1.309313 
4,629 
9,072 
lO.lHS 
23,131 
14.300 
45.709 
87^446 
57,486 
1,4.50 
86.136 
157,065 



02 
20 
00 
95 
25! 
30 
02 
60 
80 
24 
78 



75 
00 
69 
00 
81 
40 
40 

75 
22 

25 
87 
•J(i 
23 
00 
61 
02 
43 
00 
88 
07 



S.'g 



3 =r 



> 

2 ■? 

r ■» 



$133 33, 
134 15 
191 13 
186 HS 



$392,909 15.$2,591,884 15|$2,984,793 30 



82 00 
160 38 



$1,299 97 
1.341 .50 
1,815 78 
1,822 OS 



187 09 
44 46 



08 66 



118 00 



223 93 



lis 09 



IBo 48 



213 11 



66 67 



178 95 



195 62 
169 68 
146 51 



105 87 
184 84 



$189 08 



S20 00 
1.563 71 



1.824 13 
400 00 



085 00 



1.180 00 



2.183 32 



1.131 26 



1.762 06 



2j0n 82 



600 00 



1,700 00 



*. 

2 3 
a o 

«< 

•t- 



S 3 
^1 



1,9.56 23 
1.611 96 
1,465 10 



1.058 70 
1,802 10 



$103 31 

a5 98 
97 57 
118 50 
54 33 

67 79 
00 32 

102 07 
7S 75 
90 29 
44 44 

52 82' 

62 80 
40 02I 
82 11 
77 36 

89 56 

68 19 
95 00 
82 46 

114 04 

53 01 

90 14 

74 08 

75 17 
105 29 

71 03 
116 47 
56 45 

63 23 
67 47 

76 56 
63 84 

101 94 
113 91 
101 05 
50 00 

105 20 

106 08 



$1,007 
859 
926 

1,1.55 
516 
677 
880 

1,020 
748 
880 
368 
501 
596 
400 
800 
754 
895 
503 
016 
783 

1,111 
400 
856 
722 
738 

1,000 
710 

1,135 
616 
600 
6 40 
727 
622 

1.019 

1,082 

1,010 
362 

1,052 

1.062 



27 
80 
92 
06 
14 
90 
62 
70 
13 
33 
85 
78 
60 
90 
57 
26 
60 
25 
75 
37 
89 
58 
33 
28 
01 
26 
30 
58 
52 
69 
97 
33 
44 
40 
15 
50 
50 
00 
07 



$1,843 53I$103 88 $1,012 83 
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TABLE XVII— SCHOOL COMMITTEES 

School Year 1919-1920 



TowMA AMD Cims 



Babjumcton . 



Nam** 



Pom OrncB Aodhbmis 



'■Mn. Mabel C. BUke Barrincton. 

^Mtk Mabelle FrM«e Barrincton 

Isaun F. Fo«ter Barrington , . , 

HurlKrt N Tom 11. Ch M .V. D., BamnstoU 

Fraiik H Elniorc Marringitim. , 

tChHrlo>iH. K<y«^H, ,•>' <t- Barrinpton 

H<>v .\nsi>n B. Huward> *Ch l.'i Chiin-h .'-!tr»>ft , 

C'ordi-liii I.. Morrinuin (il'O Hope Stm t . 

liev Joseph I'oja Ml Sttitt; Str<-<--t , 

Hfliry W Boyiitiill Hope Strrcf , 

Hubert J. C'oiiiicr\ : 1 10 Chureh Street 

I]fiwiri 1" Limisev f'tjurc-li .•>rn«'i 

Hcajamui M. McDoujtail. . . Fr&uklin eitraet. 
tBertram W. Wall, CI ^75 Wood Stmt 



BimvituviiUB.. 



Cbntbal Faua. 



f'l<)vis> V. I{fiiiri(i>. Ch I'asorjat 

CdTTfrc W. As^liton, M. 1)., MaplevJle. 

.Ii^liti N I''itnii'2an < ili-iHlulc 

(ieorjie r. 1 l:i}iii;aii Bri(ip< ti in 

'i"h<uii!is I'iche Hitrri.svillrv 

tJoacpli C. Swccuty, .S. .t ( . 



JaoiM J. Doyla 332 Hunt St., Cantral Palto. 

Ruddphe E Rochdeau 5 Darling St., " 

Franeis A. rioutiw, Cl STOT^nsdaleAv., " 

.IiiiiK'N Murphy, Ck 1~ U.-iiid St , 

William Alhin \W f "ro.-s St., 

Kvcrttt I-:. Tripp riHawesSt., 



Term 



rieorpe A. f 'arniichaei, CVi jShfinnock. 
Mr<?. Lulu M. Sf'lilf«in|t«»r, ('I Chnrlesto^ 
Milliird I-'. 'J'uoker C'rirdlina . 



COT|(NTBT. 



Warr«a M. Greene, C'A.. . . 
EmK. Fatkor 



CUMBBBLAKD. 



\Vri!«hiiiuti)n . 
4K Custuni 
I'rovidence 
lifv.I'"nf<i('rie W..Saiu{f(irii/7. I'heiux . . 

Wayno A, WhitiiKui j \Vaj«hiiit;tiin, 

Ht-rbrrt Matteson I Anthony . . . 



House Street. 



]i«Diaiutxi I'. Tefft, M. 
Gbarlee M. Tyler. . . . . 



D. 



John W. Horton, Mnyor. . . . 

Walter L. Palmer 

David P. Sherwood 

John H. Burke 

Herbert T. HammoBd* CL. . 

Walter A. Keadi 

Diiniels I.iirhaiD,M.D.<7A. 

Everett C. Potter 

Mux J Sfhwurz. . 



Autiiuuy ... 
WaahincloD. 



227 Arminctnn St..Edcewood 

I .'>-(7 C riinBtoa St., CranatOB. 
283 Norwood Ave.. Edgewood 

I I Princeea Ave., CraiutKm. . 
72 Wejrboeaet St. Providence. 
Craiwtoii Street, M eahantiuut 

Auburn . 

407 Poti till !■ Avenue. Auburn 
20 Dutii diii Street, Craustdn 



EAerr Obsenwich. . 



Albert (i Bliirkniar 22 I'orest Ave,, Valley Kalis.. 

Thomas Turner .Xshtcn). . . 

Waller F. Bniwii. Ch, ... i<i'.»ii llich Street. Lon.-tlrile . 
f'harleg A 1 >c xter, . ;(> Smith Street, Vnlley Full*, . 

Willialii K Little.. j Little Poiifi O.untv, Sl;uiviile 

Frank ,1. Shea. "Ct 8 Kiver Street, \ fiilev Falls . 

Charles F, White '70S Ilifih Street. Lonsdale. .. 

.1. Williiiiii Carr 'I'asf ( Ireenwich 

Fnierpon A CiouKI. C'! I'.iift (jreenvvir h . . . 

Herbert 1? Horton, M. D.. . f^n^t Creenwii'h 

John D Miner, Cfi l':a!<( (Ireemvieh 

Artliur A. KiiruHbaw lEast Gretuwicli 

Charlea A. Mamon 'Raat Greenwiffih ........ 



1922 

1920 
1920 
1920 

1923 
1923 
102:5 
1921 
1021 
1921 
1921 

1919 

1922 
1921 
1921 
IU20 
1920 



1925 

1025 

1928 

1923 
1921 
1921 

1022 
1922 
1920 

1922 

1922 
1922 
1922 
1920 
1920 
1920 

Sx ofid« 

1928 

1928 

1981 

1921 

1921 

1921 

1921 

1921 

1922 
1922 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 

1922 
1922 
1921 
1921 
1920 
1990 



*D«notea a ofaanie f mm Iwit year. 
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Torm 
expire* 



East PiiovtDwc«« 



Foaras > . 



BoraiKTOii« 

jAMnTOVM . 



LnooLK. 



Ijtflb Couptok. 



MlDDLETOWN 



Ni 



NsW SuOliEttAJd. 



George H. Bladtwpn. CA 

Sntnuel E. Liocolo, Ct 

Jotu) H, Sullivnn . . , 

lAwnmee May 

Mi». Pearl M. T. Rcmincton, 



Rivrrside 

10 Scventb Street 

228 Timiitciin Avenue.. . . 

15 Centre Street 

216 W»tenatui Avenue.. . 



Stephen A. Sweet, Ch, ..... Slucura . . . 
John P. Perkin* iKi>H^oheac. 

S. EviTi'tt BrowTi. C! Kxclcr . . 



>»*««»ee4 



Will, M, Mini' y. M I) , Ch Hariiioii.v . . . 

I''r;iiik '( 'h<'i);ichcl, , , 

lj'u«!i«t E. Uuukiiui. |CLe|iti<iiiet.. . 

tClovia W. Miteliel. 8. A CI. GreeDvUle. . 



•tiijjeuf VVhtttsler. . . . . . 

^Robert L. Cooo, CI... 



M rv, I(hi S, .lolitiM '11 



XtirtJi Si-ituate ,., 

Nortli i^eituate.. , 



•ChftTlfH A. WrsfiilL . , . , 
Rev. 1'. J. Sullivaa, C7. 

George Howland 

Georoe H. Cmr. C*.. . - 
William Caswell 



8:iri>>i Dvt r Tiariji 

%\ lllKiti; r. Cilll 

Walter J. Howard. Ch 

IGeorce F. Weeton, Cl.ibS. 



Ilujx- Viillcy 

Ilupkiutuii 

WeaterJy. R. F. D 



Jamestown , 

Jameetowti 

ileineetowa, 

Jaxneetown 

Jamestown 

204 Clr. • nville Ave., Johnaton ' 

'Dioriitoit 

Oentredale .«..«..■*....... 

97 Greebvltle Ave.» JohDaton. 



.Vrllmr Durliaritie. ....... |Maiivillf. . 

H;irry (iMrni-r. Ch . . MunviUc. , 

John H ,I;irks<m Siiy It-sville. 

William Martin, Ci li^onodale. . 

Arthur Rethci Sayleeville . 



Jolill H. .Irwc]l, Ch 1 ittlf Coiupfdli , ....... 

*Mra Inoz M. p(< l<h;ini Little T'oniplnti , 

Mrs ilniiiiri M. I',ro\vii< ll f Utif ("(iiuptJiTi 

Th"ii))n> J nrciii.iin, M. I) Little ("oiiiplon 

1 MclM'cta \V 'I'ripp F.lttlo Crtriiptoir 

tJ ^^ cbstcr f ooiiibs, ♦(7. tl- .S iLitllr CNirnptou 



^^rs Lilhi P. P*>nkli:uti . , 
CharleaH VVard 

Fred W, Wabbtr, Ch 

Mra. Louiaa Niobolaop . . . . . 

Geonm A. Sinunooa 

tJod Pe<^kbain. Ct. and 5.. 

Mra. Avin B(ir<{n. f'h 

R«rv. W. H M All( n 

Jiiiurs T. (";«h»« 11. C7 ..... , 

H(>h< r( C. I5:i( liellt r 

HiikIi H. H;ik<^r 

\Vi]li,-irii P. Clrirkf 

WiHijitJi ,1 CVizzi nsi 

Willijun H Hiirvey 

AtiiiH 1' Huntfr 

Hpv, J jiiery 11 Porter, D.D, 

' John P S.tlltv:iii 

I T.^'anfior K. Cnrr 

' Wiliuuii \V. Covell 

H«Tirv <V Steven.-, Jr 

tllrrhcrl \\'. Lull. CI. ami . 



R F 1) Newport.. ., 

R. F. D. Newport 

R. F. D. Newport..., 
R. F. D. Newport. . . . 
R. F. D. Newport. . . . 
Ti. F. D. Newport,... 



\:«rrn«aiMett Pier. . , , 
N'.-irracanaett Pier. . . 
Narraffsnwtt Pier . 



S'aniurt L. Hiiyes 

Itav ( ; Lewis, CA ........ . 

Nicholas B«n 

Honice \ Hoherta, D. D. . , 



3fl.'^ Thriiiit'H Street, Newport 

4<) f"rHn?<toii Aveime, 

rr»-o Library Ml<ic., 
1 11 Mount X ernnii 8treet, " 

2". Cibbs Street, 
1 20 K»v Street. 
|o Peilevije Court. 

2;i ci-iiiitiiim !jtieet, 

'ib-raM (Mliee. 
4 HI Hro;uiw:tv, " 
;ln;t Tliiimes Strtet, " 

s Wii.vhijH'toti Square, " 

,('uy Hjill. *' 



Block lahuid. 
Btodc lelaaid. 
Bloelt f eland. 

Bloek InIiiik]. 



1024 
1022 
1928 
1«20 

1920 

1021 
lUM 

1(122 
1!»2I 
Pj20 

1922 
1H21 
1U20 



1923 
1022 
1921 

1924 
1933 
1922 
1931 

1020 

1022 
1!I2() 
192U 



i!i2;< 

H>2:i 

mi 

1921 

1«)22 
1022 
1!»21 
1921 
1930 



1923 
1923 
1981 
1920 
1980 



1022 
11*21 
1920 

1022 
1022 
1022 
1022 
1021 
1021 
1021 
1021 
1020 
1020 
192U 
1920 



1982 

192a 

1981 
1920 



"Denote* a ebange from laat year. 
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Towns and^Cities 



NOBTB PkOTIDBNCS. 



PAWtttCKBT.. , 



PORTBMOinni. 



FftOvipairCB. 



Frank E, Brown. Cl 

GrorKP N P(>nk ........ 

.luiiii'.s Iv IJoy Holds 

Janiocs K. Cursoii 

Mrs. Alirf H, D. (JroetHV . 
Hiiroltl Motrrilf, M l> Ch 
Mrs. Marv A. .Shenhim . . . 



Wickford 

East Orvenwicli, R. F. D. . . . 

Wirkfonl 

iSaunWf-r^tOWIlr R. P. D.. . . . . 

W irk ford , ■«*•«*«•««■• . - 

Wickfonl 

Wickford 



Terms 



JoB<'[)h K. Farimtn, I>. M. D . 02 MikIi S< r\ ice Avotiup, 

North Fruvulcijci^ 

>!i \V(Miiiri.-^]iiai ink ft Avenue, 
North I'nn iiifticf , . . , 



C li:irles 1', Giisoi), ('! 

Josrpli A. HoaurcgHrd, Cfi . . 

f"h:irl«',s If. M.Tciuuit 

Is'ewtfU fi>wiUi 



1241 Miiir'rnI Sprine Aveniif, 
North I'rovidt'iKc 

1329 DoiieIm^i Avenue, North 
I'rovidciicr 

7 Alleu AveDue, North l*ro>'i- 



n. 



I'ratici.s H. I?fibhiris, C! W\K)iixo( ket , l{. I" 

.^^aiiim,'! l-'arrou. Waoiwockct . 

Jbba F. McCaffrey, *Ch Blkrkaione, Maw. 

Lester W. Millmao. Ck,. 
Mrs. Mym B. Morm. . . 

Cicorpr V Morifi 

Hurry !■ . Kunihuin 

Mra. Milrlrt-d I. Jeuki. . 

Paul I^I'lniKe 

T. .-^towiirt I ittl(> 
Mr^. Autus T F'eck 
Alberts. WiUiami. . . 
tThomaa C. Croaton. Ct 



4eo Broadway, Pawtuekat. 

4 Summit 8tf«et, " 
f9-> Rrook Street. 

r>«>2 Pawtuekat Aw.* " 

77 (;li iiwood Avenue, '* 

2! > I (1 n sd n le Avenva, ' ' 

.">." Hrook .'»troet» " 

lOJ Odnr .-Street, " 
72 Park Place. 
City Hall. 



1''iij!:<'nc Oi:i.<i-, Jr 

Mrs ( arlotta H ("otftioshall 

Hrtiry F-'. Anthoi\> . ( 7i 

Honjnniin F. ('. H<iyd 

I rctliTirk A. ( 'oji^rf'-shail, CV 

UeuiHuiui K. Autliouy 

Burton W. Storta. M. D.. . . 

JoMfjth H. CiiiirH-r. .M''.jj>r . 
WiUiaxji A. Srhofifld, Prea 

Common ConneU 

Warren C. Jobaaon, Com. on 

Sdmcotitin. 

Mrs. Anoie H. Barna 

William H Clark 

John J. Dolan , 

Jtiiiics NI. Oilltain 

How.ird B. Gorham, Ch. 
John P Maftt<.TS'»n. .... 
C'hrirIrK Iv liiirifock. . . . 
Wilinsd JI. Munro 

Jamea E. Smith 

P. FrandB Walker, M. D 
William P. AUeii 



Prvidenre Island . . 
H r 1) Ncwtvtrf . 
PortBiiinuth , 

U. 1' . 1> Ni wjjort. 
P r D NowpoTt. 
Portsmouth. 
Partamouth 



Mu h:n l N. C'.-irdjirelli 

Antotiio ('orronte . . 

W ilhjitii J Dwyrr 

\V'ilIiaiii Hdw.inlit 

KolxTt ( Jrif'vo 

Prunk A .Icnk ....... . 

♦Will,. nil W. Mo^> 

WlUiiirn K PItiildr . ...... 

♦Mrs Corneli.i A Upton,. . . 

Frunk U:irtil)rfjok . . 

JjinifH ,S FIf trher 

V\ ■;illi r H i "rost . . 

Archie 11. Harden 

Hanry Marsh, Jr 

Oeoraa F. McCoy 

Charles A . MeDo&ald, M.D . 

Kdwiinl I. Muloahey. 

.Mx'l Hevnoldfi , . 

Patrick J. Suiith 

tllc nry B. Rose. Cl 



City Ball, Prorideooa. 
i44lHii«atnNit, 

29 Maple .«tiwt. 

M Elmsrove Avenue, ** 
15 WeatmiaataratiWt. 
.X".? Weatmin^ Street, " 
632 Ind. Trust BUg., 
4 Weyboeaet Street. 
07.*5 Brandi Areaue, 

H('vrr!y .Strt^et, 
1 1 l.'j Ilutlcr ,\vciiao, " 
:2:?('.-237 Clrosvi^nor Hldj; " 
|3H2 Crmistoti Street. 
Cor Wf>stniiiifir«-r and 

Snow Strcct.x, " 
^70 Moutfln? .Vvf'nue, ** 
J 1.') .Atwcllh Avfiitic, " 

Wcstiiiinstcr Strf*-t. " 
[ ISO Wrf<tinili.^ter HtTCCt, *' 
t;;i7 tiri.i.iveiior Blds.. " 
10 i{v.- Str«ot. 
1.->11 Turk»< IleadBldg., " 
liiH Hurni-lt >trr. t, ** 

30 l orerit Stre. t, " 
112 Puller Lxchaiigu, " 
»i Wnvbwiiot Street. " 
42 \\ eyl)o.N»ct Street, '* 
122 1 >ornui. e Strert. 

Wi'jbosiit'i Street. " 

419 Orwvenor BMr. " 

823 Smitli Street, " 
9ft Cbeatnut Street, 

S02 Turks Head Bldg.. " 

1 m BUekBtone Street, " 

Claagical High School. 



1928 
1988 

19S3 
1920 
V)M 
1920 
1930 



19S8 
1922 



19S9 

1990 

1922 
1921 
1980 

1926 
1925 

192ft 
1923 
1023 
PJ23 
1921 
1921 
1921 



1922 
1922 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1920 
1920 

Bx officii* 
1024 
198« 
19M 

1924 
1934 

1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 

1922 
1922 
P»22 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1990 
1090 
1080 
1020 
1920 
1920 
1920 



*I>tto(aa a ohaaca from laat year. 



tNot a mambar of Coaanitta*. 
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ToWN3 AND ClTIF.ft 



Names 



Post Office ADbRErtSEs 



Tfrin 
expires 



SUIVUATB* 



flOOn KiNOROWH. 



*.[ohn Ht^pkins iShaiinock , 

Wyomtag. 



Charl«sa. Weaver, VI. 
John W. aaunden, Ch. 



Mn. MargftretH. Irons. 
Bwniiunin A. Hqm, Ck. . . 
CbarlM A. B»ytoiB» Ct.. 



Fnftnklin 8, Colwdl 

Albert L. Latiuun 

Irving 8. Cook. M. D.. Ch 
ICloTui W. MitcheU, CI.* 8. 



North Scitllrttc 
North Sciluute. 
Hope 



Grt»nYiUa. 

R. F. D. Gentredale. 

Oeorgi*viUe 

GreoBville. 



Samuel 1?. HnbiaBOa VViiktficld . 

r-'ihiiund Wsdker. . , [ Waki field . . 

GeorKi- A Kroener, *Ch. . . . Wakefield . . 

Sumner Mowry, Ci, ;l*e!ie(? Dale. 

<-!eorK»i K. Adutiia KitiKstoti. . . 



M«nlu]l H. Tyler. 



Tnranoir. 



liichiird S ijo-e 

•Albert G. VV'iuward. . , 
Jsme* H. SuilivBii. Ck. 



Fence Dale . 
Kingrton. 



I'ivertoii . 
Tivertiiii 
North TiTertoQ. 



Wbot GranrwricH . 



M:irr'iuri H Merchant Wurreii. 

Uenri Uotfcrs, *t'h Warreu, 

William Boylan, *Cl Wmtbd. 



JobnO.Hardy.......... 

Jofan A. LawKHi 

Howard M Smith, Ch 

Willard C. Murdod( 

JotmA.Stnwgbt.. 

tClamiDe O. Caipenter, CI . 



Warwick 

Pontiac. 

Ijak<>wood 

Norwood 

East Qreeawioh . 
Apponaug 



Thoauw Hop*' Westerly, . 

Thomas Perry, CI | Westerly . . 

Arthur M. Cottrdl, Ch.,... WoBtorly v. 



I.eon I). Andrews, Ch. 

George H. Fi«k, CI. . . 
*Aii]iia M. Carr 



I'miie I.. Ti'llier 

Fnfa H. Krantz, Ch 

Jdlin B. Noliiu 

fjuhn V. UecriiiK. Ct. <k S. . . 

Adelurd L. Souev, Maj^or. . . 
Auguatio FeaUukber. Ch. 

Com. on Finanel 

Adaiard B. Pdoiittin. Ch, 

Cowi. on AfiMoftm. ...... 

Albert l>ero<4>er« 

Rev Adekird I-alibertA 

Williaii) (•- Hradley 

Theophdc Gueriii 

I'Mwnrd W Rejwle 

S Hurt Hailfv . . 

wailjim I', Barry. M.D., Ch. 
Jeremiah ,1. Geuroii, D. D.8. 
tOeorge A. Smith, CI , . . . 



lOnst Grceawieh. 

Summit 

Waahingtont. . . . 



Arctic. . . , . 
Crotiipton . . 
I Itiver I'nmt , 
'Uiver i'oint. 



City Uall, Wooiiaockct 

394 Cumberland Bill R'd." 

36S Knight Streot, " 

283 Mwn Street, 

82 CumbcarbuKi Street. 

52 North Main Street. 

Keiir I'i*!! Ka.st School St . " 

I Market H<niare 

*'>'2'> Park Avenue, 

16 Kdwiirds Block,, 

} [ /I I ni; lev Building, " 

City Hall. 



1921 
1920 
1920 

1923 
1930 
1930 

1980 
1930 
1020 



1023 
11(2:5 
1022 
1922 
1921 
1021 
1921 

102.1 
1922 
1931 

i02:i 

1U22 
1921 

1023 
1928 
1923 
1920 
1920 



1025 
1923 
1921 

1022 

1920 

1024 

1030 



Ex <>ifiei» 

Exoffletf 

1925 
1025 
1023 
102;< 
102:{ 
1021 
1021 
1921 



'*DMU>les a ohange 



from bjit y«ar. 



tNot n member of Committee. 
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REPORT 



To ihe Honorable the General Aeaembly of the State of Rhode Idand: 

The Trustees of the Rhode Ishirul College of Education, formerly 
known as the Rhode Island Normal School, in oomplianee with 
provisions of law, have the honor of presenting to your honorable 
body, for its consideration, their fiftieth annual report. 

This report is for the academic year of 1919-1920. The change in 
the name of the institution, which was made by the General Assembly 
in April, 1920, did not immediately change its character; and obvi- 
ously this report treats of the annual it cord of the Rhode Island 
Normal School to April, 1920, and of a continuation of the same 
institution imder the new name for the remainder of the academic 
year. 

Plans for the Future. — The change in name does not indicate a 
purpose to establish a new institution or to effect radical modifica- 
tions in existing courses, but to conserve tiie integrity and service of 
the normal school and to provide for its expansion and development 
by the extension of professional courses over four years leading to a 
collegiate degree. For some years at least, it will serve the interests 
of public education to continue the courses of two or two and a half 
years and graduation therefrom as professional preparation for 
teaching in elementary schools and, in addition, to offer teachers the 
opportunity of a professional education extending over four years, 
thereby securing for our public schools the service of teachers of 
higher education and professional preparation. To judge the work 
of the institution, therefore, it is essential to keep in mind both the 
continuance of the normal school and the development of the college 
of education. 

Dependence upon General Aeeembly, — In the realization of the 
plans already formed it is to be remembered that the Trustees are 
always dependent on the General Assembly for considerate attention 
and adequate support. The Trustees here recognise with gratifica^ 
tion the response of the General Assembly to their reconmienda- 
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tions of 1920 in authorizing the change of name, the granting of 

degrees, and substantial increase in appropriations for higher salaries 
of instructors and for mileage of students. Further action by the 
General Assembly will be necessary to meet the needs of the institu- 
tion and promote its higher development and usefulness. To 
establish and maintain new advanced courses an increase in expen- 
ditures is obviously necessary. For this purpose and for increases of 
present salaries the Trustees request the General Assembly to pro- 
vide an increase of fourteen thousand dollars in the annual appropria- 
tion. Another urgent need, as was foreseen and reported to the 
General Assembly eight years ago, is a new l)uilcling for the observa- 
tion school, to provide for the accommodation of more students 
preparing for teaching and for the normal development of the in- 
stitution necessary' to attract candidates for the service of teaching. 
Because of the shortage of teachers and of the responsibility of the 
institution to enlist and train teacliois to meet the needs of the 
schools, the question of a new building has become the most critical 
issue since the establishment of the institution in its present location. 

A Critical Situation. — Owing to the social and economic dis- 
turbance of war American education is passing through a critical 
period, commonly recognized as a nat inn.i ! crisis in education. Amid 
the unrest and confusion, it is important that we study conditions 
and needs carefully and seek sure means to recoup past losses, to 
secure permanent improvements rather than immediate and tran- 
sitory effettts, and to insure stable conditions and rational provisions 
for pul)lic education. In the report of the Board of Kdiioation trans- 
mitted to the General Assembly in 1920, supplemented by that 
presented in 1921, was a concise and careful analysis of the complex 
and discjuieting situation, pertaining particularly to public education 
in Rhode Island. Among the facts shown were (1) loss of attend- 
ance, (2) short jige of school revenues, (3) shortage of school accom- 
modations, (4) shortage of teachers and (5) unrest among teachers. 
The presentation of these fact s was a grave warning of the danger of 
educational loss greater than that already incurred and a plea for 
wise counsel and earnest endeavor to prevent further loss. 

In the opinion of the Board, the shortage of teachers is the most 
difficult problem in public education; and to solve or to help solve 
that problem is tlie function of the Ck>llege of Education. Ilirough 
its agency alone can its solution be attained. Established and main- 
tuned to recruit and train teachers and existing neither for its own 
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sake nor primarily for the personal Itenefit of its students, but for 
the sake of good public sehools and the public advantage of an 
t'ilucaled cilizeniy. it should shape its policy in tlie coming; years in 
view of the critit al situation and attempt to attract young men and 
women of intelligence and civic worth and to prepare them for teach- 
ing in sufficient numbers to supply all the schools of the state. The 
state must rely upon other agencies to remedy loss in attendance, 
shortage of school revenues and lack of school accommodations, but 
it must depend chiefly upon this agency to solve the teacher problem. 
Even imrest and discontent among teachers can be remedied not by 
higher salaries alone but by civic loyalty and a spirit of public service 
which it is the duty of the college to inspire in the profession of 
education. The College of Education is not an institution apart, 
content in its own dignity and the benefits of its instructors and 
students, but it is related to every public educational agency and 
may be not only charged with responsibility for the quality of in- 
struction in our public schools but also made the means of securing 
and conserving an adequate supply of properly quali&d teachers. 

Leaaona from the Paul. — Our experience of the past twenty years 
has taught us two significant lessons: One, that the supply of 
teachers may be increased by providing for a higher and more 
attractive education for teachers; the other, that a check on the 
normal growth of an institution for the training of teachers through 
lack of building accommodations, with the restriction of the number 
of candidates for teaching, is likely to incur a shortage of teachers. 
Under the caption of "An Opportunity Lost," the State Board of 
Education in its report a year ago pointed out the mistake of the 
past, as a warning and lesson for future action, as follows: 

"An Opportunity Lost. — In 1898 Rhode Island made notable 
advance in the professional education of teachers. A state system 

of certification provided tor higher and progressive standards in 
public instruction. The normal school entered its new home, often 
called the finest building of its kind in America. Standards of 
admission and instruction were raised, and a period of great success 
in attracting volimteers for preparation and service in teaching and 
increasintr the numlu>r of trained teachers followed. This move- 
ment foi ward continued, with expansion of service in the normal 
school and the addition of other agencies for the professional education 
of teachers, until near the beginning of the world war. In 1913 the 
enrollment of prc»pective teachers in the normal school had risen to 
466, although accommodations were designed for less than 301). 
Since the demand for teachers clearly indicated the need of f mther 
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expansion, the Trustees recommended to the General Assembly the 
erection of a new building to provide for the normal growth of tiie 
institution. Without provisions for a new building, the Trustees 

were constrained to limit attendance by raising requirements for 
admission, and the numlwr of volunteers for the teaching profession 
was appreciably reduced. In view of the present shortage of 
teachers, it may be seen how unfortunate was the course pursued. 
If laiger accommodations had been provided and all volunteers 
accepted, several hundred more teachers might have entered the 
serv'iee. After the war came on the Trustees ceased \irp;ing a new 
building and pr(»visions for improvement, but fully realized that their 
plans could not wisely be deferred for a long time. Present con- 
ditions emphasise the failure to use the opportunity to provide for 
more teachers^ This lost opportunity is a clear lesson for future 
actions." 

If no restriction of attendance had been enforced by lack of room 
and had provision been made for the normal growth of the institu- 
tion, the present shortage of teachers in Rhode Island would have 
been avoided. • 

The Shortage of Teachers. — Every school ofllrer engaging teachers 
realizes that th( re is a real shortage of teachers. Superintendents 
never before found so great difficulty in securing teachers. There is 
even a scarcity of desirable teachers for positions paying good 
salaries, while it is huidly possible to secure competent teachers for 
low-salaried positions. As a result, schools here and there are closed 
or are taught by teachers of inferior qu:tlitn ations. Tliere are 2,800 
teaching positions in Rhode Island and to fill these positions for a 
year approximately 3,050 teachers are required. Obviously to pro- 
vide for this number a much larger number of teachers holding 
certificates of qualification is necessaiy. The report of the Board of 
Education, presented to the General Assembly in 1920, points out 
that in five years tiiere had been a decrease of 183 in the number of 
certificated teachers and an increase of 344 in the number of teachers 
required, showing a loss of 527 in the reserve of certificated teachers. 
Besides, in a single year there was a loss of 131 certificated teachers 
who abandoned teaching for other vocations. While the loss of 
teachers going to other occupations is likely to be less, the trend is 
still downward in the relative number of teachers of professional 
qualifications. These facts and the knowledge that there has been 
a serious loss in the numbers of prospective teachers in the normal 
schools and teachers' colleges throughout the country show us plainly 
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that we must pursue a policy of securing a pennanent, not a tem- 
porary, supply of teachers. 

BtXviMm ofih/R Teaeiier Prchtem. — The situation clearly shows that 
we can no longer rely tlpon past practice or present efiPorts to secure a 
sufficient number of qualified teachers. There are many elements 
in the problem and various agencies have a part in its solution, but 
the responsibility of the College of Education is definite and its 
future course is plain in the light of past experience and future 
promise. There must be higher economic and civic recognition of 
the service of teaching} more assured protection of the superior 
teacher, more public regard for the personal and social well-being of 
the teacher and a higher public recognition of the true ideals of the 
teacher's service; hut it is tlie part of the Collepie of Kchieation to 
offer a professional odiication that will in itself attract younp; men 
and women of hitili intelligence and moral worth, give them a liettcr 
preparation than offered in the past and inspire them with the high 
ideals of the teaching art and tiie civic aims of their service. The 
institution must take a step in advance, as it did in 1898 with grati- 
fying results. Provision has already been made to offer a full college 
course of four years to those who desire it and plans have been formed 
for the extension and enrichment of the service of the institution. 
Already the gain in attendance shows a true response to tliese efforts 
and is an earnest of the recruiting of larger numbers fur the ])repara- 
tion and service of teaching. Soon we will repeat the experience of 
former years and be unable to accommodate in present quarters all 
who apply for admission. Even now the enrollment is larger than 
was contemplated for the present building. It is clearly imperative, 
if a shortage of teachers in the future be avoided, that a new building 
be erected for the.growth and progressive development of the institu- 
tion. In the twenty-two years since the present building was first 
occupied the attendance in public schools hss increased from 64,537 
to 91,056, the number of teachers from 1,913 to 3,042, and school 
exflenditures from 11,570,894.18 to $4,845,002.48. Clearly there 
must be corresponding growth and advancement in the state's 
institution for the recruiting and training of teachers. The Trustees 
renew their earnest recommendation that the General Assembly 
provide means for a new building for a suitable home for an enlarged 
observation and practice school, and more urgently request such 
action as necessary to lessen or remedy the shortsge of teachers. 
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Enrollnmit.— For ihc first time in nine years enrollment of students 
in the regular normal division shows a substantial increase over the 
preceding year, the net gain being 66. The following table, showing 
enrollment by classes for nine years, presents statistical data that 
indicate the changes in process: 

1913 1914 1915 191G 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 



Senior A, January o8 71 103 98 69 tiS S(> aO 42 

" A.June 40 U3 01 35 48 4ti 38 23 26 

Senior B 80 108 96 74 71 85 48 43 7fi 

Junior A 5605 37 40 62 40 25 27 35 

Junior B 118 97 55 75 94 57 53 75 101 

Junior C 85 42 93 86 01 32 35 42 40 

Not classified 30 14 7 17 19 23 11 17 23 



466 460 452 425 414 351 296 277 343 

The hi^est enrollment of record was attained in 1013, when 466 
prospective teachers were receiving instruction and training. Be- 
cause of inadequate accommodations and failure on the part of the 
General Assembly to provide the new building requested at that time 
by the Tnistees, the latter were constrained to take measures to 
restrict enrollment hy establishing more stringent entrance require- 
ments. Tn consequence thereof there was a gradual reduction in the 
size of entering classes* which were 203 in 1013, 130 in 1914, 148 in 
1915, 161 in 1016 and 155 in 1917. One effect of the world war was 
sliown in the size of (Altering classes in 1918 and 1919, which were 
respectively 80 and SS. There was a recoveiy to 117 in 1020 and 
141 in 1021. Total enrollment likewise decreased to 460 in 1914, 
452 in 1015, 425 in 1016, 414 in 1917, 351 in lOlS, 206 in 1010, and 
277 in 1920, the last two figun>s reflecting coixiilions emphasized by 
the war. As might be expected, however, the size of graduating 
classesf was not affected immediately by decrease of entering classes. 
For three years there was an increase from 98 in 1913, to 134 in 1914, 
to 164 in 1915. The fact that graduating classes were larger than 
entering classes in this period tended also to produce decreased en- 
rollment, as aheady indicated. At the end of three ^ ears the effect 
of diininished entering classes showed itself in smaller graduating 
classes, which were 133 in 1916, 117 in 1917, 114 in 1918, 124 in 1919, 
and 73 in 1920, and will be not more than 68 in 1921. 

*.Iiiiiif)r R pliiM Junior C. 

tSenior A, January, plus Senior A, June. 
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VoY the time ht'iiig cTitcriiif!; t'lasscs arc larger than graduating 
clasiHis, ancl the effeet naturally to l>e expected is seen in increasing 
total enrollment. Presuming a continuance of this process, the 
present building, already taxed beyond the capacity for which it was 
planned, will be seriously overcrowded next year, and in the following 
year the conditions of 1913 may be repeated. Were a new building 
authorized by the present General Assembly, and construction begun 
at the earliest opportunity, it would be ready for occupancy no sooner 
than absolutely necessary to accommodate the enrollment of students 
that may be anticipated. • 

Sum?)ier Session. — ^The fourth summer session was conducted for 
six weeks, from July G to August 13, with nearly 200 students enrolled. 
These included prospective teachers receiving in intensive courses 
their first professional training, teachers from country schools ob- 
taining through the summer sesrion training not otherwise to be 
acquired, and experienced teachers with some earlier training who 
realised the value of the opportunity offered for professional improve- 
ment and advancement. The summer school has become estab- 
lished as a significant factor in the new plan for certificating teachers 
adopted by the State Board of Education} as it offers professional 
courses aiming to meet the requirement for improvement in service 
that is the condition for renewal of provisional certification. Through 
attendance at successive sessions of the summer school the way is 
open also for achieving advancement to professional certification, as 
credits are accumulated and evaluated in terms of credits in the 
regular normal division of the College of Education. Here also 
graduates of colleges or universities seeking credit for the professional 
requirement in education may find courses definitely planned for this 
purpose. The change of name of the institution, and the plan of 
reorganization already in process promise also to increase the prestige 
of the summer session, because graduates of nom&l school courses 
may be permitted, through the summer school, to earn credits to be 
counted toward the degree of bachelor of education, when the credits 
for the normal course and simuner school work equal the credits 
required for the degree, 

('ourst\s of instruction, one hour a day for six weeks, except in 
instances in which a shorter period is indicated, were offered in 1920 
• as follows: Americanization, io sessions, Mrs. Agnes M. Bacon, 
Miss Hose M. OToole, and Miss Etta V. Leighton; drawing and 
handwork, Miss Alma C. Field; economic geography, occupations 
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and production, Robert M. Brown; French convei-sation, and meth- 
ods of teaching French, Miss Lillian Moses; librarj^ science, three 
units of the regular course, Miss Mar\' E. Robbins; measurement of 
ability and intelligence, and psychology' of teaching, four weeks each, 
Dr. Grace E. Bird; methods of teaching histoiy, Mrs. Margaret H. 
Irons; public school music, two courses two weeks each, Miss 
Mildred S. Starrett; philosophy and principles of education, prac- 
tical law, Rhode Island education, Dr. Charles Carroll; physical edu- 
cation, two courses, four weeks each, Miss Agnes Thompson ; reviews 
of the essential elementaiy school subjects, Superintendent Willard 
H. Bacon; school and classroom management, and inethods of teach- 
ing, Guy F. Wells; social economics, President Howard Bdwards; 
teaching of reading by a socialised method, Miss Clara E. Crug. The 
faculty for the summer session was recruited hirgely from tike facul- 
ties of Rhode Island College of Education and Rhode Island State 
College, and included besides: Mrs. Agnes M. Bacon, Stat6 Super- 
visor of Americanization; Mr. Willard H. Bacon, Superintendent 
of Westerly Schools; Miss Alma C. Field, instructor in drawing, 
Providence; Miss Etta V. Leighton, Secretary of the National 
Security League; Miss Lillian Moses, instructor in French, Newport 
Rogers High school; Miss Rose M. O 'Toole, director of Americani- 
zation classes for a prominent industrial corporation; Miss Agnes 
Thompson, from the Boston public schools. For observation and 
practice teaching classes in the Henry Barnard School were con- 
ducted by Miss Bates and Miss Barone of the faculty, and IVIiss 
Edith G. Freeman, critic teacher in the state training school at 
Bridgham School, Providence. 

Extension Dwiaion, — ^The extension service of Rhode Island College 
of Echiration was inaugurated ten years ago, in the school year of 
1909-1910, when a series of Saturday lecture courses was given by 
members of the faculty. The report of the Principal for that year 

contains the following statement of purpose: "These classes repre- 
sent a defimte attempt on the part of the normal school to extend its 
privileges to teachers in service, and to bring together the toarhers 
of the st;ite for discussion and study of the practical prttltlems con- 
fronting tlie schcK)ls. The hearty response to the opportunity thus 
presented is worthy of note." Essentially the same statement as to 
clfort and effect miijlit be made at tlie present time. In the mean- • 
time the scope of extension work has been more definitely deter- 
mined, and the number of courses has been increased. In addition 
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to Saturday courses, tending generally to be strictly professional 
courses in the science of education, other courses, combining both 
content of and methods of teaching subjects, have been given on 
regular scliool days in the late afternoon hours to accommodate 
teachers coiniii^ from a distance. In certain instances in whi( ii tlie 
numl)er of teachers to be accommodated warranted it, extension 
courses have been given elsewhere than at the college. A notable 
instance of this during the past year was the class in Rhode Island 
education conducted at Westerly. The standard Saturday courses 
had been for several years in methods of teaching, school and cla.ss- 
room management, and Rhode Island education. At the request of 
a group of teachers two additional courses were given in the year 
under review— in histoiy of education, and in the philosophy and 
principles of education — with so much success, from the points of 
view of attendaiKc and accomplishment, as to warrant continuance 
and a new course in educational psychology- in the fall of 1920. How 
well the teachers of Rhode Island appreciate the advantages offered 
in extension courses is shown in the steady increase in enrollment from 
year to year, and the return of teachers year after year for additional 
courses. The work of the extension division has been correlated 
closely with the requirements for certification of teachers established 
by the State Board of Education, and the cooperation maintained 
exemplifies the possibilities of harmonious development through the 
intimate interrelation of educational agencies in Rhode Iskind. 

In addition to extension courses, conferences were conducted on 
Saturdays as follows: "Responsibility for the Physical Welfare of 
School Children," "Salary Schedules/' and "Nature Study." The 
programs for these conferences included addresses by Commissioner 
Walter E. Ranger, Mr. Guy F. Wells, Dr. Charles Carroll, Dr. 
Charles X. Chapin, Dr. Byron U. Richards of the State Board of 
Health, Superintendents W. H. Bacon of Westerly, R. K. Bennett of 
Central Falls, and H. W. Lull of Newport, Miss A, Maud Emerson, 
Mr. Leonard H. Canipln 11, Miss Imogene Truman, and Professor 
Anne B. Comstock of Cornell University. 

'Americanization. — One of the serious problems of administering 
a law stipulating literacy education for youth beyond compulsory 
school age and for adults is the finding or training of suitable in- 
structors. Teaching in an Americanization school presents problems 
of methods and problems of management widely divergent from any 
encountered in the ordinary type of public school for children, and 
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a variation from methods and protedurc oommoidy in uso, and based 
upon adolescent and adult psychology' rather than chikl psychologj% 
In large jiart literacy education for adults must be individual or V)y 
the class-individual method. This does not indicate by any means 
that methodology may be abandoned; instead a most careful esti- 
mate of the problem of instruction is stii)ulated an<l the selection of 
methods should be made accordingly. Fortunately a great deal of 
attention has been given in recent years to problems of teaching 
English to adults, and methods tend to become reasonably stand- 
ardized and stabilised. These methods are based upon careful study 
of adult psychology related to the learning processes of the adult, 
and upon observation of actual experience in successful teaching. 
Rhode Island Normal School had undertaken the training of teachers 
for adult literacy classes before the Americanization law was enacted , 
and has rendered valuable service, chiefly through the summer ses- 
sion and extension division. Educators whose success in the field of 
literacy education for adults has been notable and unquestioned have 
been engaged to lecture and teach proper methods; the enrollment 
has been salMactory, and a large number of teachers well trained for 
this service have been certificated. Of 126 teachers of American- 
ization classes reported to the State Board of Education recently, 
more than 70 had taken courses at the normal school. There is an 
increasing demand for successful teachers for Americanization classes, 
and the work will be continued with the other service of the College 
of Education for the schools of Rhode Island. 

Librarff Courses. — ^The first student who completed the work of the 
new librarv' training courses was graduated from Khode Island 
College of Education with tlie c lass of 1920. The new courses con- 
tinue to win favor as indicated by a gradual gain in enrollment. 
Effects upon librar>^ service in Rhotle Island may be estimated only 
when a sufficient number of trained librarians for schools and public 
libraries has been graduated to warrant comparisons. Wide varia- 
tion in the efficiency of librar>^ service has been shown clearly in 
statistics accompanying the annual reports of the Cominissiorier of 
Education, as these furnish data for compni in^: tlio ratios of circula- 
tion of books to the number of books owned by the libraiy. Much 
of this variation depends upon the activity of the librarian. 

The value of the service that a trained librarian in charge of a 
school librarj' may render has not been appreciated so generally as 
to commend to school committees the desirability of making pro- 
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vidon for trained library service in school libraries. The care of 
boolcs is, however, an important part of the practical training of a 
public school teacher. Under the administration of the free text^ 
book law teachers are custodians of public property of large value; 
its conservation is plainly a duty of the teacher, and only a teacher 
who knows how to care for books may render service of the quality 
that should be required. All students at Rhode Island College of 
Education, as part of their regular course, take two units of libraiy 
training courses, while other library courses are elective. 

CcoperaHon with Rhode Island State College. — ^The plan for coopera- 
tion between Rhode Island State College and Rhode Island College 
of Education inaugurated in 1919 has proved to be so satisfactory 
in the first year of trial as to warrant its continuance. Essentially 
the plan provides for an exchange of teachers for the giving of simiW 
courses in certain subjects at both institutions, and for an exchange 
of students on the basis of recognition by each institution of two years 
of work at the other foriull credit. That is to say, a student who 
has completed two years at Rhode Island State College may transfer 
to Rhode Island College of Education, and after two years be grad« 
uated with the degree of bachelor of education. Conversely two 
years of work at Rhode Island Collop;e of Education is recognized for 
advanced standing at Rhode Island State College. 

While the distance to be traveled between Providence and Kings- 
ton and the inconvenience of railroad schedules tend to linnt the 
practicability of exchange of teachers, it was found in practice tliat 
within the limitations imposed, the plan worked well. The student 
bodies at both colleges recognized almost immediately an advantage 
of the plan of exchange in the variation in methods of teaching and a 
slight difference in point of view reasonably to be expected because 
of the divergent aims of the two colleges. While curiosity may have 
induced a part of the early renisdation for cour.scs offered by ex- 
change teachers, the merit of the plan was demonstrated in an in- 
creasing enrollment in successive semesters. The number of students 
exchanged is still too small to estimate developments or results, 
although observation seems to indicate satisfactory'' tendencies. 
For the colleges unquestionable advantage will come from a closer 
association in the service of education. 

Fiftij Years' *SV/ rK-e.— With the school year of 1920-1921 the Rhode 
Island Normal School and Rhode Island College of Education com- 
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plete a half-century of service to the state in the preparation of 
teachers for the public sdiools. This anniversary follows closely 
two others of significance sufficient to warrant commemorativo 
exercises; tlie Trustees plan a fitting observance of the semi-cen- 
tennial of the institution in connection with a definite inauguration 
of the work of the college. In fifty years more than 3,000 teachers 
have been graduated, most of whom have taken their places in the 
public schools of Rhode Island; other thousands have felt the in- 
fluences of the institution through its extension service, through the 
summer session, and through the various contacts established and 
maintained with the public schools in all parts of the state. So well 
has Khode Island College of Education served the purpose for which 
it was established that it has won recognition within the state and 
beyond its borders. It may be doubted if any other normal school 
in any other state has had so sigiiifirant an influence upon the schools 
of the commonwealth. Yet the greater service still remains for the 
future, and the Trustees are ready and willing to go forward with the 
work with the ways and m(\Tns that tlie General Assembly may 
provide. The college never will attain a complete accomplishment 
of its purposes until a well-trained teacher has been provided for 
every public school in Rhode Island, and until the personnel of the 
teaching force is purely one hundred per cent professional. Toward 
this ideal notable progress has been made in the past; its realization 
is feasible and practicable. 

Respectfully submitted, 

R. LIVINGSTON BEECKMAN, 
EMERY J. SAN SOUCI, 
JOSEPH R. BOURGEOIS, 
£. CHARLES FRANCIS, 
FRANK HILL, 
WALTER E. RANGER, 
FREDERICK RUECKERT, 
FRANK E. THOMPSON. 

Waltbr E. Rakobb, Secretary. 
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FACULTY 
OF GOVEENMENT AND INSTRUCTION 



JOHN L. ALGER, A. M., Principal 

Clara E. Ckaig, Director of the Training Department and First Assintant to the 

Pxincipal 



FACULTY OF GOV£BNM£NT 
JOHN L. ALGER, A. M., Principal 
Cuatk E. CbaxOi Diieetor of the Teaming Defwrtment 



Clara E. Craig, Director of I raining 

Mabie S. Stillmak, Drawmg 

FLoBSNca E. Gbiswoij>, Grammari Penmanihip 

Mabion D. Wsbtok, a. M ., Ph. D., Physioiogyi Biology 

William G. Vinal, A. M., Nature Study 

Adelaide Patterson, Oral Reading 

Maboar£t Hills Irons, A.M., History 

Gxnr F. Wblls, A. M., Hist(»y and FrinoipleB of Educatkm 

Abo Phyfessor of Education, R. I. State College 
Robert M. Bb0(WN, A. M., Geography. 

Also temporary Instructor in neology, R. I. State College 
Grace E. Bird, A. M., Ph, D., Educational Psychology 

Also Professor of Educational Psychology, R. I. State College 
Mart L. Bbown, English 



191^-1920 



RoBEBT M. Bbown, a. M. 
Gut F. Wella, A. M. 

MaBBS. SriLEJiEAN 



Mabgarbt H. Ibonb, A. M. 
Emily J Rothwbll 
LiNA F. Bates 



FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION 



JOHN h. AI/.ER, A. M., Principal 
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Cbablbb Cabboll, LL. B., A. M., Ph. D., Rhode Island Eduofttion 

Also Professor of School Law and Administratioii, R. I. State Colkge 

Mildred S. Starrett, Muisio 

Maby E. Eobbins, Library Science 

EbiTH C. Haioht, Physioal Eduoatum 

OuvB B. CmwLY, Drawing and Handwoik 

AONES M. Bablow, Assistant in Science 

Neva L. Langworthy, As^sistant in Physical Education 

Bessie E. Bemis, B. S., Cooking 

Also Professor of Home Economics, R. I. State College 

Mrs. Liujan E. Pkppard, M. S., Sewing 

Also Assistant Pn)fcssor of Home Economics, R. I. St«te Coll{>fr»> 

Emerson L. Adams, A. M., Ansi^lnnt Comminuoner of Public Schoola. Exten- 
sion course in School Management 



T&AINING DEPA&TMENT 

Claba E. Craig, Director 
Emma J. Cbaio, Aaeistant Director 

OhHTvaHon School 

Emily J. Rothwell, Grade Eight 
Mabt a. McAbdbl, Grade Seven 
WnrnsBD B. Gleason, Grade Six 

M. Veronica F. Hoi i ANn, Grade Five 
Mabel T. Gardner, Grade Four 
Lina F. Bates, Grade Three 
Elbib M. Stsabmb, Grade Two 
Theresa Barone, Grade One 
L. Faith Manatt, Kind' ru^artt-n 
Mary W. McCoart. KukIi rfjartni 
May F. McGuiNNESii, Montessori 
Esther M. Anoell, Genml Astdstant 

TratntfHr S^ooU 

Bristol: 

Annib Scanlon, Walley Sdiool 

BunUhiOe: 

Elizabeth M. PicHifi, Hanrnville Sdiool 

Central Falls: 

£. Louise King, Garfield Street School 
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Cranttan: 

EusABBTB B. Camfmhtbb, Meduutiout Pftrie 

JXmlum M. Rod, GioTe Arwrn 

Hcpkinlon: 

*M. AuiBiA CstumujL, Aihftiray Sdiool 
tEBfiHBB M. Ajsqmu^ Anhftway Sdiool 

Newpork 

*Barbara M. Mabb, CogBBflliflll School 
tM. Althba CbandaUp, CoggMhall School 

Pawtudcet: 

Hast E. McCabe, Eaat Street 
EarasLLA F. Sccrr, Prospect Street 

Praridenee: 

Edith G. Freeman, Bridpham School 

Lucy W. House, Temple Street 

Catherine £. McCormack, Regent Avenue 

MiNMiB E. Niufi, Doyle Avenue 

Ammib T. Tdbmbb, Willoir Street 

Margaret M. Coltont, Grove Street 

Jennie T. Coffey, Highland Avenue 

Mary A. Donovan, Thayer Street 

MiNNiB S. WooowABD, Vin^ard Steeet, ISndergartea 

Warwick : 

Mary M. Nugent, Bayside 

Wttt Warwidc: 

Elisabbth C. McEumn, Arctic School 

Woomodtet: 

Elbabbth M. ForDi Pothier Sdiool 



Mary E. Makepeace. Librarian 
Mary L. Morqan, Registrar 
Mbs. AIiTA L. Small, Pianist 

Bbuamin C. Pottbr, Superinteadent of BuQding and Gfoonds 



Instrudan in Stunmer School^ 1920 

Jcmt Ih Alobb, a. M ., Principal 
Thbbiba Babonb, Henry Barnard School 



' «To April S. 1930. tAftw April 5. 1920. 
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LiNA F. Bates, Henry Barnard School 

Grace E. Bird, A. M., Ph. D., Educational rsychology, Intelligence Testa 
Robert M. Brown, A. M., Geography 

Chakles Carroll, LL. B., A. M., Ph. D., Rhode Island Education, Practical 

Law, Philosophy and Principles of Etlucufion 
Clara E. Craig, Socialized Heading Method 
Agnes M. IJacon, American iz;it ion 
WiLLAiU) II. Bacon, A. B., Elementary SubjectJi 
Howard Edwards, LL. D., Sodal Economics 
AiVA C. FiEU), Drawing and Handwork 
Edith C. Frkeman, Henrj' Barnard School 
Makgakkt H. Ikons, A. M., History. C ivics 
Etta V. Leiguton, Americanization Civics 
Liluan Mosss, French and French Methods 
Rose M. O'Toolb, Americanization 
Mary E. RonniNs. l ibrary Science 
Mildred S. Staukktt, Music 
Agnes S. Thompson, Physical Education 
Guy F. Wbllb, A. M., School Management, School Methods 

Inttructon in Extension Dmsum, 1919-1920 

S^MBRBON L. Adams, A. M., School and Classroom Management 
Erik A. Amdessen, Manual TVaining for Teachers 
Bbbsib E. Bemik, B. Sc., Methods in Home Economics 
Robert M. Brown, A. M., Methods in (JeoKraphy 

Charijcs Carroll, LL. B., A. M., Ph. D., Rhode Island Education, Philosophy 

and Principles of Education 
Edith C. Haiqht, Methods in Physical Education 
MaROARBtH. Irons, A. M., Methods in History 
Adelaide Patterson, Oral Reading, Voice Culture 
William G. Vixal, A. M., Nature Study 
Guy F. W ells, A. M., School Methods, Ilistorj' of Education 
Marion D. Wesvon, A. M., Ph. D., Nature Study 
Ethbl a. Wright, Methods in Home Economies 
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£NllOLLM£NT, 1919-1020 
Normal Dspaktmbmt 

Senior A Claas, January Group 46 

Senior A Class, June Group , 21 

Kindergarten Senior Class, Janitnry Group 3 

Kindergarten Senior Class, June Group 2 

Library Senior Class, June group 1 

Senior B data 41 

Senior B, Library Class - 2 

Junior A Class 24 

Junior A, Kindergarten Class 3 

Junior B, Class 68 

Junior B, Kindergarten Class T 4 

Junior B, Library Class 3 

Junior C Class 38 

Junior C, Kindergarten CIass > 3 

Special Studenta 1 

Withdrawn from the school during the year 17 



Total 277 

Extension classes at the College and elsewhere 400 

Summer Seosbn 184 

Henry Barnard School, Regular S<*ssion 338 

Henr\' Barnard School, Summer S<'ssion loO 

Outside training schools, approximate average attendance 1,500 



Total under instruction 2,849 

Slatistks of Growth 

Number of ^rraduates in full normal course, 1854-1865 62 

Number of ffraduates in full normal course. 1H71- 1020, inclusive 2,714 

Graduates of city training course, 1891-1902 390 



Total number of graduates of Rhode Island CoU^ of Educatbn 3,166 

Less number of graduates counted twice 40 



Total number of persons graduated from lihode Island College of Kducation. 3,126 
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fiHOD£ ISLAND G0LL£6£ OF EDUCATION 



FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL 



To the Trustees of Hhode Island College of Education: 

The year 1920 has witnessed significant growth in this institution, 
of whic^ the most striking indication is the change in name. While 
this merely gives expression and power to a development that has 
been evident in former years, it is welcomed as giving a wider 
opportunity for service. Our legislators have always been generous 
in their support. Faculty and students of the Rhode Island College 
of Education join in thanking them through you for this latest 
expression of their approval. 

Throughout the entire country there has been great concern on 
account of the small number of students in the normal schools in 
recent years. Ptesent statistics show an appreciable increase gen- 
erally, although the supply of trained teachers will for many years 
be far too small. In my report for last year figures were given ^ow- 
ing recent changes in our attendance. These are here reproduced 
and brought up to the present time. In reading these you will note 
that the first year classes of each year become the second year classes 
of the succeeding year and the graduating classes of the year follow- 
ing, with comparatively slight losses. 



classes. 



2ikI f9Kt 

classes. 



Gnuliuitiiic 



class. 



1916- 17. 

1917- 18. 

1918- 19. 

1919- 20. 



1920-21 (estimate) 



152 
87 
88 
117 
141 



123 
125 
73 
70 
105 



117 
114 
124 
73 
68 
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It IS evident that for some years the number of graduates must be 
far below the needs of the state. The signs of increase are, however, 

encouraging. It may be expected that within the next two years 
our building will again lie seriously overcrowded, unless steps are 
taken at once to provide for the indicated demands. We must look 
forward to a time not very distant when there will he a thousand 
students in the normal department and a thousand children in the 
Henry Barnard School. 

In the report for 1910 a request was made for larger accommoda- 
tions for the school of observation for the reason that the present 
plan did not allow sufficient opportiniit>^ for practice and observation 
for our increasing number of students. With the ver^*^ great increase 
in numbers of students in succeeding years came the added recom- 
mendation that the present building be given entirely to the normal 
department, and that a now l)uilding bo trivon to the children. In 
1913 tho statonicnt was nuuio that, "until the time is reached when 
trained toaciicis can l>e supplied for all the schools of the state, it 
would be a soiioiis matter to place too severe^ restrictions upon the 
growintr rnimlKMs in the Normal School."" Yet such restrictions had 
to bo made, and tlio result proved to l)e a serious matter when the 
education of the children, the great l)usinoss of the state, had to be 
entrusted in many schools, especially in the rural communities, to 
untrained teachers. 

At the risk of continued repetition another set of statistics is here 
again introduced and brought up to the present year, to show the 
changing scu{)e of the work of the school. At first a high school or 
preparatory course was a necessitj', but with the development of 
free high schools evaMywhere tliis feature was eliminated. At first 
also there were city training scliools, anil a short academic course at 
this school was all that was expected from the group to be fui'ther 
trained in their own cities. 

The following figures give the numbers in the various groups: 
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Year 



Preparatory 
Course 



1895 . 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1002. 

1903. 

1904 

UK)5 . 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914 

191.5. 

1916, 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 



83 
77 
84 
63 
37 
33 
27 
31 
27 
27 
31 
23 
17 
92 



City 
Training 
Course 



63 
66 
67 
67 

45 
50 
46 



RpRular Gradu.itfs 
\yrmal of 1 yr. City 

(inc. Kin- Total Traiiiitm 
dergarten) AttPiulanoe Courne 



113 
94 

102 
96 

143 

109 

153 

182 

216 

232 

268 

287 

296 

316 

386 

391 

361 
oqq 

dW 

466 

460 
452 
425 
414 
351 
296 
277 



196 
2'U 
251 
21S 
247 
247 
2.il) 
258 
242 
2.=)9 
299 
310 
312 
324 
3HS 
391 
361 
399 
466 
460 
452 
425 
414 
351 
296 
277 



55 
42 

35 
51 
33 
31 
36 



Crarluate* 

K in(l(»r- 
ftarten 

Primar>- Regular 
Course Graduates 

14 
26 
29 

16 
40 

13 24 

10 44 
8 44 

8 56 
2 68 

25 54 

19 67 

20 64 

11 82 
16 93 

12 102 
2 101 
6 98 
2 96 

4 130 
6 155 

12 121 

9 110 
10 103 

8 116 

5 67 



From (ht^sc figures it is evident that the plan.s of 181)8 included the 
three cla.'^ses of students then in the school. In that year the num- 
bers were as follows: 

In the preparatory or high school course 63 

In the short city training course where little or no prac- 
tice was expected 57 

In the regular normal course 98 

For such a plan the present building might have proved suffieient 
for four or five hundred students, but it was not suffieient for that 
number when all had to be trained in the observation school. It was 
an impossibility to have eighty or a hundred students in a single class 
observe the teaching of a lesson to children under any satisfactory 
conditions. 
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As still further repetition from former reports the following sum- 
maiy of restrictive messures may prove of value: 

1. Courses were made longer and more diiiicuit. 

2. Non-resident students, averaging 50 to 60 a year, were 
kept out by a high rate of tuition. 

3. Twenty per cent of applicants were kept out by means of 
entrance examinations^ and still others were kept from coming 
because of these examinations. 

It is easily seen, therefore, that through changes that tiie varj'ing 
conditions have made norossarj', the excellent plans of our pre- 
decessors have not proved sufficient for the pr('s<>nt time. Today we 
shall do well if we can look forward as wisely and build well for the 
future as wo sec it. 

The attendance for the year is shown on another pap;e. Two 
items ^ive cause for satisfaction: the increase in tlie entering class, 
and the large development of the summer and extension classes. It 
will be seen that the attendance at these classes rei)res(Mits a very 
fair proportion of all the teachers of the state. If we were to a<l(l to 
this the nural)ers ntteruiinfi; special lectures here and lectures by 
members of our faculty in all parts of the state, it would be clear that 
the College of Education is reaching in some way into every corner 
of Rhode Island. 

In' addition to the regular school work, this institution now comes 
into closer contact with the libraries through our library training 
facilities. Miss Robbins is a national figure in library work, and is 
doing much for our Ebraries generally as well as for the students in 
her courses and for all the students of the school. 

We regret the loss of Mr. Wells, for several years an efficient 
instructor in our courses in education. In his place we are fortu- 
nate to have secured Mr. Charles A. Adams, formerly principal of 
the Castleton Normal School. Mr. Adams has also been an in- 
structor at Teachers' College, Columbia University, at its summer 
session. 

Many of our teachers have gained national fame through special 
work or through articles in the educational magazines. Mr. Brown 
has contributed many articles to the geographical nuigazines, to 
important encyclopedias, and to textbooks in geography. During 
the year he had the honor of receiving first prize for the best essay in 
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criticism of some phase of modern textbooks in geography offered 
by the American Geographical Society. Dr. Bird, in addition to 
articles contributed, is at present collaborating in the preparation of 
a textbook to be completed within a year. Miss Craig's work with 
the children's school continues to attract attention from educators 
everywhere. 

Important additions to our faculty are Professor Stephen S. 
Colvin, of Brown University, who now gives a course of two hours a 
week to our seniors and a course of lectures to the entering students, 
and Dr. Lawrence A. Averill, of the Worcester Noriiuil School, who 
has a course in educational psychology in the Saturday morning 
classes. 

I am proud to be able to report that all our extension work, in- 
cluding Saturday and afternoon classes, and courses in various parts 
of the state, has been done without extra payment and with no 
thought but that of service. During the last trj'ing years when it 
has been increasingly evident tliat teachers' salaries were much too 
small, and that salaries here were no exception to the rule, the spirit 
of our teachers has been thoroughly loyal and fine. That salaries 
are accepted merely as a means to an end is as it should be from the 
teachers' point of view. I l>elieve the time has now come when 
proper adjustments should be made, and that due recognition should 
be given for the service rendered. 

As a part of this report I am including the report of the Director 
of Training. 

It ^ivcs me great pleasure to express again my sincere thanks for 
the loyal cooperation of our faculty and students, and for the gen- 
erous support of our Trustees and of the Commissioner of Education. 
In \mstinted measure they have given interest and devotion to the 
problems of our work. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN L. ALGER, 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT 



To the Principal of the Rhode Island College of Education: 

The training schools continue to function with satisfactoiy 
efficiency along sound lines of development. The general reorgani- 
zation of elementary school methods has been and is a strong moving 
force among these schools, securing some admirable results in project 
teaching and socialized processes. 

The assigning of students as pupil teachers among the various 
training stations of the state outside of Providence has proved to be 
a perplexing problem for several terms past. The shrinkage in the 
number of students to be trained, which has necessitated the sus- 
pension of several training schools within a few years, appears to 
have produced a concomitant scattering in the geographical repre- 
sentation of the student body. This diffused distribution of students 
in the matter of residence introduced almost as serious a complication 
in the training assignments afl did the temporary shortage of teacher 
material. However, assi^ments have been acccnnplished with a 
minimum amount of hardship incident to the daily travel of pupil 
teachers to and from their respective training schools, and with the 
least possible expense to the state. 

Prospects for the near relief of an acute situation in the training 
system grow brighter with the approach of every new term. This 
term the temporarily closed training school at Natick was reopened. 
Several other schools must be reopened in the immediate future. 
• This indicates the beginning of a return to normal and desirable 
conditions. 
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The staff of critic teachers has been enthusiastic in its quick co- 
operation in the efforts of the College of Education. Attendance 
at the faculty meetings, held monthly during the school year, has 
been almost perfect. The criuc teachers have l)een regular in seeking 
professional conference and a<h'i('e in tlie office of the training de- 
partment. For the most pait, too, they have been faithful and 
constant in their visitation of the Heniy Barnard School, therebj'' 
familiarizing themselves with the methods employed there. In this 
way, much in the way of result from educational experiments carried 
on in the Rhode Island College of Education has been applied in the 
methods of the training schools outside. 

Students in training are divided into two groups. These groups 
alternate in attendance at meetings called in the KIhkIc Island 
College of Education. Such meetings are held four times during 
each term. On th(> occasion of these meetings, pupil teachers spend 
the entire day in the college, following a program which has been 
carefully prepared for their needs. These programs include in- 
dividual and group conferences, consultation with former teachers, 
and observation in the Henry Barnard School. The critic teacher 
and one pupil teacher oonduet classes of the trainmg school while the 
other pupil teacher is in attendance at one of these meetings. 

Henry Barnard School. — The serious problem of the training 
department is presented by the observation department within the 
college building — the Henry Barnard School. This school has 
become msufficient In its space and equipment. Its upper elementary 
department is one of the very few grammar schools located in Provi- 
dence wherein two grades are enrolled in a single schoolroom. Origin- 
ally the classrooms were arranged for the accommodation of groups 
numbering 30 to 40 pupils. The present classroom enrolhnent is as 
follows: Kindergarten, 85; Primary 1,45; Primary 2, 45; Primary 
3,41; Primary 4, 44; Grammar 1,50; Grammar 2, 43; Grammars, 
36; Grammar 4, 30. 

The frequent presence of visitors (as many as 100 have registered 
in a single week) and of regularly programmed observation classes of 
the college students intensify the cramped condition to a degree of 
real discomfort. As an observation and demonstration department 
for the College of Education, the Henry Barnard School is lacking in 
even ordinary convenience. During the next term, a class of students 
numbering over 100 will be ready to begin the study of certain 
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educational problems based upon the actual observation of children 
as they respond to schoolroom stimuli. At present it is impossible 
to foresee how the prescribed course is to be satisfactorily managed. 

A room for demonstration and observation purposes, permitting a 
large gathering of students to sit within eye and ear range of the 
group of pupils to be studied, has become a positive educational need. 
Such a room should be arranged so as to shelter the young pupils in a 
properly arranged section of the center. Those engaged in the study 
of these pupils should be seated around the center upon graduated 
planes of elevation. Such an assembly room would serv^c all the 
purposes of the educational cHnic, which is today an important part 
of the process of the training of students in professional education. 

The activities of a modern socializ(>d school become difficult in this 
crowded environment. The Henry Barnard School should carry the 
standard for the elementary schools of Rhode Island. It is difficult 
to be a standard bearer under the conditions described. 

CLARA E. CRAIG, 

Director of Training, 
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Departments of Instruction 



AgricuUure 

PROFEbSORS ADAMS AND LADD, ASSISTANT PROFE.S.^OKW BURDICK AND 
RIMOLDI, MESSRS. BRETT AND MERRILL 

The instruction given in this subject is grouped under the three 
heads — agronomy, animal husbandry, and horticulture. The aim 
is to give such theoretical and practical training in the fundamentals 
of agriculture as will enable those who take this work to fill positions 
of trust and responsibility, either as owners of their own farms, 
managers of estates, or along other lines of agricultural activity. 

That the graduates from this department may be fitted to take 
up the work outlined above, all students registered for a degree in 
agriculture arc required to show certain familiarity with the ordinary 
operations of the farm, before such degree is given. 

In order that those students who have not had an opportunity to 
receive training in the practical work of the farm may become 
familiar with some of the more common operations, they are required, 
during their connection with the college, to do a certain amount of 
routine farm work without pay. This includes work in the dairy 
barn, poultry' yard, p;reenhouses and pardons. This training is in 
addition to the laboraton,' credits prescrUxHl m the regular course. 
The amount of such work required depends upon the offi< i(>ncy shown 
by the student. No college credits are given for this work, yet the 
neglect of this phase of the training is considered a sufficient cause 
for dismissal from the institution. Students taking practical work 
upon farms during the summer vacations are rcfjuired to furnish a 
certificate from their employers, stating the lime spent on the farm 
and the kind and amount ot work accomplished. Special attention 
must be given to that branch of agriculture which the student is to 
elect during the senior jear. 
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Agronomy 

PROFESSOR ADAMS, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BURDICK 

The instruction in a^iionomy bogins tho first torm of the junior 
year, when a study is made of the soil. Following this work are 
subjects dealing with the field crops and tlieir uses as food for man 
and beast. In the work with soils and fertilizers special emphasis 
is placed upon the problems connected with the proper use of chemical 
manuie& 

The business side of farm life is given attention in the subject 
treating of farm equipment and management. Work with farm 
machinery is a laboratory course, in which the students are taught 
how to care for, repair, and operate modem farm machinery. In 
the senior year there is instruction in plant breeding, a subject which 
is of the utmost importance to one who would make the most of the 
opportunities in crop production. Instruction in agricultural ex- 
perimentation deals largely with the application of the results which 
have been obtained by the experiment station to the practical prob- 
lems of the farm. 

The equipment of- the department includes the college farm and 
bams; also tlio farm machineiy, consisting of a good line of tillage 
implements, fertilizer distributors, grain drill and harvesting mar 
chinery. 

Students have the advantage of the field experiments which are 
being conducted by the experiment station upon fertilizer problems 
and with various rotations^ 

Subjects — Forage props, soils and fertiliiprs, fann crops, farm machinery, farm nianaKcment, 
history of agricultiiral and horticultural literature, agricultural experimentation, plant breeding, 
farm aeeountinci nauketing of farm produota, eroiM aiid ratattona. 

Animal Husbandry 

PROFESSOR LADD, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR RURDICX, MR. BRETT 

The subjects in animal husbandry are so arranged as to furnish 
practical as well as theoretical instruction in the selection, care, and 
management of live stock on the farm. All students who graduate 
in agriculture are required to study breeds of stock, stock-judging, 
and veterinary^ practice. The student is taught how to select and 
care for farm animals. Students specializing in animal husl>andry 
are offered advanced stock-judging, the principles of feeding, breed- 
ing and the management of herds, Hocks , and studs. Work iu 
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dairying is offered during the second term of the junior year, and 
one who cares to specialize may find an elective throughout the 
senior year. 

Instructioii in poultry culture is given during the senior year, and 
is both practical and theoretical. During the same year an eleotivo 
is offered in advanced poultry judging and poultry investigation. 
The equipment in poultry' is particularly strong. The college poultry 
plant enables the student to obtain a large amount of practical 
experience in incubation, brooding, feeding, and general managen^Rt. 
In addition to the poultry stock in the college yards, students have 
the opportunity of following the investigations which are being 
conducted by the experiment station. An eight weeks' course in 
poultry keeping is offered also during the winter months. 

8tiblMta-~Stoek>]iidcIii8, braeda. prindplM of bnMlitiB, animal huabandry, feeda and feednic» 

dair>' praotipr». ros^arch anrJ literatnro, v<>tf>rinary practice, poultrj' culture, judKing poultry, 
poultry husbandry, msnaseraent of beef cattle and horses, management of sheep and swine, types 
•nd bTMdi. principlei of feeding, live etoek eare and aanitatioii, poultry keeping. 

HoriidUttwe 

ASSISTANT PROTESSOR RIMOLDI, MR. MERRILL 

The aim of the instruction in liorliculturc is to helj) the student to 
understand the practical and scientific problems which arise in the 
various lines of work included under this sultjcci. 

The headquarters of the department are in the horticultural build- 
ing. The main building contains the office and recitation rooms, 
together with photographic rooms. Attaclied to this building are 
greenhouses of modern construction, containing over 9,000 square 
feet under glass, 3,000 square feet of which is used by the experiment 
station for fertilizer experiments. The remainder is devoted to 
college work, and thus affords the student an excellent opportunity 
to become familiar with the growth of plants under glass. The land 
devoted to the department comprises the college gardens, and the 
fruit orchards, containing over 150 varieties of fruit, which afford 
an excellent opportunity for the study of apples and pears especially. 
A collection of flowering shrubs enables the student in landscape 
gardening to study, in the natural state, the material used in this 
work. 

Subjeeto— PlropBsation of plants, veRetable RardcQtnc. fnitt culture, sprayins and prantnc. 

gnenhouMC construction nnd mana^!! i(if>nt, floriculture, luirr ■ i ult urr ti\ -) ^rtHliirt.-', lifrraturr of 
liorticulture, pomology, advanced vegetable gardening, plant breeding, landscape art, small frmta 
and grapea. arithnietie and farm accounta. marketing of farm produeta, propagation of ptanta. 
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Art. 

MISS ELDRED 

The purpose of the subjects described below is to meet the drawing 
requirements of the science laboratories, to give some knowledge 
of the principles of design and their practical applications, and to 
develop the appreciation of beauty in nature and in art. For agri- 
cultural and applied science students the work comprises outline 
drawing in pencil, from plant and animal forms and from objects 
chosen to illustrate the principles of perspective. In the home 
economics course greater emphasis is placed upon the principles 
and practice of design, upon the study of color and color harmony, 
and upon the application of all these to such problems as those of 
costume and the arrangement, furnishing, and decoration of the 
home. The brief course in the history of art aims to give some 
familiarity with the greatest achievements of past and present in 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. The department has a con- 
siderable equipment of illustrative material for this work, including 
a collect ion of about 150 casts and some -iOU photographs of folio 
or larger size, with several thousand smaller prints. 

Subjects — Porifil drawing from ohjooff, history of nrt, ilrnwinp in rharcoal from still life or cast, 
pen and ink drawing, water color or pastel, ntudeling lu clay, architectural drawing and interior 
deooratinii* history of American art, hiitory of nodemEUin^ art.tlMOiyofdcnsn.drairiaiffMd 
dMign, anmeintuin of art. 

Baderiology 

DR. HADLET 

The instruction in bacteriology is arranged to meet the require- 
ments of two classes of students: 

1. In the first place, the subject is presented in an elementary 
way for those whose miun interest lies in other fields of work, but 
who at the same time desire a general knowledge of micro-organisms 
and their relation to problems of human life, including agriculture, 
sanitation, foods, and the many problems of personal and public 
health and liygiene. The subject requires some familiarity with 
certain fundamental biological principles. 

2. In the second place the work in bacteriology is arranged to 
afford opportunity for specialisation on the part of the students in 
the applied science course who anticipate entering some branch of 
applied bacteriology after graduation. Such specialization naturally 
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looks forward to service in (a) the educational, (b) the commercial, 
(c) the municipal or (d) the research field, as exemplified by college 
teaching, private manufacturing laboratories of biologic products, 
departments of i)ublic health (city or state), and the state agricultural 
experiment stations and privately endowed institutions of research, 
respectively. Opportunity is oriSered to acquire advanced bac- 
teriological technique. The program is confined largely to laboratory 
work. In the second term of advanced bacteriology advanced 
technique is continued with special reference to diagnostic blood 
tests involving agglutination, precipitation and complement-fixation 
methods. In addition the student may be permitted to pursue 
individual work on a selected problem and opportunity is offered to 
broome familiar with some of the methods of bacteriological research. 
This work may be outlined with special reference to the particular 
branch of the subject which the student plans to enter, such as 
agricultural, industrial or pathogenic bacteriology. 

Subjects — Syttenwtie c»eral baeterklocr. ipplMd ianertl lMMStoriology« adyueed bMterloloi^* 
cat t«ebniqu«. 

BoUmy 

PROFESSOB MBRROW 

The subjects of this department are fundamental to mueh of the 
technical work in agriculture and home economics. Plants for study 
are near at hand. A great variety of economic plants is grown on 
the land of the expcMiment station, and in the fieli;!^ of the college 
farm. Many trees and shniljs are cultivated on the camp»is and 
plants of the native flora are always available. The greenhouses also 
furnish much material. The laboratonr' is equipped with dissecting 
and compound microscopes, paraffin bath, and simple physiological 
apparatus. A good working libraiy, including several botanical 
periodicals, charts, models, and an herbarium of about 6,500 speci- 
mens, are important factors. 

SubjecUi — General botany, botany of crop plants and weeds, trees and shrubs, forestry, histology, 
IMtlralogy. plant life. 

Chemistry 

PROFESSORS INCE, HARTWELL, AND JACKSON, MK. BURGESS 

Instruction in this department begins in the freshman year with 
experimental lectures, recitations, and laboratory practice in general 
and descriptive chemistiy. The work is designed to give a thorough 
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elementary knowledge of theoretical and descriptive inorganic 
chemistr\% including the principal technical processes, and a brief 
account of the carbon compounds. As much attention as is prac- 
ticable in a general course is given to the applications of the science 
to the problems of life. Two periods per week for the first half-year 
and three for the second half-year are devoted to lectures and 
recitations, and three hours per week for a half-year to practical 
work in the lalK>ratoiy, where tlic student has an opportunity to 
verify some of the chemical theories and to become familiar with 
substances and their chemical behavior. During the second half of 
this year the laboratory- period is devoted to qualitative analysis, 
which for chemical engineering and applied science students con- 
tinues through the first half of the sophomore year. The subject is 
taught in part by means of recitations and lectures, but mainly by 
work in the laboratory. Students are recpiired to complete a sys- 
tematic course in basic and acid analysis, and to analyze correctly a 
number of alloys, salts, and minerals. 

Quantitative analysis is taught mainly by laboratory practice, but 
sufficient time is devoted to lectures and recitations to teach thor- 
oughly the fundamental principles involved. The work comprises 
gravimetric and volumetric analysis, and the quantitative determi- 
nation of salts, alloys, ores, minerals, and commercial and food 
products. The Above subjects cover a compiehensive study of 
analytical chemistiy, and are intended to give the student such 
theoretical and practical knowledge as to prepare him for analytical 
work of any kind. 

The study of organic chemistry begins with a short course, de- 
signed to cover the general principles and methods, and to include a 
description of tiie more important oonikpounds. The subject is con- 
tinued by those who wish to specialise in chemistry in a more ex- 
tended course, covering the aromatic series and the chemistry of 
the dyestuffs, and accompanied by laboratory work in organic 
preparations and analysis. The theoretical and basic principles of 
chemistry, with their general application, are thoroughly studied 
by recitation, lectures, and laboratory work in the course in physical 
chemistry. 

The descriptive side of industrial chemistry, which comprises a 
general survey of the technical applications of chemical principles 
to the arts and industries, is studied by recitation work; while prac- 
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tical technical operations, such as textile coloring, suited to the needs 
of the individual student, are studied by laboratory' practice. 

Agricultural chemistiy, required of agricultural students in the 
sophomore year, embodies the chemistry of soils and fertilizers, also 
the chemistiy involved in the changes which take place during the 
growtli of animals and plants, as well as in the storage or manufac- 
ture of the ordinary farm products. 

Reports and discussions of chemical subjects and recent investiga- 
tions are intended to familiarize the student with the general field of 
chemical literature, and to inculcate the habit of keeping up with the 
recent advance in chemical science by reports and discussion of articles 
appearing in the chenucal journals. This work is preparatory for 
assigned work, which involves original investigation. 

The laboratory occupies the first floor and a part of the basement 
of Science Hall, seventeen rooms altogether, including a large general 
laboratory, organic and analytical laboratories,' weighing room, 
library, large lecture room, recitation room, two offices, storerooms 
and supply room. It is well equipped with apparatus and con- 
sulting library. 

Sttbi c c to C e n e ra l eheinntry, qualitative analsrm. organic ehcmistiy, organic cbomlcal labors* 

tory, gravimetric analysis, volumetric analysis, food nnahe>i9, physical ehMniatry, a^iciiltwal 
ohemiatiy, gas analysia, industrial chemistry, physiological chemistry. 

Economic and Social Science • 

PBEBIDSNT EDWARDS 

The course in economics in this department is required of seniors, 
and may be supplemented by one or both of two elective courses in 
agric ultural economics and rural sociolocA'. The first course aims to 
present the major premises of economic laws principally in careful 
study of their applications to the large problems of life. The elective 
course in asiicultuial economics covers particularly the position of 
agriculture in industry from the point of view of political economy, 
with emphasis upon marketing, transportation, labor, ownership and 
tenancy, mortgages, etc., as farm problems. The course in rural 
sociology deals with courses and results of farm population move- 
ment; general social conditions of farmers, such as literacy, health, 
crime, and personal and social traits developed by rural life; means 
of rural communication, schools and education, count ly churches, 
farmers' organizations, and the federation of rural social forces. 
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Engineering — Chemical 

PBOFB880R8 INCE Aim JTAOKBON, MB. BUBOBSS 

The course in chemical engineering is based upon the principles 
of chemistry and of mechanical and electrical engineering. It is 
designed to prepare men for those industries in which chemical 
processes play a vital part. The subjects in chemistiy aim to train 
the student thoroughly in theoretical and descriptive inorganic and 
organic chemistry, to give him a working knowledge of the various 
branches of chemical analysis, and to make him familiar with the 
practical applications of chemistry. The subjects in mathematics, 
physics, mechanical and electrical oii^inccring aim to give the train- 
ing neceSvSary to solve the mechanical and electrical problems that 
present themselves when chemistry is applied to the industries. 

WTiile the primary' purpose is to turn out men well equipped to 
take up any line of chemical engineering, yet, owing to the important 
textile interests in this state, and the increasing importance of the 
manufacture of chemicals and dyestufTs, especial emphasis is placed 
on the manufacture and application of dyes. The following are some 
of the industries which offer 0{)p()ti unities to the chemist and the 
chemical engineer: The manufacture of chemicals and dyestuffs; 
the bleaching and dyeing of cotton, wool, and silk ; the manufacture 
of fertilizers, explosives, hydraulic cement, clay products, glass, 
sugar, paper pulp, paper, soap, paint and varnish; the refining of 
fats and oils; the metallurgical operations; the acid and alkali 
industries; the utilisation of fuel by combustion or destructive dis- 
tillation to form gas, coke, and tar, embracing further the whole 
field of forest-products utilusation; and the processes of water and 
sewage purification. 

Engineering — C ivil 

MOFB880B WEBSTBB 

It is the purpose of this course to ^ivc the student such training 
in the fundamental principles of engin<'cring as to prepare him for 
the duties and opportunities that may Ije offered in the various 
fields of civil engineeiing. With this object in view, application of 
the theories and principles learned in the classroom is made in the 
field, laboratory-, and drafting room. An effort is also made to give 
the student as liberal a training in the sciences and arts as his limited 
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time will pemiit, but the primary purpose is to prepare him for one 
definite line of work. 

In order to widen the scope of the students' opportunities, the 
luiine of the department has been changed from highway engineering 
to civil engineeriiifi;. uiul corresponding changes have been made in 
the course of study. However, owing to the growing importance 
of highway engineering in this state and throughout the country in 
general, considerable emphasis is still placed on thid phase of en- 
gineering work. 

The equipment of the department consists of levels, transits, com- 
passes, rods, tapes, chains, drafting instruments, etc., and testing 
machines, to which the student has access. He also has free use of 
the library, in which are found the leading engineering journals, and 
many of the principal works on various engineering Subjects. 

Sobjeeta — SorvcytnB. topompliio minreyine, nilrowl englneerloc gnpbte ttatiea, roadt uaA 

pavfiiirnr.^, Iiridpt ilct;u!s, hriiiKi- analyMis, bridge il< si(;ri, nm.s(Hiry ron»tTuction, rcinffirrcd rnucrctr 
sewerage, water supply, tunneling, contracts and »pccifi(»tions, metal structures, irrigation engi- 
BMlriDt> 

Engin eering — ELedrical 

PR0FBB80B AKDEKSON AND ASSISTANT PB0FX8B0R C0GGIN8 

The aim of the course in electrical engineering is to give the student 
such training in the fundamental principles of the subject as will fit 
him to take up, in an intelligent and effective manner, any line of 
engineering work requiring special electrical knowledge. Instruc- 
tion is given in both classroom and laboratory, the aim of each 
method of instruction being to supi)leinent the other, and to develop 
resourcefulness and the habit of independent thought on the part 
of the students. 

Subjects — ^Theory of direct currents, direct current laboratory, theory of ftltenatiac oumntot 
altcrnatinfc current laboratory, design of eleetiieal maehincfy. tdepboae —gaewiiig. timnBOuaaion 
of energy, electric railway en g i n ee ring, rmarcb. 

Engineering — Mechanical 

PROFESSOR WAUSS, MESSRS. BLDRED, KNOWLE8, AND OLSON 

It is the object of the work in the department of mechanical 
engineering to turn out broad-gauged, self-dependent men, well 
trained- in engineering theor>', familiar with the practical matters 
of construction and operation, and having some knowledge of the 
economic relations which the engineer and industrial development 
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bear to niodern society. In the endeavor to train men who will 
touch life, not at one point, but at many, tlie work of the department 
is supplemented and rounded out by extended and vigorous courses 
along the lines of electrical engineering, physics, mathematics, 
ehemistry, English, history, modem languages, and poUlical economy. 
The special work of the department of mechanical engineering 
divides itself naturally into the following general groups: shop 
practice, design, steam engineering, and experimental engineering. 
Each of the above groups is amplified and briefly described below: 

Shop Frartire — The object of this work is to give familiarity 
with principbs, operations, possibilities, and management, rather 
than to develop the greatest dexterity in manipulation. Shop 
practice extends over three years of the course, and comprises forging 
and foundry work, pattern making, and machine-tool operation. 
The shops are exceptionally well equipp(>d with machines and tools 
of all kinds. In the inachine shop are six metal lathes, speed lathes, 
planes, IG-inch shaper, two drills, two tool grinders, drill grinder, 
milling machine, punching-prcss, vertical boring and turning mill, 
together with the usual assortment of tools and auxiliaries. The 
pattern shop is provided with lathes, circular saw, band saw, jig saw, 
dowel machine, surface and buss planers, etc. Fifteen work- 
benches fully provided with the small tools of the pattern maker 
complete the equipment. The forge shop is equipped with the 
usual anvils, forges, fullers, swages, hardies, etc., while a full stock of 
patterns, shovels, riddles, flasks, and trowels is provided for the work 
in foundiy practice. Enthusiasm is given to the work by the con- 
struction of things of real value — ^a new machine for the shop or a 
piece of apparatus for the laboratory — ^instead of spendmg the time 
on worthless ''exercises." 

Design — The work along the lines of design extends throughout 
the four years, }>eginning with freehand and mechanical drawing and 
ending with machiru^ design and power-plant design in the senior 
year. Leadinj^ up to this final work are the terms of mechanical 
drawing, descriptive geometry , mechanism, valve gears, dynamics 
of machines, mechanics, strength of materials, hydraulics, and thenno* 
dynamics. All the forces of correct theory and the practice of the 
most successful builders are brotight to bear upon the solution of 
definite, practical problems. 
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Steam Engineering — Steam engineering begins in the junior year 
antl runs through the remamder of the course. A rigorous study of 
the mathematical theor>' of thermo-dynamics supplies the founda- 
tion for the study of boilers and engines, design and economy, and 
the various devices and auxiliaries of the power fdant. In the senior 
year is considered the particular branch of heating and ventilating. 
In this year, also, the subject of power plants is taken up, whieh- 
applies all the previous training in steam engineering, and which 
brings together and unifies all allied subjects. 

Experimenial Engineering — ^This subject, which extends through- 
out the junior and senior years, is intended to fix the theorj' developed 
in all the other linos of work. Instruction is given by means of 
lectures and laboratory' tests. The student becomes familiar with 
the theorj% construction, use. and {alibration of the instruments and 
apparatus used by the engineer, and gains experience in making 
accurate standard and special tests. The work is divided into four 
groups: one, dealing with the chemical problems of engineering — 
testing of gases, oils, fuels, feed water, etc.; a second, with general 
calibration and testing; a third, with the study and tests of stnictural 
materials; and the fourth, with general power-plant testing. In 
power-plant testing the students make the necessary plans and 
preparations, perform the experimental work, and prepare formal 
reports, with recommendations for improvement in economy, etc. 
These tests are made not only on the college power-plants, but on 
those of manufacturing establidunents of the state. The equip- 
ment for experimental work comprises several boilers and steam 
engmes, large steam pump, gas engines, feed-water heaters, several 
steam and gas engine indicators, steam calorimeters, tanks, scales, 
injectors, water turbine, hydraulic ram, pulsometer, centrifugal 
pump, belt pump, weirs, two-stage air compressor, air-brake outfit, 
meters, gauges, 50,000-lb. tension and compresaon machine, appara- 
tus for oil and gas testing, fuel calorimeter, complete outfit for testing 
cements and concretes, etc. Throu^out the work the greatest stress 
is laid upon the correct calculation and interpretation *of results, and 
accuracy and self-dependence are developed to the fullest. 

Subjects — ^M«ehftiucal dniwinK, forxe and foundry, pattern mBking, descriptive feontetry. 
naehineshop, machine drafting, heat rnKincorinp, applied riitchiiriics, liydraulicH, mechanism valve 
gun «nd dynamicB, experimental engineering, heating and ventilation, machine deaign, power 
pUntc and power plaot dsaicn, stMua planta, hydro planto, gaa producer plaata. dsnuumes of 
nuidimc*, buaiMH orguiiHitloti and nwnagement. 
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Engliik 

PROFESSOR t HrK( HILL, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FETK 

The English dopartment ofTors subjects in literature and in 
rhetoric and composition. The required work extends over the tour 
years. Elective subjects in literature are provided for juniors and 
seniors. Roth literature and composition subjects place emphasis 
on the practical and the contemporaiy phases of the work. The 
librarj^ is an important factor in the work of the department, as it 
contains some 1,200 volumes of representative English and American 
literature. 

Subjects — MoclcrD cHaayB, Shakespeare, current literature and composition, the English novel, 
Amerioaa poetry, contemporary dramt, rhctorie and eompod t ioB. newapaper wortt, aigiimntlitioii, 
int«n>retive iwding, d«batios. 

Geoloffy 

MR. BROWN 

Under this subject historical geology is considered in outline, 
attention being given, also, to those phases of dynamical and structu- 
ral geology which are particularly important. Special attention is 
given to rock weathering and soil formation, and to those character- 
istics of rocks which are of chief importance in connection with road 
construction. 

PRESIDENT EDWARDS, PROFESSOR CHURCHILL 

This department aims to present a thorough historical back- 
ground for modem economies and political life. The courses cover 
modern Europeon histor^^ government and politics in the United 
States, social, economic and industrial history of the United States. 

H<me Economics 

PROFESSOR BEias, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PEPPARD 

There are two home economics laboratories: a small building 
near South Hall is used for the foods, dietetics and nutrition classes. 
It is well lighted and ventilated and equipped for sixteen students. 
The clothing hiboratoiy is housed in Davis Hall and accommodates 
sixteen students. The latejst books for reference in home economics 
courses are kept in the library and are at the disposal of the students 
at all times. 

Sobjeeto— Oarment making, hygiene, foods, house planiiiDc and furniabiiiCi dietetics, sanitap 
tion, home niir>>inf;, dri vsmaking, home admillietration. OMtume dceign, textQee and olotJiioc 

economics, applied household mechauice. 
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MaihemaHcs 

PROFESSOR TYLER, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BILLS 

The department of mathematics is intimately correlated with the 
departments for which it serves to give the foundation in mathe- 
matics essential for successful analysis, interpretation and practice. 

SuhjectH — CoIlex« alccbra, trigonometry! bishnr ft|g«lm, uialyties, dem«ntary aaalyaia. cal» 
cuius, qtherical tricooometiy, solid snalyties. 

Military Science and Tactics 

CAPTAIN KNIGHT 

All male college students are required to take military instruction 
during the first two years unless excused by reason of pl^ sical 
disability. During this period they are enrolled in the Reserve 
Officers' Training Corps, During the remainder of their period in 
college they may continue in the military department or take physical 
training instead. 

The primary object of the Reserve Officers' Training Corps is to 
qualify, by systematic and standard methods of training, young 
men for reserve officers of the United States army. The system of 
instruction as prescribed presents to the students a standardixed 
measure of that military training which is necessary in order to 
prepare them to perform intelligently the duties of commissioned 
officers in the military' forces of the United States, and it enables them 
to be thus trained with the least practicable interference with their 
civil careers. 

Subjeets^Praetical militaiy art, theoretieal military art. 

Modern Languages 
PROFESSOR JAECK 

The department offers elementary and advanced training in French, 
German and Spanish. 

ASSIiSTANT PKOFESSOK PECK 

The work of the department is confined to the study of harmony 
and appreciation, with the historj' of nnisic, and the aim is not to 
train musicians so much as to give the general student musical 
culture. 

Subjects — Ek'iiicatury lutrntony and hiotory uf niui>ir, harmony uud upprcciution, the oratorio und 
the iisniiphoiiy. masters in music. 
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Physics 

raOFBBSOB ANDERSON, ASSISTANT PROfXSSOR COOGINS 

Physics is regarded as a fundamental science, a master^' of which 
is essential to success in engineering or in any calling involving the 
application of scientific methods an<:l processes. Therefore emphasis 
is placed upon the practical applications of the principles involved, 
not only for the purpose of affording preparation for future work, 
but with the idea of stimulating the student to an interest in his 
professional work. 

At the same time, some effort is made to present the subject from 
the standpoint of a pure science, and to instill in the student a respect 
for scientific methods, and to prepare him for advanced work in 
research and investigation. Advanced mathematics is employed, 
wherever its use is deemed necessary* for a rigorous and complete 
development of the subject. 

Instruction is given in both classroom and laboratory, the two 
methods being closely correlated. The department is equipped with- 
many pieces of high-grade apparatus. In mechanics, special atten- 
tion is given to problems involving maBS, force, motion and energy. 

In the laboratoiy of heat measurements, the problems involved 
in the transformation of heat into energy are strongly emphasized. 

In light, the department is able to carr>' on work of the usual 
college grade, being well equipped with high-grade photometers, 
spectrometers, etc. 

The laboratory of electrical measurements is particularly well 
equipped for the carrying on of work in this line. 

Subjects — Descriptive plvyriei» gtBtoi phjniqit labontoiy plqrriait clwstriMi meMurancnti^ 

principles of illumination. 

Physical Education 

MB. ICUBRATy IUBS HEMPHILL 

The aim of the department of physical education is to give those 
students taking work in the department such scientific physical 
training as best to develop a normal body. Every student in the 
institution is required to take at least two hours work in practical 
military art or physical training. 

Recent events have shown the great need of better physical de- 
velopment among the youth of our country'', together witli more 
scientific and tliorough application of the methods of physical educa- 
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tion in our American colleges. During the past year, this college has 
required practically every student to take regularly some form of . 
physical training, thus causing the development of a Ix iter physical 
body as well as mental improvement. The colkgc encourages 
athletic sports and the oriianization of college and class teams. 
Basketball, football, baseball, Ijoxing, cross count ly running, track 
games, antl gymnasium work for both men and women students are 
under the supervision of the departnu nt. 

Psychology and Education 

PBOTEBBORS GABROLL, BIRD AND WELLS, MR. 8PANTON AND IflSB 

WRIGHT 

This department aims (1) to offer for college students enrolled in 
any department the professional courses in education recpiired by the 
State Board of Education to qualify them for professional certifica- 
tion as teachers in public secondary schools, and (2) to prepare 
college students to meet the re(iuirements for qualification as teachers 
of agriculture, home economics, trades and industries and related 
subjects in vocational schools maintained under federal and state 
laws. 

Through an agreement by and between the Board of Managers of 
Rhode Island State College and the Board of Truateesof Rhode 
Island College of Education, a student who has completed two years 
at either institution may be transferred to the other, and on the com- 
pletion of four years may be graduated from both colleges. Thus 
students enrolled in the normal courses at the College of Education 
may complete a college education at the State College, and students 
at the latter institution may take special preparation for teaching 
at the former. The agreement also contemplates an exchange of 
faculties; the three professors in this department are members of 
the facultjr of the College of Education. 

The department group includes also the State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education and the State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, whose special functions are specific training of teachers 
of agriculture and home economics for public secondary schools. 

Subjects— Hijitor>' of education, agricultural (■<iu(ati<)n, home Pcononiir« education, scienoe 
of teaching, prinripies of secondary education, Rhode latand ciiuration, educational pRycliology, 
methoda of teaching, school and class manaaenent, hiaitor>- of ai{ricultural education, practice 
teaching, ipedal methods in vocational sub)eeta. 
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Zoology 

PROFESSOR BARLOW 

Tlie work in this (Icpnrtment is desigiu'd to moot the noeds of two 
classes of students, tlios(» who are interested in tli(^ economic aspect 
of animal life and those wlio piupdse to become teachers. To meet 
the needs of the first class, sul)je('ts are given whicli are planned to 
call attention to the economic aspects of the dilTereiit orders. Much 
time is given to entomology, and in this subject special attention is 
gi ven to injurious forms. I or those who arc to be teachers, a thorough 
training is given in the morphology- and classification of animals as a 
preparation for the more special subjects that follow. In these, 
attentiott is directed to the habits and relations of animals, which 
are studied both in the field and in the laboratory. 

The laboratoiy is equipped with a series of charts, valuable models, 
and many mounted skeletons. Rhode Island birds are represented 
by mounted specimens of practically every species; fishes, reptiles, 
and batrachians, in alcoholic preparations. The collection of insects, 
begun recently, now fills about one hundred cases, and is being 
steadily increased. Each student is given the use of compound and 
dissecting microscopes. 

Bubjeeto— Invcrtebnte aotSogf,' fneral lofllogy. eeoDonie lodlogyi cenml eDtomolofsri V«- 
tanatie «iiitoaio]og3r» histology, cmbirirolosy, binl life, ■mtomy and irfiyaioloKy. 
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To the Board of Managers of Rhode Island Slate College: 

At the end of the year 1918 the national govenunent released its 
control of the college and discontinued its payments for the main- 
tenance of armed troops in training for the war. During the greater 
part of the year, the college had been a military camp, controlled 
and directed in the main by the military necessities of the service 
and managed by a military commandant and his staff of anny 
officers in codperation with our own civil organization under a more 
or less definite contract with the War Department. All our resources 
— our buildings, our equipment, our teaching and administrative 
personnel — were transformed into a military machine for the rapid 
(icvelopment of men into soldiers capable of service along definite 
lines. Under these conditions 783 men were passed through the 
combined militarv' and civil traininj; instituted here. 

It will ])P readily recognized that i^o drastic a transformation did 
not take plai c without serious injury to our physical equipment and 
the impairment of our academic traditions and organization. A 
great part of the work of the year has coii.si.stcd of the rehabilitation 
of our academic life, the reorganizing of our physical resources and 
the replacing of our personnel depleted by the exigencies of the war. 

Physical Rehabilitation 

It will, of course, be readily understood that the work done in 
1918 under army auspices was in no sense that which college courses 
require. The demand was for handicraft efficiency. Even in the 
Students Army Training Corps the theoretical training in art and 
science was reduced to the lowest possible terms and the students' 
days w( i(> filled with duties pertaining to the soldier's life. Kvery 
building with oiu? exception had been diverted from its original 
purpose to new and strange uses. Furniture and apparatus had been 
removed and stored in such places as could be reserved — many 
times in places unsuited for either the safety or the proper care of 
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the material stored. In their places army furniture and the appli- 
ances for army training had been installed. Laboratories had been 
dismantled, classrooms turned into offices, fraternity houses into 
barracks. 

Now, at the bes^nning of the year 1919, the problem was to reverse 
the previous process, to transform a military camp into a college 
. campus once more. And this we found to be a strangely difficult'and 
somewhat costly process. It was no light task to reinstall laborato- 
ries, to refit lecture rooms, to transform mess halls into dining rooms, 
and barracks back again into dormitories and fraternity houses. 
Apparatus was found to be out of condition, new instruments had to 
be bought and new furniture purchased. The labor, too, in making 
all these changes was no slight element of cost. 

MeesiabLishment of College Life and Action 

The physical rehabilitation was fairly easy of accomplishment in 
comparison with the difficulty of rebuilding the mental and spiritual 
life, traditions and habits of an institution of learning. At the open- 
ing of the year, in January, few of the upper classmen had returned 
and the comparatively large number of new students had to rely on 
their own resources for oi^anizing and guiding their college life. It 
must not be forgotten, too, that their high school life had been 
abridged and foreshortened by the war excitement, by the closing of 
schools on account of the fuel shortap;e, by the release of boys and 
girls for war emergency work, and by shortage in the teaching force. 
Many of them came, too, from the Students Army Training Corps and 
had to form new habits of intellectual effort as contrasted with 
physical strain and endurance. 

Very soon the men released from the camps and from overseas duty 
came dropping in, to take up the work where they liad left it off a 
year or more ago. But the transition from the alarums of war, from 
a life of vigorous and sustained ph> sical effort under the open sky, 
from the constant excitement and change of scene in the army, to the 
quiet life of the student was a most trying experience. With the 
best of will they found it difficult to steady and focus the mind on the 
pale tasks and tepid interests of college routine. Many of than ex- 
pressed themselves as surprised and disappointed at their own mental 
phenomena. They realized as never before the vital importance of 
college training. They came back mature of purpose and eagec for 
advancement; yet they found themselves unable to control the 
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wandering attention or to fix their interest. It all .seemed "stale, 
flat and unprofitable." As they expressed it, they could not "find 
themselves." The whole year has not sufficed to offset this waste of 
war, and it will take much time and effort .still to bring back the old 
eager intellectual zeal, the steady response to mental stimulus, the 
powerful ideals and traditions that constitute the charm and efficacy 
of college life. 

Replacement of Personnel 

Still another phase of the work of rehabilitation during the year 
has been the filling out of the faculty to the degree necessaiy to take 
care of the influx of students. The total enrollment for the academic 
year, September, 1918, to July, 1919, was 402, but under the 
Students Army Training Corps, as the academic instruction was 
slender, the number of instructors necessary was much smaller than 
the same number of students would have required under ordinary 
academic conditions. After the reorganisation in January the total 
number of students was reduced to 255. Moreover, it was prac- 
tically impossible to secure new instructors at that time. Sucli re- 
arrangement of classes and readjustment of courses was made as was 
possible and the college year to July 1 was finished as best we could 
with an inadequate staff of teachers. 

The process of faculty reduction began early in 1917 with the 
enlistment of faculty members in various phases of war work and 
the coincident decrease of the student body from 336 in 1916 to 251 
in April, 1918. At that time tlie actual number of the academic 
statT enpajiod in teaching was seventeen. 

The effort to fill vacancies liefran as soon as it was evident that 
war conditions were about to ( case. The list of now appointments 
includes six full professors, tliice assistant professors and six in- 
structoi-s. Other new officers are an extension director of home 
economics and three new assistants in the experiment station. No 
small part of the difficulties of the year have lain in the fact that so 
large a propoi tiun of oui' faculty personnel was new to our conditions 
and requirements and had to labor uiidei such handicaps. Further- 
more, many of the new appointees had themselves just returned from 
war work, and had to readjust their own mental habits and point of 
view to new environment. 

All these factors of rehabilitation together with others which we 
shared with the general public, in the way of unusual labor eondi- 
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tions, readjustment to the high plane of prices, and consequent 
difficulties of decrease in the purchasing power of a fixed income, 
have created new problems of college administration which had to be 
solved without guiding precedents, and have greatly affected the 
efficiency of the year's work. Nevertheless much has been accom- 
plished, readjustment has largely been brought about, and we have 
reason to feel thankful that in the process no disasters have occurred 
and that the prospect for the future is bright. 

Changes in the Faculty 

The following is a record of the changes taking place in the per* 
sonnel of the employees during the year: 

Professor Leonard P. Dickinson, Professor of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, resigned early in the year to take a very flattering appointment 
in Robert Ck>llege, Constantinople, Turkey. 

Mr. Fred M. Walker, appointed January 1 as physical director and 
coach for six months, reogned at the end of his term of appointment. 

Cnptain W. E. Dove, re-appointed January 1 at our earnest in- 
stance as Professor of !Miiitaiy Science and I'actics, was retired to 
the inactive army list on July 1 by the War Department in pur- 
suance of a general policy of relieving retired anny officers £rom 
active duty. 

Dr. Virgil L. Leighton, for many years Professor of Chemistiy, 
retired at the beginning of the college year in September to carry 

on the management of his farm. 

Dr. Edward H. Perkins, Assistant Professor of Chemistrj-^ and 
» Geology, resigned September 1 to take a professorship of geology 
in Western University, London, Ontario. 

Miss Florence H. Myrick, instructor in modem languages, re- 
signed September 1 because of ill health. 

Mr. Wm. R. M. Scott, instructor in horticulture, resigned July 1. 
From the extension service Miss Gladys L. Melochc, state leader 
in home economics, resigned to take further courses at the University 

of Wisconsin. 

Mr. George H. Baldwin, specialist in agronomy, retired on July 1. 

Miss Dorothy W. Caldwell, assistant in pathology in the experi- 
ment station, resigned July 1. 

The following new appointments have been made both to fill 
positions vacated as indicated in the foregoing record and also to 
revive positions that had lain dormant during the war. It will be 
noted that the chemistry department has been strengthened by 
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raismg the assistant professonihip to a full piolessotship. The 
modem languages have also been made a department with a full 
professor in charge. 

On March 1 Mr. Mahlon G. Knowles was appointed instructor in 
mechanical engineering. Mr. Knowles obtained the degree of B. S. 

in mechanical engineering at Tufts College in 1917, and enrolled as a 

graduate student in tho department of education at Harvard Uni- 
versity, leaving there to enlist in tlie service of the U. S. Shipping 
Board in April, 1918, and becoming marine engineer. 

On March 1 Mr. Frank Olson was appointed instructor in mechani- 
cal engineering. Mr. Olson was a student at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technolog>', and taught for over a year in the shops of that in- 
stitution. He also had two years of experience in the shops of the 

Watertown Arsenal and other plants. 

On March 1 Mr. William R. M. Scott was appointed instructor in 
horticulture. Mr. Scott was a graduate of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, 1909, and received the B. S. A. degree from University of 
Toronto, 1911; also M. S., from Purdue University, 1918. He 
engaged in practical work as a fruit grower from 1911 to 1914, and 
was instructor in farm crops at Purdue University, 1916-18. 

On March 1 Mr. Frank J. Rimoldi was appointed instnictor in 
horticulture. Mr. Rimoldi is a graduate of Connecticut Agricultural 
College in 1913, and obtained the degree of B. S. from Cornell Uni- 
versi^, 1917. He has served as entomologist in the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, as fruit specialist at New York 
State College of Agriculture, as extension entomologist and horti- 
culturist for southern New England and as plant quarantine in- 
spector for Texas. He was made Assistant i^roiessor of Horticulture 
on September 1. « 

On July 1 Miss Helen £. Peck was raised in rank from instructor in 
English to Assistant Professor of English Literature. 

On September 1 Dr. Emma Gertrude Jaeek was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages. Miss Jaeck obtained the degree of 
B. S. at the University of Wisconsin, 1903; studied at Berlin during 
1905-06, and was given the degrees of M. A. and Ph. D. at the 
University of Illhiois. She has taught in Mt. Holyc^ College and 
was Professor of German and Spanish in Oxford College, Ohio, 
1915-19. 

On September 1 Mr. Lester E. ^^[(Mrill, B. S., New Hampshire 
State College, 1918, was made instructor in horticulture. Mr. 
Merrill enlisted and served overseas between graduation and his 
appointment here. 

In September Mr. Joseph W. Ince, A. B., Brown Uidversity, 1902, 
and M. A., 1904, Brown Universi^, was appointed Ptofessor of 
Chemistry and head of that depariment. He was instructor in 
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chemistry for one year at Brown University, was demonstrator of 
chenustiy at McGill University for three years, and then went to 
North Diakota College of Agricultiue, as Professor of Chemistiy. 

In September Mr. Henry Louis Jackson, B. S., Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology, 1905, and M. S., Hamilton College, became 
Profospor of Industrial Chemistr}'. He was instructor at the 
Institute for one year, Assistant Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Kansas for five years, State Chemist of Idaho for 
four years, and instructor in chemistry at North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College. In November, 1 0 1 9, he was sent by the United States 
Govomment as one of sovoral nutrition experts to France and served 
in connection with hospital and camp kitchens. 

In September Mr. William Anderson hoonme Profe^^sor of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering. Mr. Anderson obtained the degree of 
B. S. at Kansas State College in 1898, M.S., from the same institu- 
tion in 1906, and M. A., Cornell University, 191 1 . He was instructor 
in mathematics and physics in Kansas State College, and later 
became Assistant Professor of Physics and Electrical Engineering 
at Michigan College of ^Mines. 

In September Mr. Frederick J. Murray, A. B., Georgetown Uni- 
versity, 1915, succeeded Mr. Walker as physical director. Hp spent 
two years as athletic director in the Gloucester High School, and 
served in the aviation branch of the U. S. Army. 

In September Mr. A\ ay land M. Burgess, Rhode Island State 
College, 1919, was appointed instructor in chemistry. 

In September Miss Ehzabeth Hemphill was appointed instructor 
in physical training for women. Miss Hemphill is a graduate of the 
Savage School for PhA sical Education, New York City, and has com- 
pleted courses given by the Swedish School of Gymnastics and Mas- 
sage and the Sununer Camp of Physical Education conducted by 
New York University. She has conducted classes at the Savage 
School and also private classes in Swedish gymnastics and folk 
dances. 

On September 30, the War Department detailed Captain Alfred 
S. Knight as Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 

Department of Education 

It should be observed especially that an arrangement has been 
entered into with the Rhode Island Normal School by which several 
things have been accomplished. In order to meet the need for 
science teaching in the schools, for the training of competent teachers 
in vocational work in agriculture, science, and home eoonomicSi and 
for supervision of such work, a department of education has been 
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created, and all work previously done by the English department in 
psychology and education has been transferred to this department. 

To man this department, three members of the faculty of the 
Rhode Island Normal School have been appointed as Professors in 
the college as follows: Dr. Charles Carroll to the chair of School 
Law and Administration; Dr. Grace E. Bird to the chair of Educa- 
tional Psychology; and Professor Guy F. Wells to the chair of 
Educiition. These teachers will each give part of their time to 
corresponding courses in this institution. Reciprocally, two of our 
Professors, Miss Bessie E. Bcmis and Mrs. L. L. Peppard, will give 
courses in the Normal School. 

Furthermore, a course has be<^n laid out on the completion of which 
the degree of Bachelor of Education will be awarded. This course is 
composed of two years of work in the Normal School and two years 
of work at the College. It is so arranged that the student may take 
the first two years either at the Normal School or at the College, 
accomplishing the second two years either at the College or the 
Normal School. In other words, to complete the four-year course 
and receive the degree of Bachelor of Education from the College, the 
student must successfully complete two years of work in both in- 
stitutions, beginning at either institution as he or she may elect. 

The course is divided into three options so far as the College part 
is concerned, vis: two years in agriculture and the basic sciences 
on which scientific agriculture rests; or two years in science — 
chemistry, botany, zoology, geolog>% physics and bacteriology — 
plus certain work in foreign language and mathematics; or two years 
in home economics and its basal sciences. 

In this same connection and under an agreement with the State 
Board for Vocational Education, the college has undertaken the 
teacher-tr»ning work in agriculture and home economics. To this 
end four-year courses in these subjects have been established leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science. The first two years are the 
same both in entrance requirements and in content with the cor- 
responding regular course in those subjects. The last two years 
include subjects in education, pure and applied to vocational work. 
The vocational sul)jects are taught by the supervisors of vocational 
education appointed by the State Board for Vocational Education, 
vis., for agriculture, Mr. William T. Spanton, B. Sc., B. A., and for 
home economics, Miss Ethel A. Wright. 
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Attendance 

The attendance for the year 1919-20 is tlie largest in tlu> history 
of the college, numbering 342 students. Tlie entering class has an 
enrollment of 143, an increase over the previous year of 14 per cent. 
In view of tlie conditions considered at the beginning of this report, 
it had seemed best to limit our total enrollment to 340, and this de- 
cision was adhered to as closely as possible, necessitating the exclusion 
of some applicants. So far as possible all applicants from this state 
meeting our entrance requirements were admitted. The proportion 
of attendance from within the state is the largest by far tluit wehave 
had, being 83^ per cent. It is doubtful if it is desirable that the 
percentage of attendance from outside the state should ever be lower 
* than at present. A college should always offer some opportunity 
for more than a local acquaintanceship and commingling of its 
students. An interchange of students between states has genuine 
educational value not only in widening the Gfympathies and enlarging 
the mental horison, but also in producing betterments and strengthen- 
ing standards by friendly rivalry. 

The previous year was so abnormal that comparisons with it are 
of little value. Yet it may be noted that the number of students in 
the courses in agriculture this year shows a marked increase over 
that of the previous year, indicating a movement of return to the 
popularity of that course in former years. The registration in the 
engineering courses is 29 per cent over that of the previous year, 
and 23.6 per cent over that of the highest previous year in the 
history of the college. The standing obtained by our engineering 
courses in the opinion of educators is a matter on which the college 
may well congratulate itself, and its value to the proplo of the state 
is shown by the steadily increasing readiness to ;i\ ail ihomsolves of 
its advantages. The applied science course sliows .in increase of 
13 per cent, and the home economics course an increase of 28 per 
cent, while the new education department is just l)eginning to attract 
students. The total numl)er of women students has shown a steady 
increase throughout a number of years, and the increase over last 
year is especially gratifying, being 20 per cent. 

As a whole, these increases, taxing our |)resent capacity to the 
utmost limit, arc a gratifying indication that the college is meeting a 
genuine need of the people and that its value in opportunity for 
training for service to the state is being recognized and utilized in 
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ever widening degree. Especially is this evidenced in the increase 
from Providence County over the highest previous year of 31.7 per 
cent, from Providence itself of 36 2-3 per cent, and from Newport 
County of 75 per cent, and from Newport city of 17 per cent. 

Home Residence of StudenU 

Resident outside of tho State: Connecticut 6, Massachusetts 42, 

New Jersey 3, New York 6 ; total 57. 

Resident in the State by counties and towns: Bristol County — 
Barrington 2, Bristol 8, Warren 4, total 14; Providence County — 
Burrillville 2, Central Falls 2, Cranston 5, Cumiu'rland 3, East Provi- 
dence 18, Lincoln 4, Pawtucket 16, Providence 123, Sniithlield 1, 
Woonsocket 17, total 191 : Kent County — Coventiy 4, East Green- . 
wich 5, W arwick 4, West W arwiek 7, total 20; Newport County — 
Jamestown 2, Little Compton 3, Middletown 1, Newport 13, New 
Shoreham 1, Tiverton 1, total 21 ; Washington County — Hopkinton 
5, North KingiBtown 3, Itiehmond 1, South Kingptown 17,WeBterly 13, 
total 39 ; total attendance from within the State 285. 

Schools represented in registration of Ireslimari class: Bristol 
High 3, Burrillville High 1, Central Falls High 1, Cranston High 4, 
Cumberland High 3, East Greenwich Academy 1, East Providence 
High 8, Newport Rogers High 6, North Kingstown High 1 , Pawtucket 
High, 5, Providence Classical High 3, English High 1, Hope Street 
High 3, La Salle Academy 1, Technical High 44, Moses Brown 1, 
Warren High 1, West Warwick High 7, Westerly High 4, Woon- 
socket High 6, Connecticut schools 2, Massachusetts 20, New Hamp- 
shire 1, New Jerasy 1, New York 4. 

Finaneea 

In contrast with the flattering statistics of attendance which we 
have just been considering, our financial status is far from satis- 
factory and demands serious attention and prompt remedial measures. 
The two points deserving careful consideration are, first, that during 
the year 1919 we have not heen able to live within our income, and, 
secondly, that the needs of the year 1920 are much beyond what we 
have been receiving from the State. These conditions are the result 
of a cumulative process of increasing costs throughout five years with 
a stationary income to meet these costs. The college is now in the 
condition of a man with a growing family and a stationary income who 
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has finally exhausted whatever reserve in the way of old clothes and 
stored up vSupplies he nuiy have had, while his rent has been increasing 
and he cannot meet the costs of existence reduced to its lowest terms. 

During the last five years the college has reduced its expenditures 
on all controllable items like apparatus, printing, advertising, im- 
provements in equipment, etc., to the lowest possible limit, using up 
its reserves in these directions and hoping each year for better con- 
ditions in prices. These hopes have not been realised nor are th^ 
in prospect for the future. 

Let me point out that for the last five years the income from the 
United States Government for instrueti<nial purposes has remained 
stationary at $52,500; that the State maintenance fund has likewise 
remained stationery at $40,000 with the exception of the year 1919 
when we had $5,000 additional for maintenance; and that the only 
variable in income has been the current fund. This fund has in- 
creased somewhat over 1917, the total amount being $6,791.99. 
This difference is almost entirely due to the increase in attendance. 

It may be necessary to explain, in conxiection with the statement 
comparing 1919 with 1917, tiiat it is quite impossible to make com- 
parisons with the year 1918. That year waa entirely abnormal in 
finances as m everything else. The national government controlled 
both income and outgo. Even the headings under which we normally 
classify receipts and expenditmres hardly served their usual piupose, 
and these receipts and expenditures were swollen much beyond any 
amounts dealt with in other years. In all comparisons, therefore, the 
year in question has to be omitted. It is only necessary to recall in 
regard to it two things: (1) that, as was shown in my report of one 
year ago, some $22,500 of state funds were absorbed in the work of 
training men for the national army, and (2) that the net income 
was enough to cancel an indebtedness of $1,774.02, and in addition 
to enable US to commence the year 1919 with a credit balance of 
$2,^56.02. 

Comparison with the Three-Year Average, 1916-17 

In order to grasp the effect of the advance of the price scale in 
1919, it has seemed well to me to give here a table showing under 
analytical headingis the differences between the averages of expendi- 
tures in the years 1915, 1916 and 1917 and the expenditures of 1919. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE, SHOWING AVF.RAGE EXl'KNSES 1915-1917 AND 
EXPENSES 1919, ANALYZED UNDER HEADINGS 



Expense 


1919 


Difference 


Avcnce 1015-17 


ExpeDiM 


Leia Mora 



Advertising 

Apparatus 

Auto and stable supplieB 

Books and periodicals 

Comnionroment , 

Construction and r(>puirs. . . 
Dormitories and farm rents. 

Entertainment 

Feed 

Fertilizer 

Freight and express 

Fuel , 

Furniture and fixtures 

Gasoline and oil 

Janitor supplies 

Labor , 

Laboratory supplies , 

livestock , 

Postage, pimting, stationary. 
Salaries. 

Si'Ods 

Tclt jihono and telegraph 
Tools and machinery' . . . 

Travel 

Miscellaneous 

Electric current 

Kefivpds 



• • • • • 



$817.(55 
1,610.65 
518.07 
603.67 

342 38 
.5,214 95 
1,733.96 
767.46 
3,077 34 
568 01 
478 ft4 
10,844. 2U 
304.77 
924.54 
108.77 
15,321 . 4(5 
1,335.87 
92.25 
2,010.02 
50,049.12 
284.28 
486.04 
297.65 
1,645.45 
3,031.29 



$580, 
2,304, 



167.95 



726 

i.:m. 

7,145. 

2,405. 
195. 

3,933 
02 
810. 
12,147. 

1,877. 

1,606. 
381. 
22.6.54 

2,718. 

1,338. 

2,108 
68,368 
342 
929 
989 

1,726 

3,277 
498 
866 



571.88 



505.43 



55 $237. 10 

30 

44 

95 

:u 

8() 

20 

58 

95 

r^H 

88 
78 
36 
64 

16 
20 
48 
00 
40 
26 
04 
54 
65 
28 
22 
37 
81 



0003.65 
421.37 

33.28 
1,0.^>1 03 
1,930.91 
671.29 



712.52 



866.61 

.331.94 
1,303.58 
1,482.50 
682.10 
272.39 
7,332.74 
1,382.61 
1,245.75 



9,319 14 
58.36 
443.50 
692.00 
70.83 
245.93 
498.37 
608.86 



$112,717.65 $142,419.44 $2,026. 03 $31,728. 73 

—2,026.03 

$29,701 . 80 
or 26% 

It will be noted that the total increase in expense for the year 
1919 has been 26 per cent over that of the average of the three years 
previous to 1918. It is worth observing also that the increase in 
salaries has been 15.8 per cent; while the increase in labor has been 
47.8 per cent; and that of commodities purchased haa been 34 per 
cent. It should further be observed that of the $9,319.14 salary 
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increase, SI, 543. 58 is due to the necessity of payinp; larger salaries to 
new men and women than previous incumbents in the same or 
similar positions had been receiving, and these larger salaries had 
to be offered in order to induce competent persons to come to us at 
all. It will therefore be seen that the aggregate increase of salary' 
made to older employees had been S8, 775.56. That is to say tliat, 
in the two years 1918 and 1919, remarkable for enormous advances 
in all the necessaries of life, and marked by an Inerease of 47 per 
cent to labor at the institution, the salaried personnel of the college 
have received an increase of not quite 15 per cent. 

Even our labor increases do not compare with increases to labor 
in factory or shop or farms all over the country. As to the increase 
in material costs, it is incumbent on me to say that the only reason 
it is not larger is because we have kept down purchases to a degree 
that means an actual shabbiness in the outfitting of the daily life of 
the college. This is a subject on which I do not care to enlarge, but 
our people, students and faculty, feel it and casual visitors remark 
on it. Unfavorable comparisons are frequently drawn between our 
facilities and those of landgrant institutions in neighboring states. 
Farmers reproach us, for instance, because we cannot show the live 
stock of which other institutions boast, and their reproaches are 
justified by the facts. 

It may be well to take up in detail here some of the comparative 
items which may be commented upon. 

The live stock item shows a ver>' large relative increase. For 
several years special requests for an appropriation to buy land and 
stock were made. In 1916-17 a ver\' earnest effort was made to get 
such approjiriation. The \ early funds of the college did not permit of 
purcliascs from that source. Hence, tlie small three-year average 
of expenditun* under the heading of live stock. The rented farm 
during 1918 and 1919 gave a gain in the farm department of some 
$1,500, and the demand both from farmers and fi om the (lei)artment 
itself that this money be turned back into the department in the 
shape of live stoc k came with all the force of simple justice. Hence 
the expenditure of $1,338 for live stock in 1919. This expenditure 
should be kept up for several years. 

The increase in expenditure under the head of commencement 
will no doubt cause comment. The description of the commence- 
ment occasion as given later under another heading will explain 
that four different programs covering four days are grouped under 
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that heading. There were the annual exercises for the graduation 
class marking the close of the college year. Then there were the 

exercises commemorating the twcnty«^fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the college. In the third place, we held a victory celebration, 
welcoming back our soldier boys from the war. And finally we 

arranged a memorial service for those who did not return — our hero 
dead who gave their lives for their country. I do not believe that 
any citizen of the State will think the money for these purposes 
wrongly or carelessly spent. 

Such items as apparatus, constniction and repairs, furniture and 
fixtures, laliorator>' supplies, and tools and machineiy. which show 
considerable increases, in one case over 200 |x^r cent, are due partly 
to increased prices and partly to the necessity of restocking labora- 
tories and appliances in some degree at least. 

DeficU 

Under the conditions explained in the foregoing paragraphs it was 
impossible to continue the work of the college and keep within our 
income* This was foreseen in October, and a conference was held 
by a conmiittee of your Board with State officials. The situation 
was frankly explained, the alternatives being to close the college or to 
face a deficit. It was recognized by the conferees that the latter 
was the only reasonable course open to us. Every effort was used 
to make the deficit as small as possible; nevertheless the amount of 
the uncovered bills presented to the State Auditor January 7, 1920 
was $9,436.86. 

This result is explained as follows: 



The receipts for the year were — 

1890 Morrill Fund $50,000. tX) 

1862 Mornil Fund 2,500 . 00 

State Maintenance 45,000.00 

Current Fund 31,105.96 

Iti addition were used — 

Credit balance from 1918 2,356 .02 

Legitimate items charged to Morrill Fund in treae- 
ury for the six months from January to June, 

1920 2,020.60 

$132,982. 68 

The expenditures as per foregoing table were 142,419. 44 



Leaving the uncovered amount as before stated 10,436.86 
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Requests of the General Assembly 

By vote of your Board it was directed that two requests for funds 
be iniFoduoed into the General Assemblyi in Januaiy, 1920, as 



follows: 

I. To increase the inaiiitenance fund by 940,000.00 

II. To"add to the amount previously appropriated for building an 

agricultural and administration building the sum of 45,000. 00 



I. The considerations leading your body to request 80 large an 
increase in the maintenance fund were as follows: 

a. Inereaaed requirements. 

^1) In order to fill vacancies in the teaching force, which was grad- 
ually diminished from the year 1916-17 (when our student 
enroUment was nearly aa hose as at present) to January 1, 
■ 1919, it was, in every case, necessary to pay larger Salaries 
than the previous incumbents had received. The present 
payroll is $6,084 per month or $7;i(K)S per j'car. The salary 
total for 1919 was $()8,308.2tt. The difference between the 
present salaiy rate 173,006 and the total of 168,968^ wiU 



require additional funds for. 1920 to the amount of $4,039. 74 

(2) To make advances in salaries now paid in accordance with sub- 

sequent discussion of salaries at this institution, the sum of 12,000.00 

will be needed, an advance of 16.4 per cent over the present 

payroll. 

(3) To out teadiing needs for the (nirrent year, three additional 

instruotofs at $1,600 each are needed, making 4,500. 00 



Total of increased requirements $31,139. 74 



b. Decreased resources. 

We used in the year 1919 certain sums which are not available in 1920 as foUows : 

(1) Special maintenance fund granted by the State for 1919 onfy. . $5,000. 00 
^ Credit balance on hand January 1, 1918, from the militaiy 



operations of 1 9 1 8 2,366. 02 

(3) Amount of bills for 1919 and from the Morrill fund in the 

treasury properly belonging to the six months from January 
to June, 1920; said bills being payable from the Morrill fimd 

aeoording to law 2,020.00 

(4) Deficit as ]»evu>udy reported. 9,436.80 



Total decreased resources $18313. 48 
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The sum of increased needs and decreased resources as stated in 
the faregobg 18 S30,963.22 



The foregoing n asoiiinp; assumes: 

(1) That it is extremely conservative to estimate the same total 

of expenditure for labor and material in 192U aa in 1919. 
That amount was, as shown by the comparative table pi^ 

vioualy given S74,(I61 . IS 

(2) That, in addition to the salary payroll of 1919 68,368.26 

the increases of salary named under (a) should be granted, 

totaling. :. 21,139.74 

And creating a total expense budget of $163,559 . 18 

(3) That the existing resources for 1020 are as fdlows: 

Morrill Fund 1800 160,000.00 

Morrill Fund 1862 2.500 00 

Statutor>' State Maintenance 40,000.00 

(4) And that the receipts of the Current I*\uid will 

equal those of said fund in 1919, namely 31,105.96 

Making total receipts $123,606.06 

And leaving uncovered excess of expenditures over 

receipts for 1020, as before, of 30,053. 22 

$163,550. IS 

Salariei 

As this whole discussion so largely turns upon the matter of salaries^ 
I am giving below (1) some figures tending to show that our professors 
and teachers have been underpaid for some years back, and (2) that 
the increase asked for is far from unreasonable under existing economic 
conditions. 

(1) Our salaries arc bolow those of any other college of our class 
in New England witli tlie exception of the University of Maine, 
while our living costs, with the exception of rents, are certainly as 
high as and indeed probably higlier than those of the other colleges, 
since these costs are absolutely governed by the prices prevalent in 
Providence. While our people are not in the least inclined toward 
the method of the strike, yet they are seriously discontented with 
their situation, and some of our best men have made it known that 
they cannot remain with us unless something is done to increase 
their income. Should they leave, it would mean that we should have 
to go into the market of better paid men to bid away from these 
other institutions the teachers we should need. It is unfair, un- 
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economic, and inefficient to compel such changes of position in order 
that men may obtain fair pay for good work. Below is a table 
showing comparative salaries in our own and similar institutions. 

Salary Scale taken from "Statistics of State Universities and State 
Colleges/' published by Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. Issued June, 1918. 



Stale ProfeflBor Asst. Proft>ssor Instructor 

Connecticut $2,800— $1,600 $1,700— $1,200 $1,800— $600 

MaflBaehuBetts 3,600— 2,600 2,600— 1,000 1,600—1,200 

Maine 2,300— 1,700 1,800— 1,200 1,800— 800 

. New Hampshire 2,(300— 1,800 2,000^ 1.200 1,600—1,000 

Vermont 3,000— 2,700 2,300— 1,800 1,800— 800 

Rhode Island 2,400— 1,800 1,800— 1,500 1,500— 900 



It is a well known fact, of course, that these public institutions in 
New England do not pay the salaries that are paid by privately 
endowed institutions for similar positions. 

(2) The Increase asked for is 16 per cent on the present salary 
• scale. Many of our instructors frankly say that they are unable to 
live on their present stipends. Laborers' wages are in many cases 
more than what they receive. A flat 16 per cent increase would not 
bring their salaries to an equality with those now being paid in 
similar institutions for similflr work, and it is to be recollected that 
all over this land college men are leaving college portions in order to 
take work in industrial lines. Should our present instructors leave 
us, it would be difficult to find others to take their places, and the 
increase in salary that would have to be paid to induce men to come 
to us would be from 30 to 50 per cent more than we are now paying. 

II. The ^45,000 requested as an addition to the huilding fund 
is also made necessan,' by (he enormous increase in building costs. 
When the original nwd for the })uilding was recognized by the 
General Assembly, and the first appropriation was made in 1917, 
the building could then have been constructed with that appropria- 
tion, according to plans submitted at that time. As war was de- 
clared within a few days after the appropriation was made, it seemed 
to the Board not in accord with the demands and spirit of the time 
to proceed with the building. In 1919 it was seen that costs had 
greatly advanced and that the same plans as before would cost more 
money to realize in a building. A further appropriation was sought 
and obtained; the whole amount, with the exception of $5,000, 
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to be available in 1920. Now we find that the most careful estimates 
on the same plans amount to $150,000. To meet this need the 
$45,000 additional is asked. The most conservative opinion on the 
part of all pereonB consulted is to the effect that it would be un- 
economic to cut down the plans and build a stracture that would not 
meet the present needs of the institution nor be in keeping with the 
other buildings on the grounds. 

Discussion of the need for this building will be found in the report 
for 1916, where the discussion is elaborated in full detail. The need 
was fully and frankly recognized in the legislative session of that date. 
The conditions have not changed in the years that have intervened, * 
except that in th^ war time those conditions have remained in 
abeyance. Now, with the opening of the year 1919-20, when 
students have come to us in numbers never before equaled, when 
every facility is overburdened, and when we face for 1920-21 a still 
larger influx of students, the need is accentuated and emphasized. 
It would be a genuine calamity to young people of our state if the ' 
need were not met. 

As having: a general bearing on this whole discussion of financaSt 
showing that our maintenance request is not in excess of, nor even 
equal to what other institutions are receiving from their states; 
showing, further, that our building request will not place us on an 
equality in building facilities given l)y their respective states to 
neighboring landgrant institutions, I am adding certain statistical 
comparisons taken from a bulletin sent out by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and giving statistics for 1917-18. 

COMPARATIVE 8TATI8TICB 

I. There were five landgrant colleges in the United States which 
in point of student attendance were smaller than Rhode Island. I 
give them below together with yearly maintenance from the state 
and from the United States, total yearly income, and total value of 
their land, buildings and equipment. 



State Yearly income Total Value of 

Stete Popubtioii IfaiBtenaaee from U.S. Xooonie Flut 

Conneetiout 1^,926 195,000 $78,726 $360,220 $1,060,881 

Delaware 214,270 * * ♦ 1,423,129 

Mar>'land 1,308,240 101,658 110,658 242,124 H20f-,P,5 

New Mexico 410.470 119.606 99,102 257,530 :m,m) 

Nevada 108,776 145,034 92,221 274,275 883,155 

BhodeTaland 620,090 40,000 90,682 162,266 486,906 



*Not reportod. 
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II. The following landfirant colleges, although their attendance 
is larger than ours, are comparable because of location : 



State Yearly Income Total Value of 
BUUi P^dation Mainteowie* IromU.B. Iooobm Plant 

Maine 1774,914 $149,202 $101,702 $375,129 $961,326 

MassachttsettB 3,747,564 304.500 79,927 584,632 1,714,943 

New Hampshire 434,407 59.075 115.574 297,348 047,000 

Vermont 304,322 67,280 100,063 328,087 1,541,222 



III. The following landgrant colleges are receiving state funds 
far in advance of the amounts received yearly, from the United 
States Government: — 



State Yearly Ineoni« Total Value of 

Stnte • Maintenance from U. S. Income PlHiit 

California $1,979,058 $119,433 $3,486,025 $14,246,784 

Illinois 2,083,263 160,065 2,825,400 6,896,056 

Indiana (Purdue Univ.).. 663,058 140,483 1,204,183 2,340,000 

Michigan 561,000 138,086 1,004,760 1,616,027 

New York (CorneU) 743,645 333,386 2,759,965 9,694,280 



IV. The following are the only states that are not more than 
duplicatinjg the yearly income received from the United States 
Government by annual state appropriations. I have adde'd here a 
column showing how many centis the state is paying for each dollar 
of Federal money, and anotiier column showing income from en- 
dowment funds: — 

Endowment or 
No. of Cent* other Ineono 









Yi-arly Income 


of 


State Funds 


other than 


Bute 


Population 


Maintenance 


from U. S. 


to 


each Dollar 


Student 










of 


U. S-Fuada 


FeM,«te. 




2,348,273 


$102,445 


$126,761 




.81 


$21,440 




1,368,240 


101,658 


110,658 




.92 


6,543 


New Hampshire. . 


443,476 


59,075 


115,574 




.51 


39,865 


Tennessee 


2.296,310 


110,585 


134,536 




.82 


26,252 




4,472,494 




173,415 






1,231,901 




364.322 


67,280 


100,063 




.67 


35,890 


Rhode Island 


620,090 


40,000 


90,582 




.44 


2,500 



The foregoing tables would indicate that the maintenance appro- 
priation made in Rhode Island is much lower than that made by any 
other state in the Union in 1917. It will also be noted that, in every 
case except tliat of Hhotle Islaiul, wheie the state is not appropriating 
dollar for dollar for maintenance as compared with United States 
funds received, the difference is closely if not entirely made up by 
endowment or other income. 
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In tho case of Texas, the college has received from the state a 
inag;nificeiit endowment from public lauds that renders annual state 
aid unnecessary. 

Boarding Rates 

The boarding department, along with everything else, gives cause 
for constant watchfidness. The year started in with an overdraft 
of 12,327.29 and closed with a credit balance of $292.15. During 
the last two or three months of the year it became clear that the 
boarding department was losing money again, and the rate was 
increased to $5.50 per week to take effect February 10, 1920. On 
account of the frequent and violent fluctuations in oonmiodity rates 
it is a question whether it would not be better to have at the end of 
each three months a reckoning up of the boarding operations of the 
period and apportion out to each boarder his share of the profit or 
loss incurred. Our effort is to furnish board as nearly at cost as 
possible, and such a procedure would seem to enable us to approxi- 
mate more closely to this ideal. 

. Acting as Purchasing Agent for College Employees 

In this connection it is a question that has arisen in my mind 

whether, as the salaries in the institution are below those of privately 
endowed institutions and will remain so in the future, it is not the 
duty of the college, in connection with the operating of the boarding 
department, to purchase staples also for the college employees, giving 
them the benefit of the lower rates which the college is able to obtain 
and cnablingemployees to make the money they do obtain go somewhat 
farther. Such action has been strongly opposed in the past, but it 
would seem flint there is much justification for it at the present 
time, fully us much, indeed, as there is for buying nnd selling books 
for students. I wish that the matter might be given consideration. 

Fraternity Houses 

It gives me pleasure to report that during the year the Rho Iota 
Kappa fraternity has purchased the house on the north road built 
and owned by Fkt>fessorBoardman. They have remodeled it on the 
mside somewhat, and now have a very pleasant and comfortable 
fraternity house . For some years the Theta Chi fraternity has owned 
a lot in the village, and on it they are now building a large and 
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handsome new house. It is very encouraging to sec these evidences 
of initialu e, enterprise and thrift on the part of our student organi- 
zations. These new additions to the general resources of the college 
as a Goiomimity will be of very great benefit to the college as a whole, 
and reflect credit on the fratemitiee themselves. 

Athletics 

If the war has tau|^t us any one thing, it is the sacredness of the 
human body and the neces^ty of training for its care and develop- 
ment. No college course is wise or effective unless it includes train- 
ing f)f this kind. Here at Rhode Island I fear we have not given 
sufficient attention and time to this phase of our work. Moreover 
our equipment lacks in many respects the proper appliances and 
facilities for such work. Of the first importance, however, is the 
personality of the physical director. And here the difficulty in a 
small college, in which the duties of the coach in the various games 
must be performed by the directf^r, is to obtain a man who will 
interejit himself, not only in turning out a winning team, but also 
in th(' ])hysical development of all students. The latter is just as 
important as tbo former, and is a tiirect and decisive contributor to 
the building up of successful teams. 

Another matter in this connection is that time, not outside of the 
daily program, but within it and constituting a legitimate and 
recognized part of it, should be provided and assigned for athletic 
sportj^ and exercises. Our faculty has taken this matter up for con- 
sideration and will, no doubt, formulate a policy in this connection. 

Blanket Tax 

The blanket tax is a fee of ten dollars per year collected at the 
office from each student for the support of athletics, the student 
publication called the Beacon, outside lectures, the glee dub, and other 
student activities. Its administration is carried on by a committee 
composed of students and faculty. This tax has become insufficient 
for the support of these enterprises, and the students, recognizing 
this fact, petitioned your body that this compulsory tax on them be 
doubled. That some increase in this tax is legitimate and necessary 
seems well established, and I would recommend that further action 
on this matter be taken. 
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Retterve Officers' Training Corps 

Shortly after the opening; of the year proposals were received from 
the War Department looking to the re-establishment of the Reserve 
Officers' Training Corps. Accordingly an infantry unit was arranged 
for under Captain W. £. Dove, who was reappointed here during the 
first part of the year. In June, however, the department retired 
Captain Dove. For two months the position remained vacant and 
I became quite uneasy Finally, however, after several "false 
starts" at making the appointment and after withdirawing one 
appointee actually announced, ordered here and on the grounds 
for three days, in deference to the demand of another institution for 
the said appointee, Captain Alfred S. Knight arrived and took charge 
of the unit. 

A somewhat humiliating disappointment for us lay in the faUure 
of the War Department to carry out its offers with regard to the 
establishment of a coast artillery unit here. There was much cof* 
respondence concerning this matter; two or three successive in- 
spectors visited us and assured us of favorable reports, and subsequent 
letters from the department so far assured us that we felt wairanted 
in announcing the organization of the unit. Subsequently the de- 
partment, in reply to a letter making inquiry as to the detail for the 
unit, informed us that the establishment of the unit could not be 
carried out. 

Credits for War Service Men 

The year has been marked by the return to coll^ of some 120 
men who served in the army or navy either overseas on in our own 

country'. These men came back greatly matured by their term of 
service, with a wider outlook on life, frequently with practical ex- 
perience in the work to which their college courses led, and always 
with sound and rigorous training in the school of the soldier, in 
contact with men and affairs, and in the broadening education 
which travel gives. It seemed to the faculty only fair that these 
advantages over more immature an(l inexperienced students should 
be recognized, and accordingly, it was voted by the faculty that ser- 
vice of a year or more should entitle the returned student to 40 credits, 
and six months or more to 20 credits, on his course. 
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Camegie LiS^ Insurance <md State Pennons 

Communitatioiis from the Carnegie Foundation explaining their 
life insurance plan for college professors and instructors received 
careful and extended consideration from our faculty. It was their 
matured judgment that the plan poBeessed no advantages over com- 
mercial insurance sufficient to offset inherent disadyantages. 

• In this connection information was asked of the State Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools on the question whether members of the 
faculty of this college are eligible to share in the benefits of the state 
system of teachers' pensions. The reply was that they were not 
excluded from its benefits except in so far as the law provides that 
the term of service entitling the teacher to a pension shall be reckoned 
from the date of the teacher's state certificate to teach. As none of 
our faculty holds such certificate, although several of tiiem have 
worthily served the state for a large part of the term of service 
stipulated in the law, it is evident that deserving men and women 
are thereby automatically excluded from benefits which their fellow 
laborers in common school, high school, and normal school throu^out 
the state enjoy. I would reconunend to your body that some method 
of remedying the situation be devised, in order that the attractiveness 
of positions at the State College may to that degree be enhanced. 
In this connection it should be said that our teachers are at a dis- 
advantage as regards state favor in comparison with the professors 
of Brown University in that they pay taxes on every dollar of prop- 
erty they hold, while Brown professors are exempt up to the value of 
$10,000. 

SekoUsrthipe frcm 'Wemen*8 Clvbe 

It is gratifying and encouraging to })e able to record that in many 
ways from time to time the State Federation of Women's Clubs has 
shown interest in the work of the college and especially in our young 
women. We are under deep obligations to them for this interest and 
the exercise of their influence in our favor on more than one occasion. 
Especially do I desire at this time to acknowledge obligation for the 
awarding of two scholarships of fifty dollars each for women at this 
college during the year 1919-20. The recipients were Miss Esther 
W. Peterson, 1920, and Miss Amy A. Whitford, J920. 

The same acknowledgments are due to the Triangle Club of the 
State College* These ladies have in many ways been helpful to the 
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eollege. As an exemplification of this helpfulness they independently 
bestowed a scholarship of fifty dollars for the year 1919-20 on Miss 
N. Doris Kinne, 1922. 

ExperimerU Station and Exleruion Service 

The vork of these two important dividons of the college has gone 
on steadily during the year. Attention should be called to the fact 
that, as in all other departments, expenses for the year have been 
here, too, heavier than in former years. 

Work in the experiment station cannot be curtailed without 
throwing awa> the results of many previous years, because the 
period of such experimients covers a number of years, and conclusions 
and deductions cannot be made without the data of the whole period. 
I note with increasing alarm the steady diminution of the resources 
of the station. In 1917 the loss in tlie miscellaneous fund was 
$379.84, in 1918 it was $2,911.80, in '1919 it was Sl,222.21. The 
total drain, therefore, during the three years on the station miscella- 
neous fund has been $4,513.85, and the credit remainder in that fund 
at the beginninp; of 1020 is S957.05. It is evident that this procedure, 
without remedy from some sourre, will result in disaster before the 
end of the year 1920. A modest request for $4,000 for the purpose 
of helping these departments was noade to the General Assembly in 
1919 but was not granted. 

It is a pleasure to note the appreciation that the work of these 
divisions has called forth in the state. Farmers are deeply appre- 
ciative of the value of the experiments carried on by the station. 
Visits to the plots are frequent, and the work is a guide and inspira- 
tion to them in their own j)rocedure. 

The extension workers are eveiywhere desiied and welcomed. 
There is between the college force of workers and the county agents 
and assistants a growing cooperation and cordiality. The boys and 
girls' dub work is remarkably popular and successful. It is perhaps 
the one feature of college work in which Rhode Island is in the fore- 
front as compared with other states. We are fortunate in being 
able to secure as successor to Miss Gladys L. Meloche, who resigned 
in September, 1919, Mrs. Ida S. Harrington, who will commence her 
work here in January, 1920. She takes the position of state leader 
in home economics. Mrs. Harrington will be remembered as the 
very successful state director of home economics under the State 
Food Administrator in 1917 and 1918. 
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Alumni Advisory Board 

During the troublous times of the recent past the alumni advisoiy 
board has been comparatively inactive B( grinning with the year 
1920 the >)oard will undertake its helpful labors again. The board 
for 1919-20 consists of the following members : Harrj^ R. Lewis, 1907; 
Walter Doll, 1912; Hhobie L. Cargill, 1909; Lucius A. Whipple, 
1908; Marguerite W. Elkins, 1913; James R. £sty, 1914. 

The Commencement Occasion 

As previously pointed out, the Commencement occasion had a 
four-fold character. " 

(1) The twent} -fifth anniversaiy of the foundation of the college 
occurred in 1917. The entrance into the war made the celebration 
of the event in that year impossible. The earliest subsequent oppor- 
tunity to celebrate it came in June, 1919, and the celebration har- 
monised most happily with the victory celebration which we desired 
to have all our war heroes attend. Accordingly invitations were 
eent out to all alumni and former students. The response was most 
gratifying. Old students registered for the occasion and were en- 
tertained by the college. The program of the morning, June 28, 
was as follows: 

Presiding Officer, Professor Harry R. Lewis, 1907. 
Greetings by Dr. K. L. But tcrficid, former President of the College. 
Dr. H. J. W heeler, former Director of the Experiment IStatioa. 
Development of the Landgrant College Idea in Rhode Island, 

MUb Lucy C. Tucker, Registrar. 

The Stoiy of the College, 

Professor George E. Adams, 1894, Dean of Agriculture 
The Meaning of the College to its Alumni. 

Mr. Lucius A. Whipple, 1908, President of Alumni, 

kSupt. State Home and School. 

The Function of the State College in the l^diient ion.i! Systetii of the State, 

Dr. Walter £. Ranger, Utate Conmiissioner of Public Schools. 

(2) The exercises of the Ck>mmencement proper consisted of a 
Class Day Program, June 28, with a very successful evening presenta- 
tion of "As You Idke It" by the young women of the college; a 
baccalaureate address on Sunday morning by the writer, entitled 
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"Seeing Eye to Eye," and the graduating exercises on the Monday 
morning following. Addresses were given as follows, by Governor 
Beeckman; by Dr. F. W. MacNair, President Michigan College of 
Mines; by Dr. Zenas W. Bliss, Tax. Commissioner of State of Rhode . 
Island, and by Dr. W. C. Bagley, Professor of Education, Columbia 
University. 

The graduating class numbered thirty-two and in addition, as 
signalizing the twenty-fifth anniversary, honorary- degrees were 
bestowed on the following persons: 

The dejjrce of LL. D. on Jutlge Clark H. Johnson, former Chief 
Justice of the State Supreme Court. 

The degree of Sc. D. on — 

President F. W. MacNair, President of Michigan College of Mines. 

Professor W. H. Kenerson, Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
Brown University. 

Hon. Zenas W. Bliss, State Tax Commissioner of Rhode Island. 

♦ 

The degree of D. Education on — 

Professor W, C. Bagley, Professor of Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Frank E. Thompson, Principal, Rogers Higli School, 
Newport. 

(3) In welcome to the army and navy men returning from the 
war to the Alma Mater whom their deeds so gloriously lioiiored, and 
devoutly, thankfully and joyously to signaHze our nation's victony-^, 
a victory celebration was held on Mondaj*" afternoon, at which 
Admiral Sims was the chief speaker. Other speakers on the pro- 
gram were three of our own men ; one a private, one a lieutenant, and 
one a captain, who had all seen hard service at the front, two of them 
having been seriously wounded. They were Carl E, Fritz, Canadian 
Siege Battery; Franklin H. Springer, Lieutenant, 165th U. S, 
Infantry ; and Alphonse A. LeBoeuf, Captain, U. S. Marine Corps. 

(4) In oonmiemoration .of our honored dead who made the 
supreme sacrifice for their country a ample yet most beautiful and 
touching memorial service was held on Sunday afternoon. The 
speaker of the occasion was Rev. F. A. MacDonald of Westerly, 
hims(^If a war veteran. The soloist, Miss Bessie E. Birch, sang 
''In Flanders Field/' to music arranged by Dr. Jules Jordan espec- 
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ially for the occasion. After the address a curtain on the platform 
was drawn aside, revealing an altar over which hovered a cast of the 
Winged Victory and which was guarded by two soldiers and a Bailor. 
Up to the altar in slow and solemn procession moved twenty-three 
white-clad nuudens, each bearing a wreath of laurel. As each one 
reached the altar, she placed on it her wreath, and, speaking quite 
clearly and distinctly, pronounced the name of the dead hero she 

commemorated along with the formula, "In loving memory of 

who died to defend his country, the coUegB places on her altar this 
wreath, symbol of victory and undying remembrance/' After this 
ceremony taps were blown by two buglers. The effectiveness of the 
ample ceremony was almost too intense. The solemn repetition of 
the formula, varied only by the name of the dead, was cumulative 
like the tolling at night of some deep-toned bell. The exercise 
concluded with the singing of "Sleep, Comrades, Sleep," by the 
congregation. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HOWARD EDWARDS, 

PrewieiU. 
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Rbpobt of Rhode Island Statb Cchxbge to Buhbav of Education, Dbpabt* 
iiXNT of the Intbbior, FOR Year Endino Jumb 30, 1920 
Receipts far the Year tBlS^tBSO 



Fnxa State of Rhode Isbuid— 

For maintenance f 75,000. 00 

For building (additional) 5,000 00 

For paying deficit for 1019 9,436 . 86 

To match Smith-Lever fund 1,491.87 

1130,928.78 

From United States Goveniiiient — 

Interest on landgrant funds, 1862 $2,600 GO 

From Morrill-Xelson funds . . . • $50,000 00 

From IIjitch-Ad:mis funds 30,000.00 

From Smith-Lever funds 11,491 . 87 

93,991.87 

Fmni student fees and other aooroes — 

For tuitum and fees $8,234 60 

For board and lodging 81 ,589 . 77 

For misrclI;incou8 purposes ; 676 75 

For departmental earnings 1G,S80.G6 

For experiment station earnings 6,288 10 

113,669.87 



Total income for year $538,590.47 



Teaeking Staff and StudetiU 
Professors and instructors, 43 men, 13 women. 

Students — Graduate, 4 men, 1 woman; undergraduates: agriculture, 50 men; 
mechanic arts and engineering, 183 men; home economics, 53 womon; other 
divisions, 35 men, 4 women; unclassified, 2 men, 1 woman; short courses, 10 
men; total 284 men, 59 women. Enrolled for military instruction, 189 men. 

Valuation of I'lanl 

Bound volumes in library, 22,700; pamphlets, 5,000; value of books and 
pamphlets, $40,712.76. Value of scientific apparatus, machinery and furniture, 
$106,000. Value of live .^tock, $6,000. Value of land, $15,000. Value of build- i 
ings, $325,000. Total value of property, ?402,612.76. Acres ia farm and j 
grounds, 169; acres under cultivation, 60 owned by college, 80 leased. | 

Degrees Conferred ; 

First degrees — Civil onpirifH'ring, 5; clrcf rirnl engineering, 5; mrvlrmioul 
enRiiierrinir, S; chemical engineering, 4; apjjlied seieiiee, 7; home ecunomics, 9; 
agriculture, 14; total, 52. Advanced degree's, 2. Honorary degrees, 2. 

Ailranee and Progress 

Courses in education strengthened. Cooperative agreement with Rhode Island 
College of Education. New building under construction for agriculture and i 
administratbn. 
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OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 

1919-1920 

MRS. GUSTAV RADEKE 

THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 

G. ALDER BLUMER, M. D 

STEPHEN O. METCALF 

TRUSTEES 

Ex Oficiis 

His Bzcbllency Governor R. LIVINGSTON BEBCKMAN 
Honorable E. CHARLES FRANCIS, of m Staib Board of EDVCAnoif 
Honorable FREDERICK RUECKERT, or «bb Scavb Board op Education 

Honorable WALTER E. RANGER, CoioimtolfRB OV Editcahon 
STEPHEN O. METCALF, Treabubbb or Rhode Island School op DsaiaK. 

ISAAC 0. WINSLOW, Superintendent of Public Schools op PaoTiDBNcaB 
Honorable JOSEPH H. GAINER, Mayor of Providence 
Rev. WILLIAM H. P. FAUNCE, President of Brown Universitt 
PROFE.S80R JOHN FRANCIS GREENE, of Brown Univkrsity 
WILLIAM £. FOSTER, Libbabian, Pbovidbncb Public Libbaby 



.... President 
Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 



1920— 19i>*) WILLL\M T. ALDRICH 

191i>—1925 MRS. GUSTAV RADEKE 

1918—1924 HOWARD L. CLARK 

1917—1923 MISS LI DA SHAW KING 

1916—1922 HOWARD HOPPIN 

1915—1921 WILLIAM T. HODGMAN 



HENRY D. SHARPE 
JF>;SE H. METCALF 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 
G. ALDER BLUMER, M. D. 
HARALD W. OSTBY 
SYDNEY R. BURLEIGH 



COMVIITTEES OF THE CORPORATION 

Executive Committee. — Mrs. Gustav Radeke, ex officio; Howard Hoppin 
William Carey Poland, Theodore Francis Gb£EN| Hon. Walteb £. RanoeBi 
Albert D. Mead. 
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MvMum CcmmUiee, — Mbb. Gubtat Radbkb, ex officio; Stdnbt R. BublbxoBj 
HowABD L. Clabk, Wiluam T. Au>bick, William C. Lorxng, Houokton P. 
MsTCAi^t Eakus Rows, Seer^t^, 

Library Comm&iee. — ^Mbb. Gustav Radeke, «x officio; Mbs. Jbbbb H. Mar- 

CALF, L. EaBLB ROWB, GfiOROB P. WiNSHIP, ROOBB GlUfAN. 

Finance Committee.— Mbs. Gubtay Radhxb, ex officio; Hbnbt D. Shabvb, 
BrapHSM O. MaicALT, Jambs Richabimov. 

Nominating Committee. — G. Alder Blumbb, M. D.; Stbfbbn O. MwrcAUPf 
WnOiiAM L. HoooMAN, John O. Ambb, Wkbsibb KmoBT. 

Auditing CommiUee. — ^Pbbbtom H. Gabdnbb, Edwabd Abobn Gbbbnb. 



Department of Freehand Dravoing and Painting. — Sydney R. Bubleiqh, U. 
Amtbont Dtbr, Mrs. Evbbittb S. Chaffee, Miss Hope Smith. 

Department oj Decorative Design. — Ralph Leete Foster, F. W. Aldred, Misa 
At» H. Danfobth, Mbb. William H. Rbtmolds. 

Department of Modeling. — Miss Ellen D. Sharpe, J. Howard Adams. 

DepaHinenl of Architecture. — Prescott O. Clarke, F. Ellis Jackson, Norman 
M. IsHAM, John H. Cady. 

Department of Mechanical Design. — ^R. Austin Robertson, Hembt D. Sharps, 
John G. Aldrich, L. D. BtmLiNOAMS, A. J. Thoknlbt. 

Department of Textile Design. — ^Jesse H. Metcalf, Charles Sisson, Frede&io 
L. Jbnckbb, Jambs R. MA€Ck>LL, Hbnbt harm, Cbablbs R. Makbpbacb. 

E. J. LOWNKS. 

Department of Jewdrif md SOifermilMng. — ^Habald W. Osibt, Harbt CutlbBi 
George H. Houibb, Thbodobb W. Fosxbb, J. E. Stbakbb, Hbnbt Woloott, 

ex cffi/do* 

Salurday OZtMiM.— Mbs. Stbpbbn M. PmcAN, liliBS Mabib 8. Shujiah, 
John H. Mason. 



VISITING COMMITTEES FOR 1919-1920 



OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION 



L. Earle Rowe, a. M 
Roger Oilman, A. B . 
Lena M. Danforth. 



.Registrar 

Lilrrarian 



Director 
, . . Dean 



Mary Shakespeare Puech 

Sybil A. Fowler 

Charles M. Parker 



Mu.^eum Att(:uda7it 

SuperintenderU of Buildingt 
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FACULTY 

DBFABTHSNT I— DBAWDtO^AND PAIiraOffQ 

Howard E. Smith. Art Students' League. School ol Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. Pupil of Howard Pyle. Studied two years in Europe on Py^e 
traveling sdiolarBhip. 

DSPABniBNT n— niiOOBATXTIi DBSION 

William E. Bbigbam. Rhode Island School of Design. Pupil of Denman 
W* Ross. 

DBPABTMBNT UI — ^MODBUNQ 

Albbbt Hsnbt Amwa. Cowles Art Sdiool, Boston; Aeademie Julien, and 
Colarosi. 

DSPARTMENT IV — ARCHITECTURE 

NoBMAN MoiwiBON IsBAM, A. M., F. A. I. A. Btowu Univecsity. Ardiiteet. 

DEPARTMENT V — ^MECHANICAL DESION" 

John Augustus Taudvin. Rhode Island k::chool of Design. 

DBFABTMENT VI — TBXTILll DESIGN 

*HowABD FiiLUNt. Fhiladelidiia TsKtile Sdiool. 

DEPARTMENTS vu AND VIII — ^Jewelry and Silversmithing. Normal Art and 

Saturday Classes. 

Augustus Foster Rose. Massachusetts Normal Art School. Royal College 
of Art, London. 



LECTURERS AND INSTRUCTORS 

Oscar Allebaugh. Gorhuni Manufacturing Co. Department VII. 
THOKAa A. Abmstsomg. Crown Worsted Mills. Department VI. 
Chablbb S. Babninqkam. New Eni^nd Butt Co. Department V. 
Colin D. Barrett. Yale School of Fine Arts; Gorham Mfg. Co. D^Murtment 

VII. 

Albert E. Bell. New England Butt Co. Department V. 
Frances S. Burnham. Rhode Island School of Design. Saturday Class. 
Amtonio CmiNO, B. S. Teachers' College. CoUimbia University. Departments 
I, II, VII, VIII. 

Annie C. Clark, Ph. B. Brown University. Departments IV, A , \ T, Vll. 
.1. Andrew Clark, B. S. Rhode Island State College. Department \l. 
Helen £. Clkavks. Assistant Director of Manual Arts, Boston. Teachers' 
Class (Saturday). 

8. 8. CoLviN, Ph. D. Professor oi Educational P^chology, Brown Univmity. 
Department VIIL 

*Laavit of sbMBoe. Died Humty, 1980. 
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Mast B. W. Coxx. Art Studtents* League of New Ywk. Pupil of Kenyon Cox, 

William M. Chase. Studied in Rrance and Italy. DepiutmeiitB I, II,IV, VIII. 
Ellen A. Day. Brown University. Re-education CM-iss. 
John C. Dinsmore. Hope WohhiiiK Co. Departnunt VT. 

A. J. Dobbins. National & I'rovidcnce Worsted Co. Department VI. 
Hbrbbst O. D0B8ON. Atlantic Mills. Department VI. 

Chkbter L. Dodqb. Rhode Island School of Design. Department II. 
William N. Donaldson. Rhode Island School of Design. American Silk Spin- 
ning Co. Department VI. 
RicuABD O. DUMMER, A. M., Ph. B. Brown University. Department VI. 
Wtunum I. DcnrannT. Rhode Island School of Design. Departments I, II, 

vm. 

William D. Fales. Rhode Island School of Design. Department VI. 

B. B. Fernald, M. S. U. S. Finishing Co. Dopartment VI. 

Alma C. Field. Rhode Island School of Dt >i^;n. Teachers' Class (Suturday). 
WiLHELMiNA B. FoRRisT. Rhode Island School of Design. Departments IV, V, 

VI, vn. 

Ethel A. Frankun. Rhode Island School of Design. Saturday Class. 
Eliza D. Gasdinbb. Rhode Island School of Design. Departments I, II, VII, 

VIII. 

Ralph T. Gauch. Rhode Island School of Design. Department VI. 
Habou) F. Gduko, 8. B. Brown University. Jenckes Spinning Co. Depart- 
ment V. 

Hope Gladdinc. Hhode Island School of Design. Fennsyhrania Academy of 

Fine Arts. Saturday Class. 

Alice ( '.( Ilekson. Brown University. Re-education Cla.ss. 

Rudolph E. Griffin. Technical High School. Brown University. Depart- 
ment V, Saturday Class. 

Erannm A. Gubbt. Rhorh island s hool of Design. Pupil of Denman W. 
Ross. Departments I, II, IV, VI, VII and VIII 

William A. Heath. D. W. Watkins Co. Department VII. 

Arthur W. Heintzeij^an. R. I. School of Design. Studied in Europe. De- 
partments I, II, IV, Vin. 

Harrisok B. Hiul, a. B. Brown Universily. Saturday Class. 

Pbilip J. HoLTOK, Jr. Rhode Island School of Design. Dr partment V. 

John S. IIitmphrktb. Associate Professor of Architecture, Harvard University. 
Department IV. 

Nancy C. Jones. Rhode Island School of Design. Departments 1, II, VII, 
Vni and Saturday Class. 

John B. Keily, S. B. Brown University. Maintenance Bridge Engineer. De- 
partment V. 

Elizabeth S. Kent. Rhode Island School of Desimi. Saturday Cla.ss._ 
Hazel G. Kenyon. Rhode Island School of Design. Saturday Class. 
Fbbdbbic R. Knbip. Gem Engraver, Lapidist and Gem Expert. Department 

vn. 

Raymond W. Knox. Rhode Island School of Design. Re-education Class. 
Edna M. Martin, Rhode Island School of Design. Saturday Class. 
M. D. Mason. R. I. School of Design. Architect. Department IV. 
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F. E. Mabselin. Modeler. Department VII. 

Florence J. Mayer. Hho(l(> Island School of Design. Saturday Class. 
Jacob C. Millard, M. E. Browu Umveraity. Rhode Island Co. Department 
V. 

JoBBFH M. M06HBB. W. F. Fontaine, Aidiitect. Department IV. 

W. C. MuBTARD. Stone, Carpenter A Shddon, Arohitecta. Department IV. 

James F. O'Rourke. Rhode Island School of Design. Department VI. 

Luir,i P\r.\77.\. Franklin Procos.s Co. Department VT. 

W'ALLAt K C . Pahsons. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. Department V. 

A. F. pEARfiON. Lincoln Macliinc Co. Department V. 

Staklbt a. Fbicb. Rhode Island School of Deaign. Saturday Class. 
AiiCB R. Read. Rhode Island School of Design. Department I. 
Donald S. Reed. Rhode Island School of Design. Department V. 
Ellen L. RfjBKKT.-^. Rhode Island School of Design. Saturday Class. 
Frank M. Robitaille. A. C. Stone Co. Department Vll. 
C. Graham Ross. Brown ft Sharpe Mfg. Co. Dqiartment V. 
EuxL ScBWXiTSBR. Ostby A Barton Co. Departmrat VII. 
John Skalko. Union Wadding Co. Department VI. 
Clayton H Smith. Rhode Island School of Design. Department V. 
^^ iLLiAM Stkphkn. Glasgow fe'chool of Art, Glasgow, Scotlaud. Engraver. De- 
partment VII. 

JosBPH T. Taitdvin. R. I. School of Design. N. E. ButtCo. Department V. 

Matthew Todd. Eastern Bolt A Nut Co. Department V. 

Stacy Tolman. Uostcm Museum of Fine Arts; Acadeniie Julien; Ecole des 

Beaux .Arts, Paris. DcfiartnH'nt.s I, II, V'lII. 
Z. ft. TucKEK. Brown *k Sharpe Mfg. Co. Department V. 

B. R. Walohom. American &ckw Co. Department V. 

WiLUAM Wbigli. R. I. School of Design. George W. Dover, Inc. Depart- 
ment V. 

Hazel Wheeler. Rho<lo I.^land School of Design. Saturday Class. 
George Whitwam. New England Butt Co. Department V. 
Emiue WiLDPRETT, Ph. B. Bvown University. R. I. School of Design. De- 
partment IV. 

Harvey L. Wilson. Technical High School. Department V. 

Mabel M. Woodwabo. Rhode Island School of Design. Departments I, II, 

vm. 



ADMINISTRATION ASSISTANTS 

Cblxa H. Hebsbt, B. a. 
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Rhode Island School of Design was incorporated April 5, 1877, 
and was f<»mally opened the blowing year. In 1882 the General 
Assembly first made provision for free state scholarships at the 
School of Design, appointments to be made by the State Board of 
Education. From time to time the annual appropriation for free 
state schohirships has been increased until in 1920912,000 is available. 
In addition $3,000 is appropriated annually for maintenance per- 
suant to a revision of the charter providing for state participation 
in the management and control. Two members of the State Board 
of Education and the Commissioner of Education serve as members 
of the Board of Trustees. The General Assembly has encouraged 
and promoted the development of a textile department at the School 
of Design through an annual appropriation of 15,000, which was made 
$10,000 annually when the School of Design provided a building for 
the textile department. The relations of the School of Design with, 
the State have been harmonious, and a fine spirit of cooperation 
developed between the State Board of Education and Board of 
Trustees has assisted in carrying forward a progressive program for 
vocational education. 

The broad principles stated in its constitution well express the 
character of the work undertaken by the corporation and instructors. 
These purposes are: First. The instruction of artisans in drawing, 
painting, modeling and designing, that they may sucressfiilly apply 
the principles of art to the refjuin^nioiits of trade and manufactures. 
Second. The systematic training of students in the practice of art, 
that they may understand its principles, give instruction to others, 
or heromc artists. Third. The general advancement of art educa- 
tion by the exhibition of works of art and art studies, and l)y lectures 
on art. In the administration of the school all these purposes are 
treated as of equal importance. 

The gradual and healthy development of the school to its present 
position in connection with the artistic and industrial development 
of the state is evidence of the sound basis upon which it was founded. 
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During its forty-three years existence, no essential change has been 
found necessary in the aims originally proposed by the founders of the 
school, although various courses of study have been extended or 
broadened, and new courses have been added to meet the require- 
ments of educational advancement or to strengthen the quality of 
students' work. 

The school awards its diploma for the satisfactorv' completion of its 
regular courses in drawing, painting, modeling and architecture, 
interior decoration, in decorative, mechanical and textile design and 
textile eheniistrj', jewelr>' and silversmithing, and in normal art, and 
also affords opportunity for the special study of drawing and design 
by any person competent to enter its day or evening classes. The 
museum of fine and industrial arts is open to the public deXty through- 
out the year, with the exception of Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
Day and the Fourth of July. 

Buildings— Thp Rhode Island School of Design has 137,786 
square feet of floor s{)aco devoted to tlie work of its school and 
museum. The main })uil(ling, located on Waterman Street, contains 
the museum, the offices of administration, the libraiy, rooms for the 
departments of drawing, decorative design, and architecture, and a 
students' social room. Memorial Hall, on Benefit Street, contains 
rooms for the department of sculpture, and other classrooms. In 
addition, this building has a large hall seating 800 people. The 
Mechanical building in the rear of 20 Market Square is occupied by 
classrooms of the mechanical department and the machine shop. 
The Jesse Metcalf Memorial Building on North Main street con- 
tains the department of textile design and the lal)oratories of textile 
chemistrv' and dyeing. The jewelry building on North Main street, 
extending almost to the corner of Waterman Street, contains the 
departments of jewelry and silversmithing, and normal art. It is 
of reinforced concrete, four stories high, with a total floor area of 
19,700 square feet, most carefully designed in every way for its pur- 
pose. The machinery equipment is entirely new, chosen for its 
practical value, and presented by the New England Manufacturing 
Jewelers and Silversmiths Association and other friends. 

Museum — The Museum consists of eight galleries, three of which 
contain oil and water-color paint inus. and engravings; two contain a 
large collection of casts of the masterpieces of classic and Renaissance 
sculpture; one contains a fine collection of autotypes illustrating the 
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history of painting; one is devoted to collections of Japanese pottery, 
metal work, lacquer, and textiles; one contains a collection of Greek 
v^s and peasant pottery. The Colonial House forms a continua- 
tion of these galleries, and contains the Pendleton collection of 
antique furniture, china, textiles, and paintings. One of the rooms 
of this house contains a collection of paintings, china, glass, and 
silver. 

In addition to the permanent collection in the Museum 418 special 
loan exhibitions have been shown in the galleries since the school 
occupied the new V)uilding on Waterman street. These exhibitions 
have given the people of Rhode Island an opportunity to see repre- 
sentative collections of painting and sculpture by many American 
artists. Eleven large loan exhibitions of paintings by great French 
and Dutch artists have been held, and architectural work has also 
been shown. 

For the use of students, exhibitions of the work done in the leading 
art schools, and e^bitions of drawings in line and color, have been 
held from time to time. Owners of etchings and engravings have 
made possible exhibitions of these beautiful arts. In the industrial 
arts there have been arts and crafts exhibitions, an international 
exhibition of posters, and exhibitions of furniture, of metal work and 
jewelry, of medieval and modem textiles and embroideries, of Per- 
oan ceramics, textiles and miniature paintings, of Japanese stencils 
and prints, of book-plates, of pottery, carvings and of odns. 

During the past nine years there have been special talks in the 
galleries on each Sunday from December first to April first. These 
talks, given by men and women having thorough familiarity with 
their subjects, have been most successful in making the contents of 
the museum interesting to the public, each collection and each 
important exhibition having been the theme of a talk. An increasing 
number of groups from the public schools and from women's clubs 
have visited the museum and benefited by the regular week-day 
guidance in the galleries. This work has been facilitated through a 
definite schedule of appointments with all of the leading granamar 
schools in the city. Story hours for children to interest them in art 
and its original setting, interpreting the meaning of the collections in 
the museum and lihrar\', are held on occasional Saturday mornings. 
The number of visitors registered during the past year was 75,845. • 

Library — ^The Library of the school contains 4,210 volumes and 
16,420 mounted photographs and reproductions. It is in charge of a 
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trained librarian, and is open during school hours, when both the 
day and evening students of all departments arc encouraged to make 
thorough use of its carefully selected contents. The public is wel- 
come, and the reproductions may be borrowed by lecturers, teachers, 
or study clubs. The attendance from June, 1919, to Jime, 1920, 
was 7,597. Forty-four current periodicals are taken, including, 
besides the usual art publications, the best monthly magazines, to 
foster the student's interest in general topics. On the walls of the 
library are hung, from time to time, photographs and prints illus- 
trating various artistic activities; in short, the library is, as it should 
be, the center of the intellectual life of the school. 

The Rhode Island School of Design publishes a year book and an 
illustrated quarterly Bulletin. The aim of such a publication is to 
acquaint the general public with the current activities of the school 
and the museum, and the general advance of art interests in the state. 

Courses of histructiofi — 'I'lip School of Design offers diplomas in 
eight departments: the departments of freehand drawing and paint- 
ing, decorative design, modelhig and sculpture, architecture, me- 
chanical design, textile design and textile chemistrj', jewelry design 
and silversmithing, and normal art. One in interior decoration is 
also offered. Students in the day courses arc expected to do a certain 
amount of reading and study. By this means a keen intellectual 
appreciation of the work is fostered, and a desirable breadth of view, 
obtainable m no other way. 

All courses of study must be approved by the faculty. Records of 
class work are carefully kept, and each student is credited with all 
work satisfactorily performed. Special students are admitted to 
classes upon presentation of evidence of their fitness. Any student 
in good standing, when leavmg the school, may, upon application to 
the faculty, receive a certificate showing the amount of work per- 
formed. 

Scholarships — Since 1882 the State of Rhode Island has made an 
appropriation for the school, and the state has since made additional 
appropriations to be used in scholarships to be pakl at the scheduled 
rates of tuition. The state scholarships are for all regular classes 
except the Saturday classes, and arc intended to assist students who 
are not able to pay for school training. Application for the state 
sc liolarships must be made to the State Commissioner of Education, 
at the State House. 
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The city of Providence also offers free scholarships. Other 
scholarships arc offered as follows: By the Providence Art Club, an 
honorarj' scholarship of $100, which is given each year to tiie under- 
graduate student showing the greatest ability and promise in drawing 
and painting; by the Trustees a postgraduate scholarship, for fidcUty 
and ability; two scholarships from the William C. Benedict scholar- 
ship fund; the Walter F. Chassey memorial scholarship for under- 
graduates in the department of freehand drawing and painting; 
two Saturday moming scholarships m memory of Jennie Blachford 
LeGarde for \ni\n\3 of the schools of Cranston; one evening life 
class scholarship, given by Stephen O. Metcalf; twelve scholarships, 
children's class, given by Mrs. Radeke; by the New England Manu- 
facturing Jewelers and Silversmiths Association, an evening scholar- 
ship to the student in the department of jeweby and silversmithing 
making ihe most progress during the year; by the State Federation of 
Women's Clubs, a day scholarship; by the Providence Fortnightly 
Club, a scholarship in the Saturday classes; by the Providence 
Keramic Club, a scholarship in the Saturday classes; by the South- 
em New Enghmd Textile Club, a day scholarship in the textile 
department; by the Retail Furniture Association of Rhode Island, 
a day scholarship for the students in the department of interior 
decoration, also two evening scholarships for the school at large; by 
the Rotary Club of Providence, an evenmg scholarship. 

Prizes — The following money prizes of S25.00 each have been 
established for the department of freehand drawing and painting: 
The Lyra Brown Prize, the Ives Prize, two Beeckman Prizes, the 
Colt Prize, and the Augustus Hoppin Prize. The New England 
Manufacturing Jewelers and Silversmiths Association offers a bronae 
medal to ^e student doing the best work in each of the following 
lines of study: Jewelry design, jewelry making, silversmithing, 
silverware design, and stone cutting. The Utopian Club of Provi- 
dence offers annually a bronze medal to the student doing the most 
meritorious work diuring the year in the jewelry department. Herpers 
Brothers, Newark, N. J., offer an annual noiedal to the student show- 
ing the greatest improvement during the year in the jewelry depart- 
ment. The students of the evening classes offer a bronze medal to 
the best student in each of the evening classes of the school. 

Rehabilitation Courses — In the early part of 1919, the Rhode Island 
School of Design was asked by the Federal Board for Vocational 
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Education to take part in the rehabilitation of men disabled in the 
war. This the school decided to do, but in order to carry on this 
work it was necessarj^ to make several changes, to add to equipment 
in various ways, and to appoint a number of new teachers to assist 
in the work. The first man registered on March 25, 1919, and since 
that time 178 have reported to take up the different courses as 
follows: Mediamcal 83, jewelry 60, textile 21 , commercial art 4, crude 
oil burning 2, interior decoration 2, sign painting 1, embroidery 1, 
and architectural drafting 4. The nature of this work is quite differ- 
ent from the regular courses offered, as it requires a great deal of 
individual instruction. It was also necessary to form a class known 
as the three R's, giving elementary instruction in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Althou^ a few of the men have not been adapted 
to the work, most of them have pursued their courses with profit, and 
have shown a great deal of progress. 
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The report of the forty -third year of the institution not only 
discusses the progress which has been made, but also shows the lines of 
probable esquuDUsion. Many problems have aripon during the year, 
due to the peculiar conditions of the times affecting the educational 
program of our countiy, especially in the field of art, fine and applied. 
The trustees feel in consequence that the Rhode Island School of 
Design has before it steady progress in the direction of still greater 
service, expansion of influence, and possibilities of growth which far 
exceed anything which has yet been done. Our accommodations are 
in many classes filled to capacity, our equipment is put to full use and 
all opportunities of state and city scholarships are eagerly accepted 
by ambitious young men and women. 

The tremendous industrial activity during and since the war, the 
high wages, the demand for trained services, have created great 
interest in subjects of art training related to trade and manufacture. 

All far-Fccing citizens must necessarily decry this, if it means at the 
same time less interest in or emphasis on the study and practice of 
the fine arts. The broad principles on which the School of Design was 
founded are elastic enough to satisfy l)oth demands. Just at present 
the drift of interest is away from the fine arts, both at the School of 
Design and in general throuphouf the countiy. While all schools 
equipped for the service welcome every opportunity to he of service 
to trade and industry, they must at the same time offer all encourage- 
ment towards the fine arts courses. For now, if ever, America needs 
greater appreciation of art and beauty, and we can only hope that the 
fine arts will flourish as they merit. 

■ The statistics of the year show how much has been accomplished 
in teaching and influence. The total registration amounted to 1,782. 
The figure, which far exceeds that of any previous year, is greatly 
helped by the interesting development of the rehabilitation work, 
which will be discussed later. 
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The registration by department is as follows: — • 

Day aad 

Evening 

Freehand drawing and painting 146 

Decorative design 74 

Modeling 12 

Architecture 110 

Mechanical dcsi^^n and shop work. 439 

Textile design and chemistry ^ 203 

Jewelry and silversraithing 129 

Normal art 8 



Total 1,181 

Saturday elasties: 

Children 251 

Teachers 20 

Apprentioe 21 

Special cliisscs: 

Boys from Point street grainuiar school 48 

R^bilttation 182 

Voeatbnal studenta 79 



Grand total 1,782 



Uegistration of this size has meant incicast'd pressure on the 
administration, a larger teaching staff, a demand for larger classroom 
accommodations, and greater equipment. 

As in previous years the School of Design has received the cordial 
support of the state and city in the matter of scholarships, which 
have been given to those who otherwise might not find it possible to 
study at the School of Design. During the past year the state gave 
762 free scholarships, and the city gave 94. A small amount was 
received for voc ational work under the Federal Vocational Education 
•Act, and from the state appropriation for nickistrial education. 

Other scholarships given were received from: — B. A. Ballon & Co., 
Inc., Bassett Jewelry C^ompany, Federal Hill House Association, 
D. Goff & Sons, Pawt ticket, Gorham ^Manufacturing Company, 
William C. Greene Company, Jennie Blachford LeGarde, .1. H. 
Metcalf, Keramic Club, Ostby <fe Barton Company, Pennsylvania 
Textile Company, Providence Art Club, Providence Fortnightly 
Club, Mrs. Gustav Kadeke, Rhode Island State Federation of 
Women's Clubs, Henry D. Sharpe, Southern New^ England Textile 
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Club, Wolcott Manufacturing Company, Young Men's Christian 
Association. 

Several new schoUunshipB were started this year, including one from 
the Retail Furniture Dealers Association of Rhode Island, and 
another from the Gorham Manufacturing Company. The addi- 
tional appropriation of $2,000 for state scholarships, given by the 
State of Rhode Island this year, will prove to be a decided help. 
This is especially welcome in view of the increasing number of 
students who have been unable to obtain this assistance and have 
consequently foregone their training. The Trustees' postgraduate, 
the W. F. Chassey memorial, and the two W. C. Benedict scholar- 
ships were also awarded. 

The School of Dedgn, realizing the pressure being brought to bear 
upon the teaching and administrative staff by present economic 
conditions, including the high cost of living, has deemed it wise to 
grant general increases in salary to most of its working staff. These 
raises are a feature of the reappointments for next year, but were 
dated back to the beginning of the second term, which has just 
ended. 

. This tax upon the finances of the institution, coupled with the 
very great increase in cost of equipment and supplies, as well as 
general increase of operation expenses, have caused the executive 
committee to decide upon an increase of tuition fees in the school, 
misins; thnm !?H) in the day classes (from $80 to S90), and in the 
evening §2 ( from $18 to 820). The Trustees feel that this change is 
fully ju.stitied in view of the facts just noted. 

One feature of the year's work is the large increase in the body of 
rehabilitation students. Last year at this time there were nine 
registered, for the School of Design had just begun this work. The 
number during the year was 182, divided as follows in several de- 
partments: jewelry 64, mechanical 85, textile 21, interior decora- 
tion and architecture 6 and decorative design 6. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education has expressed its ap- 
proval of our woi k and has loaned to the School of Design the equip- 
ment of the entire new machine shop now temporarily installed, and 
used exclusively by the rehal)ilitation classes. The quality of the work 
done, the enthusiasm, earnestness and serious purpose of most of 
the rehabilitation students are such as to make the School of Design 
rejoice that it could bring its advantages to them, and count them 
among its students. 
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The desiiability of i^vmg these men training without long in- 
terruption has led the School of Design to arrange for a thirteen 
weeks summer school to run continuously, except for the month of 
August. The advantage of summer work has also been accepted by 

a number of regular students in the mechanical department, who can 
therefore finish up their course much quicker. This was trieid with 
success last summer. 

The year has seen several changes in the teaching staif. Last 
year Mr. W. C. Loring gave up his work as teacher. This nee-" 
essitated a complete change in the staff of the freehand drawing and 
painting department. This year we have had the benefit of the 
services of Mr. Howard E. Smith and Miss Maiy B. W. Coxe in that 
department. Next year other adjustments will be necessary-, for 
Mr. A, W. Heintzolman has asked for and has been granted a year's 
leave of absence. In January Mr. Howard Fuller, head of the 
textile department, died suddenly. The work of the department 
has l)een carried on for the balance of the year by others pending a 
decision as to Mr. Fuller's successor. 

There has been some slackening of interest in the vocational 
classes, largely due to post-war conditions, but it should be noted 
that the Saturday part-time continuation meciianical apprenticeship 
class has been eminently successful. 

The year has marked another step in advance of the School of 
Design. Work has progressed favorably on the architect iiral plans 
for new buildings, which in their present development have been on 
view in the autotype room. They are now in a tentative form, but 
show the great amoimt of study which has already been done to 
create a practical scheme of building expanmon which shall be fine 
architecturally and be particularly fitted to the complex needs of the 
School of D^gn. During the year the new jeweliy building ha» 
been gradually assuming shape, despite strikes, fire, transportation 
delays, etc. For its equipment with new machinery the New England 
Manufacturing Jewelers and Silversmiths Association has raised a^ 
fund of $15,000. 

At the graduation ^ercises on Wednesday, June 26, the following 
diplomas, certificates and prizes were awarded: Diplomas: De> 
partment of freehand drawing and painting, Harold Allen Colvin. 
Elna Philippa Hultman, Edna Winifred Lawrence; department of 
decoraUve design, Mary Sherman Hammett, Madeline Mayo Nicker> 
son, Maiy Alvira Rex; department of architecture, Donald Stenson 
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Reed; department of architecture, interior decoration course, Elisa* 
beth P. Guiney; department of mechanical design, Walter Valentine 
Brown, Nathaniel Aaron FeUman, Easton H. Hazard, Irving S. 
Hazard, Elvin George Hendrick, John Earl Knox, Oscar R. Lager- 
Strom, J. O. Erland Lundberg, George Howard McMullen, Brayton 
Rounds; department of textile design, Leo John Chevalier, Byron 
Alvah Coulters, Harold Patrick Mara, Howard Crowell McKenna, 
Wilfred Renaud, Charles Crapon Rines, Roger Stukely Westcott; 
department of textile design, textile chemistry course, Chester A. 
Baker, Arthur Veevers; department of jewelry and silversmith ing, 
Vivian May Howland; department of normal art, Helen Marguerita 
Belisle, Helen Richardson Edwards, Edith Mabel Williston. Nine- 
teen students received certificates from four departments. The 
prizes in the department of freehand drawing and painting were 
awarded as follows : Augustus Hoppin prize in day cast drawing, to 
Newton H. Alfred, honorable mention to Esther E. Pressoir; Lyra 
Brown prize in evening cast drawing, to George Magnan, honorable 
mention to Ambrose Lennon; Beeckman prizes in day life class, to 
Edward W. Dubuque, honoral)le mention to Gertrude C. Dahllof, 
evening life class to Charles G. Harris, honorable mention to Exene 
R. Meyersahm; Colt prize in the portrait class, to Edna W. Law- 
rence, honorable mention to Elna P. Hultman ; Tves prize in advanced 
painting class, f^ene R. Meyersahm, honorable mention to Hope F. 
Dimond. 

Gifts for the year were received from: — Atlantic Mills, Cheney 
Brothers, Henr>' Cooke, E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Company, 
Eastern Bolt and Nut Company, Easton and Burnham, the Fellows 
Gear Shaper Company, General Chain Company, Hammel Oil 
Burning Equipment Company, Inc., Hamlet Textile Company, 
Hope Webbing Company, W. H S. Lloyd Company, Lorraine 
Manufacturing Company, Albert Lorsch & Company, Mrs. Jesse B. 
Metcalf, National Aniline and Chemical Company, Steel Heddle 
Manufacturing Company, U. S. Bobbin and Shuttle Company, 
United States Finishing Company, Wandcuck Company, D. 
Watkins Company^ George Francis Whipple. 

The museum has seen much progress and satisfactor>' growth 
during the past year. The problems before it have been many and 
varied, and in their solution it has received the benefit of assistance 
from many sources. This growth is most gratifying and the museum 
has been of constantly increasing value to designers, students and 
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the citizens of state and city. An art museum is veiy necessary to 
the welfare of a community or state, espedally when it develops along 
lines similar to those formed at the lUiode Island School of Design. 
The institution is the custodian of one of the most important collec- 
tions in the country and it feels the need of laiger exhibition space, 
suitable storage, better conditions of installation, regisiration and 
stttti^ series. These are to be carefully planned for in the projected 
building, and the friends of the School of Design, while realizing the 
comparative impossibility of immediate building because of present 
industrial conditions, look forward to an early realization of the new 
museum. The year has been one of activity in the museum. In 
the matter of loan exhibitions a survey of the 22 exhibitions of the 
year shows that they have been varied in character, of superior 
quality and wide in their appeal to student and public. The fall 
exhibition of contemporary American painting compared most 
favorably with those of preceding years. Other exhibitions of 
paintings included those of the work of Stephen Haweis and Jonas 
Lie, as well as the memorial exhibition of Hcnr\' ( Joldcn Dearth. 
These are some of the most interesting exhibitions now l>eing shown 
in the various museums of this t•ountr^^ The exhibitions of etchings 
by Arthur W. Heintzelman and lister G. Hornby presented to the 
public exceptional opportunities to become familiar with these 
talented graduates of the School of Design, w'ho rank among the 
best workers in America. A new note in exhi})itions was found in the 
interior decoration exhibition, wherein the nmseum received the 
cooperation of P. W. trench Si Co. and E. F. Caldwell Co. of New 
York, and Ii vin<: and Casson of Boston. 

The field of applied design in industry was also covered by several 
exhibitions. These included Persian brocades, artistic printing, 
Chinese embroideries, textile and grapliic arts, basket r^^ and weaving 
and hand decorated fabrics. The Trustees feel the advisibility of a 
eonaderable emphasis on the exhibition of this kind of material 
when of superior merit. The complete list in det^ with dates will 
be published in the year-book early in the summer. 

Each year the list pf gifts and loans affords interesting facts. The 
list of friends who express in this way their appreciation of the work 
of the museum is always lon^;. The objects themselves are also 
varied in character, fpetkt in interest, and high in quality. The 
^ts include posters, jewelry (ancient and modem), sculpture, 
paintings, lace, textiles, prints, water-colors, pottery and porcelain, 
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drawings, Japanese lacquers, furniture, bead-work, silver, Greek 
vases and bronzes, and embroidery. Especially interestinp; is the 
fact that five important gifts were received from persons residing 
elsewhere than in Rhode Island, who showed their interest in the 
Rhode Island School of Design in this way. The two most interest- 
ing were received from Miss Theodora Lyman of Portsmouth, N. H., 
and the Misses Anna and Louise Case of IJoston. 

Two bequests were received from W. C. Benedict and Di . Edward 
F. Ely. Other gifts came from an anonymous source, Mrs. £. S. 
Allen, Mr. William T. Aldrichi Mrs. James Barr Ames, Prof. A. L. 
Ashley, Mustaplia Avidgor, Frank W. Bayley, Miss Alice Bowler, 
Mr. Charles Bradley, Mrs. John Carter Brown, Miss Jane Bucklin, 
Henry Buker, Mrs. Alfred M. Coats, Miss Emily Crouch, Mrs. 
Jetfrey Davis, Miss Ruth Ely, Mrs. Roger Gilman, Edward A. 
Greene, Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Greene, Mrs. Duncan Hunter, Mrs. 
W. B. Weeden, Estate of Sarah D. Kimball, Mrs. J. W. Lane, Mrs. 
J. F. P. Lawton, Dr. Augustus M. Lord, Estate of Mme. de Malt- 
chyce, Mrs. Jesse H. Metcalf , Mr. Lionel Moses, Miss Marie New- 
comb, Ostby A Barton Company, Estate of E. H. Pearson, Mrs. 
Gustav Radeke, Mrs. F. D. Reed, State Board of Education, Miss 
Ellen D. Sharpe, Henry D. Sharpe, Dr. George A. Spicer, Qrray 
Taft, the late Abby A. Temple, E. P. Wanen, and Mrs. Benjamin 
D. Weeden. 

The museum appropriation has again made possible the acquisition 
of many objects of a highly desirable nature. First in importance 
is the superb portrait of Manuel Garcia by John S. Sargent, which is 
placed among his best, and is an acquisition of which we may well 
be proud. Two pieces of sculpture also deserve a special mention, 
namely the fine Greek torso of Dionysos, 4th century B. C, and the 
Egyptian wall relief of the Late New Empire, an example of carving 
in red Assuan granite of the finest style. Two early American 
beech-wood chairs, of the Charles II type and dating 1675-1680, 
should also be noted. Other purchases included paintings, etchings, 
lithographs, medals, glass, jewelry and textiles. 

The loans for the year make an imposing list and have come from 
many friends. Aside from the canvases lent to the School of Design 
for the fall exhibition of American painting, there have been lent 
Egj'ptian sculpture, paintings, photographs, textile and graphic arts 
designs, printing, textiles, embroideries, bronzes, miniatures, medals, 
pottery and porcelain, Greek coins, etchings, water-colors, baskets, 
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jewelry and Indian arrow heads. Fifty-eight friends have shown 
their interest in the work of the museum through their loans. 

The museum wishes to express its appreciation of the work of Miss 
Celia H. Hersey, the museum assistant has had diarge of the 
gallery talks for the children ol the grammar schools in addition to 
her regular museum duties along the lines of registration, etc. Dur- 
ing the past winter the trying weather conditions necessarily affected 
the attendance at these gallery-taJks, >et the total for the year was 
3,129. 

The series of public lectures proved unusually interesting. The 
lecturers included Rev. Henry Russell Talbot, Rev. Richard D. 
Hollington, Prof. Fiske Kimball, Mr. Langdon Warner and Mr. Jay 
Hambidge. In addition to these lectures there were four Saturday 
morning story-hours for the children and their older friends ipven by 
Mrs. M. S. Puech. Especial attention was directed to the objects 
in the museum which were related to the particular story which was 
being told. This work of stoiy hours is a very important branch of 
our educational work. 

The attendance for the year totalled 75,845, which is very satis- 
factory considering the trying weather conditions of the past winter 
and the recurrencei of the influenza epidemic. 

These details show a continued emphasis on the broad principles 
on which the institution was founded and the Trustees are en- 
couraged in their vision of the larger and more influential museum 
of the future by the great interest of the public and the support of 
our many interested friends. 

The library also has prospered during the past year. For a long 
time it has proved itself iiidi£{)onsabIe to students and teachers. 
The museum staff and workers from outside of the school also use 
the library constantly. A glance at the list of acquisitions as pub- 
lished in the quarterly bulletin shows the wide variety of subjects 
covered by the library and the important additions which are con- 
tinually being made, not only through the several funds at the dis- 
posal of the committee, but by gifts from interested friends. During 
the past year there were added to the library'' 321 l)Ooks, 338 laiilem 
slides, 200 mounted reprociuctions, and 90 postcards. Of the books 
89 were acquired by purchase, and 205 by gift; 27 arc bound 
periodicals. The gifts come from many sources, chief of which are 
Mr. R. H. I. Goddard, Rev. Frank T. Hallett, Mr. Norman M. 
Isham, Mrs. Jesse H. Metcalf, and Mrs. Gustav Radeke. Others 
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were received in memor>' of Mrs. Ceorge Bradley, Mr. E. H. Hol- 
brook and Mrs. Sarah D. Kimball. As a result of the above addi- 
tions the present size of the librarj' is as follows: Books, 4,210, lan- 
tern slides 3219, mounted reproductions 16,420, and postcards 3,420. 

The constant use of the library has been mentioned. The statistics 
show that the attendance for the school year of eight months in the 
librar>' was ver^^ large ; the circulation of books amounted to 3,497, 
of reproductions 8,717, and of periodicals 509. 

During the year the trustees have been assisted by the cordial 
support of the state, and the work of the school has been facilitated 
by the helpful advice of its officers. Such support, together with the 
concerted effort of all connected with the School of Design to work 
for high ideals and give the maximum of service, has been the feature 
which renders the year of 1919-20 a veiy successful one at the Rhode 
Island iSchool of Design. 

MRS. GUSTAV RADEKE 
HOWARD HOPPIN 
WILLIAM CAREY POLAND 

THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 
WALTER E. RANGER 
ALBERT D. MEAD 

SheecuHve Commitke 

L. EARLE ROWE, 

Director 
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SUMMARY OF STUDENTS BY TOWNS, 1919-1920 



Barringtom 

Barrington 

Hampdcu Meadows 
Nayatt Point.. . 
West Baniogton. 

Brurol 

BVKBIUiYIUiK 

, Graniteville 

Harrisville 

Nasonvilie 

Pascoag 

Central Falls. . . 

Coventry 

Anthony 

Aricwright 

Greene 

Q^iidniiJg ....... 



CTeanston 

Arlington 

Auburn 

Cranaton 

Edfcewood 

Howard 

MeshanticutPark 

Oaklawn 

Pawtuxet 

Cumberland 

Ashton 

Cumberland Hill. 
Valley Falls 

EuftOT GRBBHiriCB. . 



14 
1 
1 
8 

10 

2 
3 
1 
2 

44 

1 
1 

1 
1 

6 
13 
39 
14 
1 
1 
1 
7 

3 
3 
11 

6 



RHODE ISLAND 

East Providence 

East Providence. 38 

Phillipsdale 1 

Riveraide U 

Rumford 9 



GLOCEaTBR 

Chepachet . 

HOPKIMTOir 

Ashaway.. . 
CentieviUe 

Johnston 
Johnston . 
Thocntou. . 



Lincoln 

Lincoln '. . . 

Lonsdale 

Manville. 

SaylcBville 

Nabsaoansett 

NXWPOST 

North Kinostowm 

Saunderstown. . . 
Wickford 

North Providbncb 

Centredale 

Greystone 

LymansviUe 

Noffth Providence 

KOBSH &iITBFIKLD 

SlatenviUe 



Pawtucut. 



258 



1 

1 

1 

8 
3 

3 
12 
1 
5 

1 
8 

1 
1 



10 
1 
14 



Providence 

Manton 4 

Providence 887 

Scituate 

Hope 1 

Smithfield 

Esmond 

GreenTille 



South Kingstown 

Peacedale 

Wakefield 

West Kingston.. 

Wabsbn 

Warwick 

Conimicut 

Greenwood 

Lakewood 

Longmeadow. . . . 

Norwood. 

Oakland Besdk. . 

Pontiac , . . 

Riverview 

Warwick 



West Warwick 

Arctic , 

Natick 

Rivecpoint. . . < 

Westerly 

woonsocket.. . 



Massachusetts. . 
Connecticut. . . . 

Miiine 

Now Hampshire. 

Vermont 

New York 



114 
4 

5 
5 
1 

5 



South Dakota. 

Illinois 

Minnesota. . . . 



4 
1 

1 

2 
2 



2 
4 
6 

2 
8 
1 
3 
1 
4 

2 
3 
4 

6 
71 



New Jersey. 3 



1 

1 

1 

Georgia 2 



Canada. 



Rhode Island i,610 

Other states 143 

Total l.'.'ia 

K^(isteTed in two classes 29 

Total registration 1|782 
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OCCUPATIONS OF STUDENTS 



Advertisers 

Airplane mechanic. . 

ApprentiGes 

Artist 

Assemblen.. 

Barber 

Beamers 

Beltmaker. 

Bkadifln 

Blue printer 

Boltmaker 

Bookbinder 

Brakeman 

Braas vnakae 

Bricklayers 

Bronzo workor 

Cabinet rnakrrs. . . . 

Carpenters 

Cement ^vork^B.. . . 

ChaufTcuia 

Chemists 

China painter 

Civil engineers 

GlerkB 

CoUedora 

Colorers 

Combers 

Commercial u^rtists. 
CowiBfuilf era. . . ..... 

Designemi 

DofTcrs 

Drauphtsmen 

Dressmakers 

DriUhaxida 

Dyere 

Efficiency experte... 

Electririans 

Electroplater 

Elevator operator . . 
Embroiderer. 



2 Engineers 

1 Engravers 

80 File worker 

2 Finishers 

2 Fixer 

1 Foklers 

3 Foremen 

1 Foreeter. 

4 Foundiymen 

1 Fuse maker 

1 Gear cutter 

1 Housekwpers. . . . . 

1 Hub and die 

1 euttera 

2 Inspectors 

1 Iron workers 

2 Janitor 

30 Jewelers 

2 Jewdry designers. 

1 Laborers. 

5 Lathe hands 

13 T^etter carriers. . . . 

1 Loomfixers 

4 Bfadunists 

90 Manegers 

2 Masons 

4 Mill operatives. . . 

4 Meat cutter 

2 Merchant 

2 Met^ reader 

16 Milliner. 

4 Milkmen 

39 Nurse 

2 Office boys 

4 Optidiui 

18 Overseers. ....... 

2 Packers 

5 Painters 

1 Pattern makers . . . 

1 Paymaster 

1 Fluurmacist 



8 Ph'otograpiier 1 

3 Photo engraver. ... 1 

1 Pianist 1 

2 Plasterer. 1 

1 Polisher 1 

2 Pressmen 6 

10 Printers 4 

1 Purchasing agent. . . 1 

2 Pipe worker. 1 

1 Rubber workers.. .. 2 

1 Salesmen 10 

3 Schoolchildren.... 29S 
Sculptor 1 

9 Secondhand 1 

8 Secretary 1 

5 Shipbuilder 1 

1 Shipping clerks. ... 7 
37 ii^'ign painters 4 

2 Silversmiths. 6 

7 Soldien. 182 

9 Spinners 3 

2 Steam fitters 3 

16 Stonecutters 2 

148 Stone setters 9 

2 Stone worker. 1 

4 Students 290 

64 Superint ndents... . 4 

1 Supervisors 4 

1 Surveyors 5 

1 Teaohera. 32 

1 Telephone 

2 operators 4 

1 Timekeepers 4 

12 Toohnakers 40 

1 Truck drivers 2 

6 Weavers 53 

2 Window dresaer.. . . 1 

1 0 Wood workers 3 

4 Yam boys 2 

1 Total 1,753 
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RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE OF PHARMACY AND 

ALLIED SCIENCES 



The first suggestion of establishing a college of pharmacy dates 
back to about 1870, at the time of the organization of the State 
Board of Pharmacy. At that time Norman N. Ma.son, a member 
of the Board of Pharmacy, in answer to a considerable demand for 
instruction in sciences related to pharmacy, and at the request of 
John Day Smith, the head master of the old Fountain street evening 
high school, Fftmdence, organised a class in phannacy. This class 
contmued its woik for one sdiool year. Mr. Mason thus became the 
pioneer in the movement to establish a college of phaimacy in Rhode 
Island. 

On July 25, 1874, a number of pharmacists met in the rooms of the 
Franklin Society and organized the Rhode Island Pharmaceutical 
Association, which recdved its charter from the General Assembly 
in 1875. At a meeting of the Assoeiaticm held October 11, 1875, 
James H. Taylor of Newport suggested that a committee be ap- 
pointed to examine into the expediency of establishing a school of 
phannacy in Rhode Island, and James H. Taylor of Newport, Noiman 
N. Mason of Providence and Enoch W. Yars of Niantic were ap- 
pointed as members of that conmiittee. On April 10, 1876, this 
committee reported to the association as the result of its investigation 
that there was ample field in Rhode Ishind for such a school, but it 
could not arrive at the best methods for its establishment. 

On April 12, 1880, Prof. Edwin E. Calder of Providence was en- 
gaged by the association to give a series of lectures on pharmaceutical 
chemistry to proprietors and clerks, and the class conunenced with 
twenty-seven pupils. These chisses were contintied nearly every 
year until 1888. 

In 1885 John E. Groff organized a private school for the study of 
theoretical pharmacy and pharmaceutical chemistry. In 1890 
Charles H. Daggett organised a school for the study of the same 
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branches. In 1880 iVanklm N. Strickland estabfished a laboratoiy 
and ofganised a school for practical demonstration in both branches. 

On July 8, 1896, Charles H. Daggett of Providence at tiie semi^ 
annual meeting of the association stated that, from his experience in 
teaching private classes in phannaceutical chemistiy in Rhode 
Island, he believed that a college of pharmacy should be established 
in the state and that there was ample field for one. James O'Hare 
of Ftovidence and Frank A. Jackson of Woonsoeket were of the same 
belief and spoke at length uponihe subject, after which a committee 
of three, consisting of Messrs. O'Hare, Jackson and Daggett, was 
appointed to investigate the matter and report to the association 
upon the advisability of the establishment of such a college. At the 
meeting held January 13, 1897, the committee reported as the result 
of its inquiries that it considered a college of pharmacy in Rhode 
Island both desirable and feasible. The association voted that such 
was also the sense of its members, and the president appointed a 
committee of ten to make the necessary arrangements for its estab- 
lishment. After due consideration the committee deemed it advisa- 
ble if possible to place the proposed college of pharmacy under the 
control of Brown University. In the meantime a preliminaiy course 
in chemistry and botany was suggested, to be given under the man- 
agement of the department of the university extension of Brown 
University. They consulted with the officers of that institution 
regarding such arrangements, with the result that a course of lec- 
tures in botany by Mr. Metcalf and general chemistry by Prof. Calder 
was given in 1898. The number attending these lectures was quite 
satisfactory and the results beneficial. A change in the presidency 
of the university occurred at alx)ut this time with an accompanying 
change in college plans, and made the continuation of the course 
impracticable. 

The committee then decided that if a college of pharmacy was to be 
estabUshed it must l>e done by the pharmacists themselves and wholly 
independent of any institution of learning. Working upon this line 
it applied to the General Assembly for a charter for tiie Rhode Island 
Ck>llege of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences. The charter was granted 
in 1902, a college corporation was organised, college officers were 
elected and committees were appointed to complete plans for the 
college. The college established itself at 24 North Main Street, 
Plovidence, where with lecture room and well-equipped laboratories 
it began its work October 7, 1902. Thus after more than thirty 
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years of Gontinuous effort upon the part of a few men, but with the 
good will of all the pharmacists of the state and the Rhode Island 
State Pharmaoeutical Association, a college of pharmacy was estab- 
lished in Rhode Island. 

In the summer of 1905 the trustees and corporation purchased the 
building at 112 Angell street, comer of Brown street, but owing to 
the rapid growth of this college and the need of a more central 
location the corporation secured in 1910 the property at 242-244 
North Main street, where the college now holds its sessions. 

The General Assembly of 1916 voted to establish state free scholar- 
ships at Rhode Ishind College of Phannacy and Allied Sdences, and 
appropriated 91,000 annually to be expended under the direction of 
the State Board of Education for this purpose. In 1920 the General 
Assembly increased the annual appropriation to $2,000. 

The enrolhnent for 1910-1920 included one graduate student, 25 
seniors, 29 juniors, and 53 freshmen. Since its organization the 
college has graduated 278 persons, most of whom are engaged in 
pharmacy. 
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The school work the past year has l)eeii pursued, as in previous 
years, with the one definite purpose of promoting; the well-being 
of the pupils committed to our trust, and giving to them the best 
possible opportunity for a common school, vocational and industrial 
education essential to position in the social and conamercial world. 

Our institute (lifferentiates from every other class of private or 
public school; it is unique and dissimilar because of the distinctive 
characteristics of our pupils. And, too, it is not exclusively and 
essentially a school, but it is, in the most important significance to 
the boys and girls, both a home and a school. 

It provides the very best for our c hildren, who are handicapped by 
nature in the deprivation of speech and hearing, and who, notwith- 
standing this fact, are developed and educated mentally bej^ond 
what was once considered a possibility. Brought to our home and 
school in very young life — five or six years of age — speech is pro- 
duced, elementaty education is begun and is carried through its 
various grades up to the completion of the grammar grades. The 
attempt is heing made this year to carry our graduating class to 
the finish of the first year of the high school commercial course. 
Our graduates rank with graduates from any other school of equal 
grade. Demonstration of this fact is evident in the lives of the 
boys and girls who have gone out from our school into social and 
business activities. This is posnble because of the devoted patience, 
kindness and persistence of our untiring teachers. 

It is not glorification but a matter of simple justice to say that the 
teacher of the deaf child is a heroine of self-sacrifice and enduring 
courage. Avocations far pleasanter and much easier of pursuit are 
open to these ambitious youi^ women who comprise our teaching 
force. True, indeed, is this of our several employees, each of whom, 
in his or her department, labors for the good of our family of boys 
and girls. 

•Extracts. 
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Thus carefully educated in our siiiool, our boys and girls, in our 
home life, are g^iven equal attention and are most helpfully instructed 
in important lines of self-betterment. Under the direction of the 
matron, supervisors and special teachers our girl pupils are traiiied 
in useful lines of domestie sdence, or, perhaps better stated, In 
practical knowledge of homennaking. 

Home-making, as is well understood, combines the teaching and 
' training in every branch of home life incident to the daily routine 
of housekeeping. In this important industry, for industry it is, no 
detail is ever overlooked, the iprls being given instruction which 
will prove invaluable to them in theur future experiences. 

Sewing, a branch so important in a girl's education, is tauglit by 
a competent instructor, and the results obtained by this training 
are mutually valuable to the institute and to our children. Gar- 
ments, bedtfing and other home necesmties axe in this way amply 
provided. 

In sloyd and in shop work our boys acquire the essentials of trade 
profession, and attain most creditable results in skilled handicraft 
and excellent workmanship. Throughout our various buildings are 
tangible evidences of this practical training. The dining sets — 
tables, chairs, and other furniture in the principal's and teachers' 
dining-^ooms of our recently constructed building are striking 
examples of this serviceable work. 

Our new building, provided as a home for our principal and for 
our teachers, is proving its unquestionable need and value. 

Complimentar\^ and valuable to our institute are our divisions of 
boys and girls, each organized into a company of scouts. Each 
company is enthusiastic, and derives great pleasure in the drilling 
and manopuvering incident to its organization. Under the tutelage 
of a competent director the morale is stimulated and a high order of 
discipline is obtained. 

Upkeep of the property demands and receives the close attention 
of the trustees. Economy, combined with necessity, that the 
property shall be kept in as nearly a perfect condition as possible 
is the policy of the board. Whenever it is feasible we use our own 
employees, with the help of the boys, in the matter of repairs. This 
is of frequent occurrence, and serves the useful ])urpose of conserving 
our home affairs. It also instructs our boys in helpful trade hues. 
In painting we have especially proven the wisdom of such action. 
• Employing a painter, skilled in the trade, purchasing needed materials. 
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we use some of our boys to aid in the painting. These boys enjoy 
this work, while it trains them in an interesting and useful vocation. 

Careful oversight ami inspection of the school, visits to our school- 
rooms, listening to recitations, personal inspection of all the numerous^ 
branches in operation at the institute commanfl and receive the close 
attention of the trustees. A special visitation and inspection was so 
made in June last. We are glad to confidently express the opinion 
that ever\' avenue of endeavor is Ijcing conscientiously promoted, 
teaching is faithfully imparted, nnd best results are accomplished 
to the permanent benefit of our pupils. 

It is most gratifying to report that the health of our children 
during the past year has been conspicuously satisfactory'. No 
serious illnesses; only slight ailments, such as are common to yoimg 
life. The cost for such has been remarkably small. Our physician^ 
our dentist, our aurist, and our oculist have all been diligent in 
caring for the physical needs of our pupil family. 

Children defective in speech and in hearing — especially in hearing. 
— are sought in every section of our state and are brought to our 
school and home for their all-round training and welfare. In most 
cases parents cooperate with us in this all important advantage 
to their little ones, and are expressively grateful for the inestimaV)le 
help which obtains in their future lives. It is compulsoiy that 
parents shall place their deaf children in our school, whicli the state 
has so liberally equipped and generously maintains for their use. 
There is a state law which defines and emphasizes ihis obligation. 
There is a phase of experience at our institute, on the part of parentis, 
which is specially regrettable. Some parents think, exercising a 
mistaken judgment, that it is needless to continue a child throughout 
the full course of instruction provided by our school. The thought 
of the parent, evidently, is that a boy, early in life, ought to be at 
work and be earning towards his livelihood. His future welfare is 
overlooked and forgotten. Or, it may be, the bo} desires to go to 
work, and parents yield to his desire rather than advise him that 
it is better for him that he should continue in school to the finish. 

In the administration of the finances of the institute the trustees 
have exercised a guarded oversight. To conduct its various affairs, 
so that it shall afford the best possible return in the interest of the 
pupils, and at the same time to conserve expenses, has been their 
vigikuit aim. 
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It is a Silt isf act ion to report tliat our approjiriMtions for the past 
year have not \wvn overdrawn. We are eonipf^lled to report, how- 
ever, that under present ronditions, with hijrh costs obtaining: in all 
our daily operations, an int t< asc of appropriation for om work is 
absolutely imperative. We have faithfid, exp(Mienced employees, 
and an excellent corps of teachers, whose services must he retained. 
Fairness to tlie state whom we serve, and to those who render us 
their services, is the impelling factor which forces this i.ssue. 
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The compulsory law requires the attendance at school of deaf 
children until the age of 18 years, but in many cases deaf pupils 
would be greatly benefited by an additional year or two of school 
training. Parents are urged to allow their deaf children to remain 
in school until graduation. 

Education begins with life. Touch first ministers to it, after- 
wards sight and then hearing. Deprived of the sense of hearing, 
deaf children are barred from much of nature's teachings and their 
development of mind is retarded. The earlier education is that of 
the family and home, but in consequence of his deafness the deaf 
child, even in the best of homes, shut off from the natural avenue 
of communication with his kind, can form only the most meagre 
concepts. 

The child comes to school at the age of about five years, often 
spoiled and self-willed, with no speech — ^no knowledge or use of 

language — no means of conmiunication except by natural gestures. 
His education !h uins five years later than that of his brother who 
hears, and he should be granted a period for training and development 
at least five years longer. 

It requires from twelve to fourteen years to complete our course 
of study. The earlier years, five or six at least, must be devoted 

to the teaching of speech and language. After a command of simple 
English is acquired the work is similar to that in the public schools 
for the hearing, and many of the same textbooks are used, but the 
progress is slower, for time must be given all through the coui-se to 
perfect the speech and Up reading and to broaden the understandinjg 
of language. 

We continue to find the use of musical instruments invaluable in 
developing and training the voices of deaf children. The younger 
clas.ses have a period each day of this work under a special teacher, 
and other classes have one or two periods a week each. 

Hard of hearing pupils who enter the school, and j)upils who 
have lost their hearing after attending school, are placed in classes 
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where their ^^ra(Ie work may be continued and they are given special 
instruction in speech-reading — "lip-reading," as it is more coui- 
monly called. 

In cases when such pupils become very proficient in lip reading, 
after a few years they may return to the public schools to complete 
their education. 

Every effort is made to develop and cultivate the habit of reading 
by the pupils. Suitable books are provided for all grades. Over 
one hundred volumes have been added recently to our school library, 
from which the pupils draw books under the supervision of their 
teachers. A small library has been started in the pupils' living- 
rooms^ main building, to which the pupils have access at all times. 

We are making the industrial training of our pupils a vital part 
of their education. The opening of the new residence building a 
year ago, has afforded a splendid opportunity to teach the older girls 
every branch of home-making and house-keeping. Nineteen girls — 
in rotating groups — are learning the proper care of sleeping rooms, 
living-rooms and dining-rooms, the art of bed-making, serving and 
waiting at table, dish-washing, etc. In this well arranged, bright 
and attractive home these girls, woridng with and under the super- 
vision of the principal and teachers, are forming ideals and acquiring 
knowledge they could not have under former conditions. 

A class of twelve girls has practical instruction in preparing meals — 
studying the proper combination of foods, the elimination of waste, 
baking, etc. A room — larger and better ventilated than the one 
formerly used for the class in cooking — has been fitted up in the 
basement of the main l)uil(ling. This was made possible by moving 
the linen room to tlu* liascmcnt of the new building. 

A class of twelve girls has instruction in fine ironing one afternoon 
each week, in a room pro|)crly fitted up f{)r the work. It is the 
purpose of the atlminist ration to dignify all branches of household 
w'ork and to show that it need not be drudgery and may be done 
under pleasant, attractive coiulitions. 

Then^ are two class(>s receiving instruction in sewing, each meeting 
two afternoons a week, and on one afternoon the older girls form a 
class in dressmaking, and tlie younger girls have instruction in 
mending. 

Two classes in primary woodworking work in the afternoon of 
each school day each for one hour, under Mr. lli'Uherg, instructor. 
They learn to saw, to plane, to drive nails, to make joints, etc., and 
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particular attention is given to the names of tools used and to the 
language of the work. The older boys work at cabinet making and 
general carpentrj- under Mr. Clark, instructor. The articles made 
are used in the institute mostly. 

Two or three boys have developed considerable aptitude for paint- 
ing, and with assistance in the mixing of paint, etc., have done con- 
siderable of the indoor woik. I believe this to be an industry that 
we might profitably add to our course in industrial training. 

Religious training of all children is continued as formerly. 

At the close of the last school year, in June, three teachers left us 
— ^Miss Sayward, Miss Wirgman and Miss Coleman. Miss Helen 
Bailey, B. A., trained at Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C; 
Miss Gertrude Kling, from the Pennsylvania School; Miss Louise 
Morrow, from the North Carolina School, and Miss Wilma Shillady, 
from the Texas School, were appcnnted. Miss Shillady has had 
special training for vibration and rhythm work and has been doing 
this work with the primaiy classes in addition to the grade work of 
one class. There were three changes in the supervising corps, Mips 
Greene, Mrs. MacKay and Miss Thonuis taking places made vacant. 
The demand for better pay for officers and teachers in schools for the 
deaf all over the countrj' makes it imperative to increase the salaries 
paid in the Rhode Island Institute for the Deaf if we are to retain 
our corps and keep up pur standard. Young men and women are 
not coining into the work as formerly, there are so many more 
attractive opportunities with better pay offered them. The supply 
of teachers and teachers in training is not equal to the demand. I 
recommend that our scale of salaries for teachers l)e amended — in- 
creasing the minimum salary to be paid, advancing the scale of 
increase, shortening the time to reach the maximum and increasing 
the maximum. The salaries of officers anil heads of departments 
should also l)e increased to enable them to UK'et the cost of living 
according to ti uir several positions. For salaries and wages an 
increase in appropriation is asked. 

ANNA C. KURD, 

Principal, 
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THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PENAL AND 

CHARITABLE COMMISSION* 



The commission t'omplclcs its third year with an increasingly 
profomid sense of its re<|K)!i<ihilities and in a spirit of optimism 
regarding its opportunities t( h sci vice The commission believes that 
the business administration of the state institutions under its charge 
is being steadily bettered, that the high aims of modern penolog^^ 
and philanthrophy are being kept in sight, and that the spirit of 
loyal cooperation is being highly devi'loped among the of]icei*s and 
employees of the state's penal and charitable dej)aitment. 

The casual visitor to our state institutions will icailily appreciate 
the value of physical improvements. He will approve the ui)keep 
of the property, good sanitation, and rescue of the older buildings 
from conditions of palpable disrepair, the consolidation of power 
and heating plants in order to obtain economy, and similar evidences, 
readily seen, that the various properties are in a condition creditable 
to a self-respecting state. The commission tries to save dollars, but 
it would rather save a man or a woman. It wants to see the plants in 
Cranston, Providence, and Exeter a credit to Rhode Island, standing 
like so many Temples of Refonn, Education and Philanthropy. But 
it is even more desirable that its work should be represented in recon- 
structed Living Temples in the morals, minds and bodies of those 
who have been ministered to by these public administrations. For 
it is better to minister than to administer. , 

Within the possibilities of its financial resources the commission has 
made certain advances in the salaries of officers and employees during 
the year, each advance being based on the individual merits of the 
case and according to well defined rules adopted by the commission. 
The upward tendency of wages in all callings cannot be ignored by 
the managers of pul)lic institutions. Justice to faithful emploj'ees 
and to the state which employs them demands that new economic 
conditions be recognized. It has been with great difficulty thai the 

*£xtracU. 
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organization of the several institutions has been kept unimpaired m 
efficiency. 

Believing that good housing conditions have as much to do with 
the retention of valuable employees as the amount of wages paid, 
the construction work of the past year will show tliat as much at- 
tention has been given to the provision of sanitary and comfortable 
li\ang apartments for those whose duties require them to remain in 
residence at the institutions as the limited funds for this purpose 
permitted. . 

To provide a colony of oomfoxtable hcmm on the state's plot in 
Cranaton would be craiduGive to the welfare of OUT offiecra and em* 
ployees and thereby beneficial to the inmates of the institutions, who 
will benefit by the state's ability to retain the service of the best class 
of institution officers. The oommission has in view the eventual 
standardising of the rents which may fairly be charged against the 
wages paid to officers, so that when the latter are engaged for salary 
plus rooms there may be a definite idea of the scale of remuneration 
and a fair comparison may be made with wages paid for institutional 
service in other states and wages in other employments. We do not 
think the state would be a loser by thus placing the "salary and 
rooms" on a clearly defined basis. 

The commission has favored a reasonably liberal policy regarding 
the attendance of its members and the officers of the institutions at 
conferences and conventions devoted to the study of penology and 
charity. It fiiuls that it has much to learn from the experience of 
the officers of other states and countries and in turn can contribute 
something from the lessons gained here in Rhode Island. It is 
benefited, too, from the visits and counsel of eminent penologists 
from other parts of the country, whose criticism and commendation 
have aliice been appreciated. 

Exeter School 

The year at the Exeter School has hvcn marked by general good 
health among the inmates, a successful season on the farm, and 
improved efficiency at tlie power house and in the V)akeiy owing to 
new equipment. But on the other side of the account the industrial 
classes' work has been interrupted by vacancies in the teaching staff. 
A teacher for sen.^e-t raining work has heen engaged, working with 
those who are not sufficiently developed mentally to do academic 
work. Industrial classes with the girls were discontinued during 
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l&tter part of the year, but instruction for the boys in painting and 
the use of carpenter's tools and shoe repairing was continued. The 
commission urgently recommends the following buildings and im- 
proveme^nts: A hospital building to provide facilities for the care 
of the vcrj' young eases, the helpless (■iipi)les, and tho bed-ridden 
cases that cannot be properly cared for in the wards. A ser\nre 
building to centralize the culinary, receiving and disbuming activities 
of the institution, thus elTecting a great saving in labor and material 
over the present arrangements. An additional boiler, water pump, 
and vacuum pump. Improved roads and walks about the grounds 
and a good road troni the institution to the station at Slocum, as the 
present road is very poor, and almost impassable at times. 

Otthlanm School 

When tlie aims, methods and accomplishments of the Oaklawn 
School are examined, the days of the old "reform school," which a 
generation ago was thought of by the public as a kind of juvenile 
prison, seem to be far away. It is hoped that the last vestige of this 
idea in the public mind has passed, but restatement of the scope and 
bearing of the work of the school seems justified. The work is 
threefold: Physical — ^Teaching in detail housekeeping and home 
making. Mental — ^The training and drill of the school-room, and 
the imparting of such an education as should enable the pupils to 
engage in the ordinaiy vocations of life with intelligence and success. 
Moral — ^The elevating and religious influence on the character of 
the girls in the formative period of their lives. 

The Oaklawn School richly justifies its existenoe and its methods 
by pointing to its graduates. Girls graduated from the eighth grade 
successfully passed the tests given pupils of the same grade in the 
Providence public schools. This did not represent, however, the 
maximum of their requirements. Each of the gurls could cook and 
serve a meal and wash and iron fine fabrics, and each had made her 
own graduating dress. After commencement all were released on 
parole. 

During June, July and August a truck garden and the canning of 
the produce required all the attention of the girls. A fine garden 
produced vegetables enough to feed about one hundred people all 
simMner and furnished a good supply for winter. The garden work 
provided wholesome food and healthful employment, especially for 
the nervous girl. Although having no canning outfit, 1,653 quarts of 
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fruit and vegetables, all raised at the school by the work of the girls, 
were canned. About an acre of new ground was cleared in the early- 
spring. A new house for poultry raising has led to plans for more 
attention to this kind of farm work. Placing the girls under the 
direction of a physical director for two hoiu^ each week resulted in an 
improvement in the carriage of the girls and in their sense of true 
sportsmanship or fair play, besides offering a form of recreation. 

SockanMsel School 

Progress has been made at Sockanosset School toward improving 
and adapting the instruction to the needs of the boys committed 
there. With the opening of the institution which it is the purpose 
of the commission to construct, Sockanosset School should be more 
strictly an educational and less a juvenile penal institution. In the 
school of letters of seven rooms, geography, history, arithmetic, 
language, reading, penmanship, and hygiene are taught for fifteen 
hours per week. Subject matter for each division is covered in 
about nine weeks. Short -tenn boys thus have an opportunity of 
completing a definite division of study. Long-l(Mm boys may 
advance at about double the rate customary in the ordinary public 
school. This plan is made practicable by limiting instruction to the 
essential phases of a subject. 

In the special room an average of 18 boys, including a part of 
those who are mentally deficient, are doing second and third grade 
work. Good results arc licing obtained. Diagnostic tests, given to 
boys in about the third grade as thoy come into the school, aid in 
promptly assigning the boys to work suited to their ability. Further 
tests, in preparation, are designed to reveal the individual needs of 
the pupil which have caused him to be rated as backward. These 
are followed l)y concentrated drills calculated to correct the fault and 
advance the pupil without loss of time. 

Farm work proves of advantage in ofi'ering steady and healthy 
employment to boys sent to the school for such short periods as to 
make their work in the industrial department of little service to 
themselves or lo the state. The farm continues to ho successful from 
the point of view of jiroducts and also the training whicli the boys 
derive. The most satisfactory product of our iaiTn, however, is the 
boy fitted for an agricultural occupation that he likes and that will 
insure him a suitable home. The interest which the boys show in 
such work causes Superintendent North to feel that, contrary to the 
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general belief, many boys from the city would enjoy work on the 
farms. Is there here a solution of the problems caused by the 
farmer's boy going to the city for employment? 

The poultry department has been successful and useful in giving 
emplo>'meiit to all of the smaller boys. The printing department 
has executed orders for printing for alt of the state institutions. 
Annual reports, order blanks, requisition and laundr} slips, letter 
heads and envelopes have been among the orders filled. The pur- 
chase of a linotype machine would enlarge the output and give the 
boys useful instruction. An automatic feeder and an imposing stone 
are needed also. In the carpenter shop boys have been employed 
during regular working hours of instruction and in construction work 
on the building and grounds. Chiffoniers, tables, chairs, screen 
doors, and storm windows have been made and some new flooring 
has been laid. 

Each boy receives a physical examination at entrance. A weekly 
dental clinic has caused great improvement in the boys' teeth. One 
hour each day ha^; Ix^en allowed the bo\ s for games, and each Saturday 
afternoon for athletic promotion. Football and baseball teams have 
represented the respective cottages and the school as a whole. 
Militan,' instruction has \ given each evening in the open air from 
April 1 to November 1 and whenever practicable during the re- 
mainder of the year. A dress parade has been held three times 
weekly during the summer, and massed drill and calisthenics on 
alternate evenings. 

A weekly service of song in the chapel, the organization of the band 
of field music, whirh has played throughout the >'oar. and occasional 
musical and (lrainati( entertainments have (1( \ ('l(>p(Hl tah'nt in many 
of the boys. Inspiring addresses have Ixm n t^iven at the school by 
His Excellency Governor R. Livingston iieeckman, Rev. William 
A. Sunday, Col. H. Anthony Dyer. Judge H. B. Gorham, Judfje 
Frederick Reuckert, Collector of Customs F. E. Fitzsimmons, Judge 
L. J. Tuck, and others. Great value has been derived from the 
religious instruction imparted by Rev. John J. Quinn. Rev. John 
A. Sullivan, and Rev. John E. Blake, and a corps of trained Sunday 
school teachers coming each week from tiie various churches. 

Mental tests of 180 boys confirmed what our officials had prv- 
viously Ix^lieved was the fact ; that many of our hoys of 17 had but 
the mental development of a boy of eight years. Mental tests of 
every boy who comes to Sockanosset School would be useful as a 
checking up of the officers' judgment. 
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State Home and School 

School conditions at the institution show improvement. The 
classes at the home are now limited to the first five grades. The 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grade chUdren attend Candace street school 
and boys, of fourteen or over are taking courses in the Providence 
Trade School. 

Fire in the school building caused damage which required extensive 
repairs. Decided improvements in the building have resulted from 
the reconstruction. A slate roof reduces the fire hazard, the lighting 
is better, and the furniture and woodwork are refinished. 

Every child coming to the institution is' held in the observation 
room for two weeks, is given a complete physical and dental exami- 
nation, is vaccinated if necepsan' and made the subject of recom- 
mendations for his or her physical improvement. Exceedingly in- 
teresting height and weight graphs made at the school show that the 
children there exceed the normal. This showing is the more remark- 
able when the conditions under which many of the ( liiUlren have 
lived before coming to the Home and School are considered. Kecrea- 
tion and entertainments have included holiday observances, a shore 
dinner, field meet, fortnightly motion pictures, special holiday 
dinners, C'liristmtfs entertainments, a branch public library, victrolas, 
books, games, tovs, etc. 

Eventually, it is expected that the placing-oiit plan will further 
reduce the number of children in the Home and School and .shorten 
the period of their residence there. The basic proposition of the 
placing-out idea is that institutional life is not comparal)le witli 
normal home life for the development of the man and woman from the 
child. The tendency of institutionalism is to perpetuate itself. The 
child of the institution does not fit in to individual adult life as well 
as if he were the product of the normal family home. The State 
Home and School is 34 years old. When it was estabUshed. the 
Rhode Island idea of the best way to care for dependent and neglected 
children was in accord with the best thought of that day. At present 
the placing-out plan is so far advanced in some of our states that no 
institutions are maintained. 

We have the weight of expert opinion, some of It based on studies 
of the Rhode Island situation in particular, to the effect that the 
orphan asylum system should be replaced by a carefully selected 
foster home, at least for the normal child, when it is necessary to 
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furnish a substitute for the natural home. But the placing of the 
children is a process requiring careful investigation and full cdtt- 
sideration of the physical, mental, moral and .spii itual development 
which will be assured the child. 

Here we find that financial considerations reinforce the moral. 
Our Home and School will be needed for some time at least, perhaps 
permanently, as a clearing house for children that are to be placed 
out; but these children oui^t not to remain in the institution longer 
than is necessary to place them either in a free home or a boarding 
home. 

The oonunission doses its third annual report with a repetition 
of the thought with wluch it began; that its responsibilities are both 
moral and physical, but that Uie moral considerations involved in 
penology, charity, and education far transcend tfvery other interest. 
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Teachbbb 



S. Mab MiTBmr. « 

Mas. O. D. MuBPHT 

Nathaniel G. Hendbick 



.AcadenUe TMcsher 
Indwtriai Teadur 
. .Teadier 41^ Shyd 



Durinp; the school year (nidinp: .Iiuie 30. 1920, 03 boys and 67 girls 
attended the academic classes. There wci-e six classes of pupils for 
one hour each, each day; these classes ranged from the first through 
the fourth grades, and were subdivided into many S{^ctions, accord- 
ing to their mental development. The smallest boys and girls were 
taught to sing songs, to make figures, to make paper constructions, 
such as houses, furniture, kites, pin-wheels, sleds, and baskets; to 
read words from cards, and to make number stories with number 
builders, as 1 and 1 are 2, etc. The middle divisions of boys and girls 
were taught songs, "carrying" in addition, "borrow and pay back" 
in subtraction; reading from the first, second, and third readers. 
The largest boys and girls were taught second grade spelling words, 
multiplication of 2, 3, and 4 figures, short and long divicdon. Four 
boys and girls were given c^uite a bit of instruction in fractions. 
At the end of June, 18 girls took an eighty word spelling test, with the 
result that ten had one hundred per cent; the hoys did not do so 
well as the girls in the academic work, as their interests were cen- 
tered more on the outside active occupations. . 

In addition to the academic instruction, the girls received instruc- 
tion in the various branches of housework, in basket and rug making, 
in embroideiy and other forms of fancy work, in sewing and laundry 
work. The boys received instruction in the use of carpenters tools, 
paintin;;, shoe repairing, and the various forms of farm work. 

Our educational department is sadly handicapped at the present 
time due to the lack of sufficient space; in addition to what we 
already have we should have space for a second academic room, a 
second industrial room, and a room that could be devoted to teaching 
music and physical culture. 
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One tiling; thai wf lack at the. institution is a sufFiciont opportunity 
for rooreation for tho childron; thoro is iiolliin^ liiat furnislios this 
recreation so econoniically and so sat isfad ( nily as the p;(^ttinp; up of 
Httic pla>s by the ciiildrcii t iKinselves; l)ut this ]'e<iuires a ^reat 
auKtunt of time spent '\n (raining tho chiUh'en, and it is inipossil>le 
for this training anil preparation to be done by one teacher, wlio in 
addition, hus charge of the school daftscs from the kindergarten to 
the fifth grade. 

\Uiiv teacliers cannot be had until more space is provided in which 
they may work. 

JOSEPH H. LADD, 

Superintendent, 
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Tbachzrb 

Edna M. Cablbon Dobilla Rivabd 

During the school year 1919-1920 the average attendance of the 
Oaklawn School for Qirls has heen 50. Every girl has attended 
school half a day, the other half being devoted to the household arts 
department. The grades are from the second to the eighth, in- 
clusive. Only two girls having been admitted who were unable to 
read and write. 

Grade VIII consisted of foiir girls, who passed the Providence 
eighth grade examinations and received diplomas at the graduating 
exercises, which were held at the school June 10, 1920. 

Our aim Is to ke^ our school up to the standard of the Providrace 
public schools; our course of study and our examinations are modeled * 
from theirs. 

KATE B. KOBELSPERGER, 

SuperirUendefU, 
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Donald Nobth Su/peri^imiiimi 

Haeold E. Bkanb 

A9U. SuperiiUmnderU, Teacher of High SfhooL SiOjeeU and Shop Maihemaike 

Academic Teachbbs 

Mrs. Maude A. Boulter Orades 6, 7 and 8 

Mrs. Evelyn F. Austin , Grade /^A 

Miss Eliza J. Dklanby Grade 6 B 

Miss Ryche Frost Grades JiB and I^A 

Miss Ruth Xaomi Allen Grades 3A and SB 

Mrs. Mabel. £. Feiton Special Boom 

VoCATioirAii TBAiNiNa Tbachwu. 

Jambs H. Pabxex BhektmUhmg 

AiaFBKD N. Abnold MadnbtB Shop 

Naibahhl J. PoTiLB Omyw l iy 

Leslie J. Fuhbb Haute Painimg 

Alpbda J. BOXJTBILLIBB Shoe Repairing. 

WlLUAlf R. TuR^^Bll. PrirUing 

MsB. Cabbie M. Atbb. Tailoring 

Mb8. Adta B. Reynolds Laundry 

Cabl Amdbbbon Steam Fitting 

During the past school year all of the hoys of the institution have 
been in regular attendance at school for three hours a day, five days 
a week from (3etober first to April first, and also, for the months of 
September, April, May and June, the boys of the fifth grade and 
below have been kept in regular attendance, while the others were 
at work upon the farm. We were able to give the truant boys five 
hours daily for several months, and a daily average of about sixty 
boys had the Ix'nefit of this extra instruction. 

As each boy comes in, he is given tests in silent reading and 
arithmetic. He is then assigned to a school grade according to the 
general ability he has shown. These tests have proven their value 
many times by the t ime saved in determining the boy's grade and the 
weaknesses in his education. 
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The course of sludy phices vh'wi cinjjhasis upon readinji, language, 
spelling and arithmetic, hut includes geography, histoiy, hygiene, 
and penmanship. Only such phases of each subject receive attention 
CUB seem necessary to secure the boy's advancement in the public 
schools. This course makes it possible to promote every three 
months on practically the same basis as our city schools. Many of 
our boys refinter the local schools without loss of grade standing, and 
some have even taken advanced standing, thus seeming to prove the 
success of the plan. 

A short course in agriculture was undertaken in March, as an 
experiment, with a class of forty boys. The interest manifested 
would seem to warrant installing a longer course as a permanent 
feature. 

New books introduced the past year include a set of lanji,Uci^;,i' 
books and a civic Reader for the seventh and eighth grades, both of 
which seem to be admirably adapted to our needs. 

The institution libraiy has Ix^en connected with the school this 
year and, notwithstanding its small size and the ragged condition 
of many of the l)ooks, il has been well jjatronizcd and is a valuable 
branch of our work. If we are to continue this work and give it the 
place it deserves, we should be allowed to spend at least two hun- 
dred dollars annually for new books. The figures given below are 
for six months ending June thirtieth. Number of loans made, 2,020; 
number of books worn out and discarded. 72; number of books 
purchased, 45; number of books in library June 30, 217. 

HAROLD E. BEANE, 

Principal oj SciwoLa. 
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Mr{s. anorS. HiTCHtB 
Miss Hazki, M. Richardson 
Miss Kuitm a. Cook 
Miss Annk F. MacInnes 
Miss Katk L. Kddv 
Mibj. Ida W. Randall, Sub. 



Mtis. Jobbphinb S. Mullen, Sub. 
Miss KaTHERINB TicRNKY, Sub. 
Miss Louetta Tierney, Sub. 
Miss Madbline G. Kikly, Sub. 
Miss Makouerite McI']\avly, Sub. 
Mr8. a. \V. Durpbb, Sub. 



Report of the Superintendent 



The results of the work for the school 3rear are such that it is with 
feelinp^ of satisfaction that we look back upon the past twelve 
months and optimism that we look into the future. Our educational 
Ideals have been more nearly realized; the health of the school has 
been excellent; our labor turn over has been exceptionally snmll 
because of the spirit of satisfaction and cooperation that has existed; 
the placing-out department has succeeded, beyond our anticipations, 
securing family homes for so many children that a decrease in the 
numbers at the Home and School never before known has been 
made; visitoi*s have kept in closer touch with all children and the 
organization developed to such an extent that it functions efficiently; 
the host of friends of the seliool have shown continued interest; and 
general conditions both regarding the physical standards of the 
institution and the welfare of the children has shown a decided 
advance. 

Owing to the fact that (lie childten in our sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades aiT attending tlic Candace street school, tiiat all boys 
14 or over are pursuing courses in the Providence Trade School, and 
that our numbers are constantly docreasinp;, the school conditions 
have shown »rra<hial improvement. Oui' reduced numbers have 
eiial)lcd us to discontinue the use of {\\v larf2;e room on the second 
floor for school f)urpos(>s and it is now used exclusiv(^iy for entertain- 
ments and religious services. The ideal plan for the education of 
the children would Ix^ to send tliem to the proposed .last ram street 
school, instructing at tiic Home only iho.sc children seven years of 
age and under. 

The religious instruction of the children is receiving excellent 
attention from Rev. Father Jose|)h Hardy and Hcv. M. 1>. Hratcher. 
Kej^ular services and Sundaj' schools are held and the educational 
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condit ion in this respect is second to none. Volunteer workers assist 
and great credit is due these people, whose efforts are untiring. 

The usual amount of products has been raised upon the farm, 
ensilage and sweet com, potatoes, carrots, beets, tomatoes, onions, 
Swiss chard, etc., in suffident quantlUes to reduce the cost of sub- 
nstence and give variety to the menu. However, due to continuous 
cropping, tlie land does not produce to the best advantage, and a 
portion of it should be allowed to remain in sod for some time to 
improve results. If our herd could be cared for elsewhere and the 
milk produced under better conditions than those existing here, not 
only would our cost be less, but land at present used for enidlage 
com could be put into grass and hay harvested sufficient for our 
needs. 

Among the improvements.of physical conditions are the repainting 
of the administration building, the garage and laundry building, 
which gives a decidedly better impression, and practically all cottage 
needing inside painting an^l varnish have received attention* A 
new boiler feed pump has been installed and the cottages known as 
"A" and "B" have been recovered with slate. Many spruce trees 
and shrubs have been planted and a start made to grade and seed 
lawns. The blasting of a number of rocks and stumps would enable 
us to proceed faster with this work. A new milk room is now 
finished with cooler, sterilizer and separator. A rear porch on the 
superintendent's house adds to the attractiveness of that building. 

The establishment of a branch of th(^ Providence Public Lihran' 
has provided good reading for the children and officers, to which 
they have cajjerly responded. The donation of over 100 records has 
furnished added entertainment to the.sc children in cottages having 
sound rej)rc)ducing machines. ^lany books, games, toys, etc., have 
been brought to the Home by interested people. The many friends 
of the Home, the number increasing daily, are making an effort to 
bring that personal, individual interest so necessary to proper 
, growth. 

Probably the most satisfactor\' result of the year's work is that 
secured by the placing-out department. Up to 1911 the only children 
placed in homes were those whom the superintendent placed in free 
homes. In October, 1911, investigation of placed out children was 
made and in 1912, $3,500 was set aside by the Board of Control to 
establish and maintain a department of placing out. During the 
year 56 children were in care of the piadngout department; of 
these 18 were in boarding homes and 20 in institutions. At this 
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time the department consisted of two workers, a director and reg- 
istrar. Owinp to a reduced appropriation for 1913, this year closed 
with only two workers and found 216 children in care of the depart- 
ment, with only 5 in l>oarding homes, while 23 were in institutions. 
Durin{j; 1014 Imt 3t) cliildren were placrd. The only cases boarded 
were ( inergency or exceptional, and Decemher 31, 1914, found only 
188 children in care of the department. The year 1915 closed with 
206 children in care, 72 having been placed during the year. Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, found 235 children in care, 82 having been placed for 
the year, December 31, 1917, there were 314 in care, 139 liaving 
been placed, and December 31, 1918, found 360 in care, 105 having, 
been placed for the year. 

On Decem))er 31, 1919, we had 509 in care of the (Icjjartment, 135 
being in boarding homes, 324 in free homes and 41 in institutions 
where supervision is not necessary, thirty-nine have become 18 > t ars 
of age, and 234 children have been placed, including these placed in 
institutions. Hiere had been 43 transfers made, which means the 
finding of so many more new homes. For the year 1,457 visits were 
made to children in their homes, 131 visits to homes where the 
children were temporarily away, 95 homes visited where no one was 
at home, 346 homes investigated, 306 additional calls upon investi- 
gation, 203 consultations with children outside their home and 131 
consultations with teach^, members and others. 

I feel that the time is ripe to make a great effort to establish the 
work on a strictly placing out basis. It is the general opinion of well 
known workers in child welfare, that for the normal child the fair , 
family home is superior to the best institution. Dr. Hastings H. 
Hart, of the Russell Sage Foundation, a recognised authority of 
such ability that in 1911 he was called to Rhode Island to make a 
survey of the child caring situation, says: 

"By the 'urphaii asylum «y!*tciir in meant the bringing up of phiMrcn fr.jin childhood to young 
maniiood and womanhood in an asyluni or children's home. For many year» this waa reaarded as 
the nuMt detinble tiywUm of dealinc with mclefltecl ohiMren. If a ehihi was orphaned, ahandoned 
or homeless, the idea prevailwl that a substitutn niust br- providwi for tho homo, and it wcfl b«'liev«Hi 
hf many that the eubatitute could be made better than the real article. Many orphan asylums 
■Hll eling to the anoieBt policy of hringiiic dtOdroD to manhood and womanhood, and to the 
ancient methods of building and administration; but a very large number have broken away 
from their ancient traditions, and have entered actively into the placing of children in family 
homes, or they have beeome temporary refoceeo for half<orphans and other ehOdnn nudhn 
tempQCHy «Mre." 

Following is a paragraph from "Conclusions of the White House 
Conference'': 

" Afi to the children who for sufficient reasons must be removed from their homee, or who have no 
hone, it kdeMnble that, if noroud tn nund and body and not requiring ipeoial trau 
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br> f-arixl for in faniilios whonover pracJioablf. T}ip carefully .solc'cle<l fo.stor lionio is f4)r tho lujrinal 
child tb« beat aubstitute for the natural home. Such homes sliould be selerted by a moat careful 
prooeea of inveatlgation and with due regard to the religioua faith of the ehild. After chikhvn «>« 

plared in hoinPH, ado<|U«t€' visifntioH. with fiircful cuiisitifratinn <)f tho phynical, nuMital, moral, aod 
apiritual trainiog and development on tho part of the home finding agenry, i» eaaenti&l." 

Another authority says: 

"Then are aonie rhiUIren for whom tlic instiditinn i« better than tho inciiviiiual home. But fur 
thp RvernK^ normal < hil<i (for your child fihould it lo«e you) tho hunii- ih th<' plu< )- whore you would 
want it to k^ow up, and the home ia therefore where wcithould see to it that the c hildren of those 
who eaa no longer look after them are brought up." 

Henrj Ward Beecher has said : 

"We are bom to be grouped together and brooded by love, and reared day by (by in tint fint 
of dnirdiea, the family." 

We have sueroodod this year in reaching the staiulaid set at tho 
time of tho 11)19 appropriation and with a suflicient amount to ktcp 
tho.se children who have been placed thi.s year, and a comparatively 
small amount additional, I am sure that a substantial decrease can 
be made in the number in the Home and School. The facts that the 
Home and School is becmning Ijetter and more favorably known, that 
people realize that our children are normal and seeing them in the 
homes of acquaintances causes people to offer to care for our children 
and makes the work of the placing-out department much easier as 
time goes on. 

In conclusion I wish to express my thanks to the members of the 
Penal and Charitable Commission for their assistance in my endeavor 
to administer to the needs of the wards of the state who are cared for 
at the Home and School, and for their support and encouragement in 
the very important work of securing for our children the advantages 
of family care through the agency of the placing-out department. 
Also to the members of the ladies' visiting board, who through their 
visits to the Home and School, their sympathetic interest, encourage- 
ment, timely and able constructive criticism have assisted in solving 
many of our problems. I l)elieve that a creditable showing has been 
made this year and that with funds available another year, the work 
will have progressed so that a goal more satisfactoiy from the stand- 
point of the child and his w^elfare, as well as from that of tlie State 
in an economical way, will be in sight, and the State of Rhode Island 
classed among those states who are working progressively on the 
problem of child caring. 

LUCIUS A. WHIPPLE, 

Superintendent, 
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Librarj' course .33. II 12, 23 

Librarj' science .33, II 12, 23 

Library service .60, 01 

Library visitor 6. 39. II 

Libraries. See Public Libraries. 

Limbs, artificial, for industrial cripples 15 

Lippitt, Charles W .101. opp. 1D2 

Lippitt, Henry 101, opp. 1112 

Littlefield, Alfred H .^02, opp. 102 

Littlefield, Daniel G 002 

Littlefield, George A. . .102. opp. 102 

Loans ^125 

Locke, George L .102, opp. 102 

Loyalty of teachers ^ 

Loyalty, teachers* pledge of ^ 

Manchester, J. H. .102, opp. 102 

Maple avenue school, Barrington 56. 112 

McFee, Frank E .102, opp. 102 

Medical insi>ection JLMi39,40,02,63, 108, Uli 

Mileage, Rhode Island College of Education students .39. 67 

Minimum pension recommended jai 

Minimum salary .11, 61. lOS 

Minimum school year ^50 

Mimicipal appropriations and expenditures .41, 5& 

1 

Neglect of opjwrtunity .7, 11, II 5 

New buildings .8. 9. 11. 40. 56. 111. II 4. 6. 05 

Normal School. See Rhode Island College of Education. 
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Number — 

of pupils to teacher 

of schoolhouses 

of schools 

of teachers 

of teaching positions 

Nurses, school 

Oaklawn School 

Opportunity neglected 

Overcrowded accommodations 



A2Q 

. .J23, 142 
....A9,M 
50, 94, 132 

^ 





39. 41. 42. II 119. 123. 13Q 

^ II 5 

.50. II 21 



Padelford, Seth 102. opp. Ifl2 

Parker, Ezra K 102. opp. 102 

Parochial and private schools 9j 46, 138. 159 

Part-time continuation schools. See Vocational education. 

Penal and Charitable Commission II 12Q 

Pensions .5. 6. 22. 39. 40. 41 . 91. 108. 146. II 23 

Per capita cost of education .59, 15Q 

Pennanent improvements .56. 149 

Pharmacy, College of. Sec Rhode Island College of Pharmacy. 

Physical education 5, 62, 108 

Physical examination of children for employment .^j, 41, 62, 146 

Physicians school Ji4 

Physiology JB2 

Pledge and loyalty, teachers .96 

PoU taxes ._58, 125, 145 

Population, school. See census. 

Pothier, Aram J opp. 102, 103 

Potter, Elisha R J06, opp. 108, 109 

Pre-elementary schools 

Preparation of teachers. See Teachers. 

Prizes and awards .28. II 89. 95 

Property, school 56. 94. 112. 123. 124 142 

Public health conserved ^ 

PubUc libraries. . . .5. 6, 32, 33, 39, 40, 41, 59, 60. 68. 95. 129. 146. 165. 166. 163 

Publications, educational 

Pupils to teacher, number of ^12S1 
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Ranger, Walter E .2. 44, 108. opp 108. 110. II 2. 29 

Rank of Rhode Island in state systems .£2 

Rate of taxation for schools 

Rathbun, Oscar J opp. 102, im 

Recommendations ^ 

Reference books ^ 

Rehabilitation 15^ 39, 41. 91. 147. II 89. 93 

Reports — 

Board of Education J. 

Commissioner of Education 

Exeter school II 128 

Oaklawn School II 130 

Rhode Island College of Education Ill 

Rhode Island College of Pharmacy II 103 

Rhode Island Institute for Deaf II 109 

Rhode Island School of Design II29 

Rhode Island State College II 29 

Sockanoeset School II 131 

State Home and School II133 

Responsibility for attendance .70, Zl 

Revenue and appropriations J4j25i40,42i58i60,81,94^ 124. 

125. 147. 148. II A 

Rhode Island CoUege of Education ...^5,6,7^11^12,20133,36, 39, 40^41,67, 

91,93,95,96,107,146, II 1,50 

Accommodations, increased, needed II 4, 21, 27 

Americanization 119,11 

Appropriations II 4 

Assignment to training schools II 25 

Attendance and enrollment 114,8,9,19,20,26 

Building, additional, needed 114,6 

Change of name 113 

Change in scope of work II21 

Changes in faculty II 23 

College course IIZ 

Conferences II 11 

Cooperation of training division II 2fi 

Codperation with Rhode Island State College > II 13 

Courses 113,7,10,12,23 

Critical situation II 4 
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Rhode Island College of Education — Continued 

De.grees for teachers Il3j9il3^68,76,Z8 

Dependence on General Assembly 112 

Educational conferences IIll 

Extension Division II 10, 18^ 24 

Faculty 119^15,17^18,23 

Fifty years service II13 

Future plans II .1 

Graduates •. II 8, 19, 20 

Growth 117,19,20 

Henry Barnard School II10,2l,2fi 

Lessons from past 115 

Librar>' coiu^s II 12, 23 

Opportunity lost 115 

Overcrowding II 21 

Plans for future 112 

Purpose of College 114 

Report of Director of Training II 25 

Report of Principal II 2Q 

Restrictions on enrollment II 23 

Revenues II 4 

Shortage of teachers II 4, fi 

Summer school 119,12 

Teacher problem HZ 

Teachers' certificates / II 6, 2 

Training department Illfi 

Unrest among teachers II 4 

Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences 5, 6, 26, 29, 39, 41, 

68, 9L 108, 147, II 103 

Attendance and enrollment II IDS 

Faculty II 1115 

Graduates II 108 

Historical sketch II 106 

.Scholarships II IQS 

Rhode Island Education circulars SI 

Rhode Island Independence Day .61 

Rhode Island Institute for the Deaf ^39,42,97, 108^ 147^ II 109 

Attendance and enrollment II 1 16 

Appropriations .39, 42, II 115 
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Rhode Island Institute for the Deaf — Continued 

Changes of teachers II 1 18 

Home making iiistruction II 117 

Report of Principal II llfi 

Report of Triistees II 112 

Teachers II 111. IIB 

Vocational education II 113 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction JiA 

Rhode Island School of Design ,5, 6, 26, 27^ 39. 41. 68. 76. 78. 97. 108. 147, II Z9 

Addresses and lectures II 9S 

Acquisitions II QZ 

Attendance and enrollment II ai 

Awards and prizes .28, II 89^ 25 

Buildings II 86, 94 

Changes in faculty II 94 

Courses of study II 88 

Faculty II 82, 94 

Gifts II 95, 91 

Librar>' II 87, 98 

Museum II 80, 05 

New building II 94 

Occupations of students II UlL 

Prizes and awards .2H^ II 89. 25 

RehabiUtation II 89, 23 

Report of TrvLstees II21 

Residence of students II 100 

Scholarships , II 88, 92 

Summer school II24 

Tuition rates II 93 

Rhode Island State College 39,41,42,69,75,80,108, 14L II 10, 13, 29 

Alumni advisory board II 70 

Aimiversan,-, twenty-fiftli, celebration II 15 

Appropriations ^ 41, 42. II GO. 18 

Af^riculture II3li 

Agronomy II 37 

Animal hvisbandrv II lil 

Art II 22 

Attendance U .59. 60, Z8 

Bachelor of Education 1158 

Bacteriology II 32 
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Rhode Island State College — Continued 

Boarding rates II 211 

Botany II 4Q 

Boys and girls club work IITA 

Building, new II 65 

Carnegie life insurance and state pensions IIZ3 

Celebration, twenty-fifth anniversary II 25 

Celebration, victory II 26 

Certification of faculty II 23 

Changes in faculty II 55 

Chemical engineering II 43 

Chemistrj' II4Q 

Civil engineering II 43 

Club work, boys and girls II24 

Commemoration of honored dead II 76 

Commencement II 23 

Comparative statistics of federal-state colleges II 68 

Cooperation with Rhode Island College of Education II5Q 

Corporation and officers II 29 

Courses of study II36 

Credits for war service men II 22 

Decreased resources II65 

Deficit II 61 

Degrees II 58, 76, 28 

Department of Education II5Z 

Department of instruction in vocational education II 34 

Economic and social science II42 

Electrical engineering II M 

Engineering II 43, 44^ 46 

English II 4Z 

Exchange of faculties II 5Q 

Exchange of students II 5Q 

Exemption from taxation II 23 

Experiment station II 34^ 24 

Experimental engineering II 46 

Extension service II 34j 

Faculty 1131,56,73,28 

Federal support II 28 

Federal-state colleges II 68 

Finances II 6Q 
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Rhode Island State College — Continued 

Fraternity houses IIZQ 

Geology II 47 

Graduates IlZfi 

History II42 

Home economics II4Z 

Honorary degrees IlZfi 

Horticulture 1138 

Life insurance and state pension II Z3 

Mathematics II 

Mechanical engineering IT 44 

Military science and tactics II 48 

Modem languages IIlS 

Music II 4S 

New building II65 

Pensions IIZ3 

Physical education II 52 

Physical rehabilitation II42 

Physics II49 

Plant, valuation of II ZS 

President, report of II 52 

Psycholog>' and education II5Q 

Purchasing agency for college employees II ZQ 

Rcestablishment of college life II 53 

Replacement of personnel II54 

Report of the President II52 

Report to the Bureau of Education II ZS 

Requests of the General Assembly II6Q 

Reserve Officers Training Corps II22 

Residence of students IIQQ 

Salaries II 65, tifi_ 

Scholarships II23 

Social science II42 

Steam engineering Ilifi 

Tax exemption IIZ3 

Twenty-fifth anniversary II Z5 

Valuation of plant II ZS 

Victory celebration '. II Zfi 

War service II52 

Zoolog>' 1151 
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Rousnianierc, Henry. . . 
Rueckert, Frederick . . . . 
Russell Sage Foundation 



jm 

.2^ opp. 94^ 103, II 2 
^ 



Salaries of tt'uchers. See Teachers. 

Sanitary standards .5, 62 

San, Souei, Emery J 2, opp. 94^ 103, II 2^ HQ 

Scholarships ^ 15, 26. 28, 39, 41^ II 73, IQS 

School api)aratus .39 

School buildings .56, 94, 112, 123. 124. Ii2 

School census 12, 40. 47. 68, 96, 116, 134. lifi 

School committees 154 

School defined ^ 

School estates .56. 94. 112. 123. 124. 142 

School finances 14, 25, 40. 58, 60, 81, 121 

School funds ^ 125 

School hygeine Ji2 

School laws .61, fiZ 

School nurses 3A. 

School physicians ^ 

School population attending daily *• .83, 24. 

School property .56.94. 112. 123. 124, li2 

School revenues 

School tax rate 58, 147 

School ye^r .50. 85, 119 

Schoolhouses ,^94, 112, 123, 124, 142 

Seats ^56, 123^ 142 

Shepley, George L opp. 102, 103 

Shortage of school accommodations .7, 9 

Shortage of school funds , .7, 10, II 4 

Shortage of teachers ^114,6, L1& 

Sight and hearing tests .62, 63, lilS . 

Sisson, Colonel Henry T 103, opp. KM 

Size of schools .49, 50, 118, 142 

Small, Augustus D 104. opp. IM 

Smith, Percy D 104, opp. IM 

Sockanosset School 39^41,42,11121 

Academic instruction II 119, 124, 121 

Agricultural instruction II 24 
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Sockanossct School — Continued 

Courses of study II 132 

Elcmcntarj' instruction II liil 

• Hygiene and health II 125. 

Industrial classes II 125. 

Teachers II IM 

Spalding, Amos F 104 

Special aid for schools 6.5, 108, 14fi 

State appropriations 39, 41, 

Stat€ Board of Kducation ^61^76, 93-105, II 12, 5Q 

State Home and School .5. 39. 42. 97. 108. 147, II m 

Classes II 133 

Placing out II 133 

Physical improvement II 134 

Report of Superintendent II 133 

Statistical tables 105-169 

Stevens, Henr>' S 104, opp. 104 

Stevens, Pardon W 104. opp. UM 

Stockwell, Thomas B .107. opp. 108, UH 

Student mileage .£2 

Summer school .39, 40. 41. II 9. 17, 94: 

Superintendents and supervisors 5, 16,18,38,39,40,79,91^ 124, 126, 146, 

^ 149, 153 

Superintendents certificates 5. 6. 1& 

Supplementary books and reading JJ. 

Survey commission 10. 69. Qfi 

Taft, Royal C 104. opp. IM 

Tax exemption II 23 

Taxation for schools 147 

Teachers .4, 6, 40, 50, 119, 139, 140. 159. II 4, 6 

Certificates . .5. 6. 8. 18. 19. 38. 39. 40. 41. 61. 9t). 107. 139. 146. 11 6. 9. 23 

Change of .50. USl 

Dismissal of J2, 23 

Degrees for II 3, 9, 13, 58, 76, 2S 

Education of ^ 79, 121, 139, 140, 15a 

Increase of salaries ^51 

Institutes .39, 60 

Men and women ^ 119, 122, 143 

Money .39. 40. 91. 14fi 
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Teachers — Cont i nued 

Number of .50, M 

Pensions .5. 6. 22. 39. 40. 41. 146. II Z3 

Pledge of loyalty .96 

Salaries. .39. 40. 50. 51. 62. 89. 91. 120. 125. 126. 128. 143. 151. II 65. 66. LLB 

Shortage of II 4, 6 

Statistics of AM 

Unrest among 11. II 4. 

TextlMXjks 125, 122 

Thompson, Frank E .2, opp. 94. 104, II 2 

Tilton, George H opp. 104^ 105 

Town appropriations 147. 148 

Town autonomy preserved .7, U 

Town valuations 147 

Transportation of pupils .65. 70 

Traveling libraries .6. 33. 39. 41. 68. 108 

Truant officers .fift 

Utt€r, George H opp. 104^ 105 

Vaccination ^ 

\'alue of school estates ^ 94^ 124, 142 

Van Zandt, Charles C opp. 101 105 

Vocational education ._5, 6,13,38,39,41,74,97,Hfi 

And see Rhode Island College of Education, R. L State College, R. L 

School of Design, R. L College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences, 

and other institutions. 

Wardwell, William T. C opp. 104, lOS 

Watrous, Ralph opp. 104, 105 

Wetmore, George P opp. 104. 105^ 

White, Charles J opp. 104^ 105. 

Windmill Hill School .56. IM 
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